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THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


HE House of Commons will probably so far clear its 
T mind of cant as to grant the supplies for the usual term. 
It may be true that Sir Rosert Peet in 1841 put a pressure on 
the MeLBourne Government to dissolve, by insisting that the 
yotes should only be taken for six months; but on the present 
oceasion all parties deprecate an immediate dissolution, and 
there is not the smallest chance that the present Parliament 
will survive beyond the period necessary to complete the 
new registration. The precedent of 1841 was accurately 
distinguished by the CaancetLor of the Excurquer, who 
scarcely seemed to appreciate the conclusive force of his own 

ment. The vote of censure, carried by Sir Rosert Peet, 
but not attempted to be carried by Mr. Guapstone, makes 
the whole difference between the withdrawal of confidence 
and the ordinary relations between Parliament and the 
Ministry. It is true that, as Mr. Hunt confesses, the position 
of the present Cabinet must be almost intolerable, but the 
responsibility for its maintenance is divided between the 


‘Ministers and the House of Commons. For reasons more 


or less sufficient, the leader of the Opposition has declined 
to challenge the opinion of the House on the issue of 
want of confidence. It may be that he is unwilling to 
force a change of Government or the alternative of an im- 
mediate dissolution; or perhaps his adversaries are justified 
in the assertion that he could not command the support of his 
followers. Having deliberately acquiesced in the continuance 
of the present Government, the majority is bound to afford it 
the usual facilities for conducting the business of the country ; 
and it is not pretended that any practical inconvenience can 
result from adherence to the ordinary course. The immediate 
ground of dispute between Sir Rosert Pret and Lord 
Me.Bourne’s Government was financial, although the growing 
strength of the Opposition really represented a political re- 
action. The Budgets of the contending parties were essen- 
tially unlike ; and, indeed, it was in the following spring that 
Sir Rosert Pee. commenced his vast system of economical 
reform. Mr. DiskaEvt and Mr. Hunt have followed too closely 
in the footsteps of Mr. Giapstone to fear that their modest 
fiscal policy will be disavowed or reversed by their successors, 
The success of Mr. CuiLpers’s proposal would only inflict a 
gratuitous affront on a Government which, with all its faults, 
for the time represents the Executive authority. If the 
supplies were granted only for six or seven months, the new 
Parliament would necessarily pass the votes for the remainder 
of the financial year. 

The apparent anxiety of the House to accelerate the disso- 
lution is perhaps not wholly sincere; but the leaders of the 
Opposition have practical reasons for wishing to secure a 
short Session before Christmas. The vote on the Address 
will probably be followed by a change of Ministry, and 
if the transfer of power is effected in December, Mr. GLaD- 
stone and his colleagues will be able to proceed in 1869 with 
the measure for abolishing the Irish Establishment. A similar 
trial of strength in the early winter of 1852 put an end to 
Lord Dersy’s first Administration, and Mr. GLADSTONE was 
consequently enabled in 1853 to produce the most compre- 
hensive and beneficial of his financial: schemes. ‘The post- 
ponement of the meeting of Parliament to the ordinary 
time would involve the waste of the month of February 
in the preliminary debate and, in the probable event of 
a Ministerial defeat, in the subsequent formation of a 
new Government. With the ordinary business of the 
country to provide for, Mr. Giapstone could scarcely intro- 
duce his great measure before Easter; and it would be impos- 
sible to pass the Bill in the latter half of the Session. ‘The 
meeting of Parliament in December will be sufficient for all 
purposes, as it is not desirable that an exceptional Session 
should be held for ordinary legislation. It happens to be 
proper that the comparative strength of parties should be 
formally tested by a vote, although the same result might 


be attained by the examination of the election returns 
in the newspapers. Mr. Disraewi, indeed, might con- 
tend that an ostensible majority of sixty after the last 
election had not enabled Mr. GLapsTone to carry the Reform 
Bill of 1866; but it has been already shown to demon- 
stration that the party will rally round their leader on the 
question of the Irish Church. The issue presented at the 
hustings will be the choice between Mr. GLapstone and Mr. 
DisraeLi, and candidates converted into members will not 
hesitate to redeem by their first vote the simplest of pledges. 
In 1859, a very small majority, not including Mr. GLapstonr, 
placed the Liberal party in office immediately after the general 
election. T'wo or three years before, a much more decisive vote 
had secured Lord PALMERSTON in power against the coalesced 
forces of Mr. Mr. GLADSTONE, and Mr. Bricut. 

Mr. Harpy’s Bill for shortening some of the imi 
processes will do all that is necessary, by enabling the new 
Parliament to hold its great party tournament in the middle 
of December ; nor was the House seriously agitated by Mr. 
Bovuverie’s alarm lest there should not be sufficient time for 
traversing the stormy seas which separate Shetland from 
John O’Groat’s. If there had been any urgent reason for 
hurry, the interval between the proclamation and the meeting 
of Parliament might have been further shortened without 
serious inconvenience; and perhaps an inventive legislator 
might devise a plan which would obviate the waste of a week 
in swearing members in. It would be as easy to multiply 
oath-recording officers as to turn on an additional supply of 
revising-barristers, and it would even be possible to entrust the 
momentous function of administering a formal oath to sheriffs 
and mayors at the hustings ; yet it is perhaps as well, in days 
of universal innovation, while the substance of old institutions 
and modes of thought slips away, to preserve for ornamental 
and historical purposes the ceremonial shadow. As Mr. 
G.apstone has expressed approval of Mr. Harpy’s Bill, the 
Select Committee will easily settle the clauses, and the House 
will accept the measure without opposition. The period of 
registration could scarcely have been compressed; and the 
election agents will not find it easy to prepare their objections 
in the short interval to be allowed for the purpose. The 
time of revision may evidently be shortened by the employ- 
ment of extra hands; and after all, neither registration 
nor revision will affect the issue of the struggle. <A 
few thousand votes might be easily spared from the vast 
majority which will support Mr. GLapstone’s policy in the 
borough constituencies, and in the counties which are con- 
trolled by towns. The last hope of the Government lay in 
the Boundary Bill framed on the Report of the Commissioners; 
but the majority of Thursday in favour of the Select Com- 
mittee has considerably diminished the strength of the country 
party. Mr. Harpy, with perfect propriety, assumed that 
it was an open question whether the present Ministers or 
their successors would have the opportunity of preparing 
their measures between Christmas and Candlemas; but, prac- 
tically, Mr. Disragt’s term of office may be considered almost 
as definitely limited as.if he were an American President. By 
accident or design he has secured to himself exceptional and 
temporary immunity from the usual conditions of official exist- 
ence; but the charm which protects his Ministerial life will 
lose its power when the House of Commons resumes its 
suspended sovereignty. 

The motives which have induced the House of Commons 
to abstain from extreme measures against the Government 
will not influence the next Parliament. There will be no 
fear of a dissolution, and there will certainly be no objection 
to a change on the ground that Mr. Disraeti has not had a 
fair trial. Almost the only argument in his numerous 
speeches which has produced any considerable effect was 
contained in his happy sarcasm orf Mr. GLapsTone’s announce- 
ment that an Irish crisis had arrived. The House of Com- 
mons agreed with the Minister that he was singularly unfor- 
tunate in encountering, within seven days from his appearance 
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in Parliament as First Lord of the Treasury, a catastrophe 
which had been preparing for seven hundred years. It was 
undoubtedly more important that Ireland should be conciliated 
than that Mr. Disraexi should receive generous consideration ; 
but, as long as it was possible to hope that he had any Irish policy 
whatever, there was a strong feeling in his favour. At a later 
period he contrived to make a dissolution unnecessary by con- 
vincing his opponents that it would be inevitable if he were 
driven to extremity. Another reason probably weighed with 
the more advanced section of the party which follows Mr. 
Guapstone. The tradition by which high office was confined 
to a limited circle of competitors is closely connected with the 
present constitution of Parliament. A dozen years ago, Lord 
Joun Russet and Lord Patuerston had reduced the Cabinet 
into a close monopoly held by three or four families. In 1859 
it became necessary to distribute a few minor places to outside 
candidates; but, as neither Mr. Coppen nor Mr. Bricur took 
office, the Whigs easily outvoted or assimilated the colleagues 
who were supposed to represent extreme Liberalism. At the 
general election, the new voters of the party will be able to 
deal on equal or advantageous terms with their more aris- 
tocratic or moderate allies; and it is therefore natural that 
many active Liberals should wish to postpone the formation 
of a new Cabinet until they can claim a larger share in the 
distribution of office. Few of Mr. Guapstone’s former col- 
leagues have any considerable hold on the country, and it is 
not improbable that he may personally incline to the cause of 
more enthusiastic and impassioned supporters, On the meet- 
ing of the next Parliament, ambition and curiosity will 
equally recommend an immediate trial, not only of the forces 
of the Government and the Opposition, but of the internal 
balance of power in the Liberal party. 


THE COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH AND MR. EYRE. 


A® unprecedented incident in the Queen’s Bench, which 
irrepressible reporters did their best to convert 
into a scene, has closed for the present the embrangled 
proceedings against Governor Eyre. The Lorp Cuizr 
Justice of England, with the consent of the other members 
of his Court, thought it right this week publicly to disavow 
certain portions of the charge recently delivered by Mr. 
Justice BLacksurn to the Grand Jury of Westminster. In 
the case of Colonel Netson and Lieutenant Branp, it had 
been the duty of the Cuizr Justice himself to direct a London 
jury about the Jamaica rebellion, and it is in the recol- 
lection of the public that he delivered on that occasion a 
learned and elaborate exposition of the law. ‘This charge was 
recently reprinted by authority, and the Cuer Justice, who 
seems to have spent much time and labour on it, had 
appended to the republication notes and illustrations of 
his own, Last week it became the business of Mr. Justice 
BLACKBURN, as senior puisne judge of the Queen’s Bench, 
to deal in his turn with the indictment against Mr. Eyre; 
and considerable surprise was excited when it was seen 
that on more than one important topic, and on one 
vital topic in particular—the arrest of Gorpon—Mr. Justice 
Biacksurn had set aside the argument and direction of his 
chief. What made the matter more strange, while it proved 
at the same time the absolute bona jides of Mr. Justice BLack- 
BURN, was the fact that he actually concluded his remarks 
with an intimation that both Sir ALExaNnDER CocknuRN and 
the other Judges had sanctioned his own version of the law. 
It would really be idle to spend time in discussing the honour 
or accuracy of all the parties to the misapprehension when 
all command the unqualified respect of the English Bar, and 
nothing put mischief can be the object of the gossips who 
seek to apportion out among the personages concerned regu- 
lated degrees of blame for an occurrence which every one regrets, 
Mr. Justice Biacksury, in a dignified and suitable speech, 
gave his version of the manner in which the mistake had 
arisen; but it could not be disputed that his accidental error 
was most untoward and unfortunate in its results, Under all 
the circumstances it was right that it should subsequently be 
rectified, and rectified publicly; though anything like a 
personal difference between Judges on the Bench is « real 
misfortune. In cases where the prerogative of the Crown and 
the power of the Crown’s servants and representatives are 
concerned, the Judges of the land are the guardians of the 
rights of English subjects; and, on a matter so fraught with 
difficulty as martial law, it would have been a failure of justice 
if the Queen’s Bench had allowed an authoritative direction to 
be given in their name which seemed to them unduly to favour 
the prerogative. 
Mr. Justice BLackburn’s great and remarkable mastery of 


the English law lends the utmost weight to all his judicial 
expositions. There is, perhaps, no Judge on the Bench mor 
fitted to elucidate a dark point of English law, or whose leant 
ing and acumen the profession more heartily admires, _ 
this only made it the more necessary that the Queey’ 
Bench should disavow any of his expressions which append 
to commit them to too much. The arrest of Gorpoy, in par. 
ticular, must be deemed a matter the legality or illegali 
of which is of the utmost constitutional moment. Whether 
Mr. Eyre should be further harassed for a blunder committeg 
by him under circumstances of danger and anxiety jg 
one thing. To hold that he was legally justified jy 
transporting a man, from a district in which martial Jay 
did not prevail into a district where it did, for the purpose of 
trying him by a court-martial, instead of by the ordinary 
processes of law, is another thing altogether. We need 
not take on us to assert that Mr. Justice Buacksury jg 
wrong in the view which he has conscientiously and labo. 
riously formed, but his opinion was a surprise to map 
sound lawyers, its value is somewhat impaired by the 
strong expressions which he permitted himself to use from 
his seat on the Bench about Gorpon, and it would be a 
very serious matter indeed if he were right in law. It is not 
that there is any great risk of the Commander-in-Chief jn 
Ireland, on an outbreak of Fenianism, arresting Mr. Gtap- 
sToNeE and Mr. Brieut, and trying them by a Committee of 
Netsons and of Branps. But Englishmen in authority in 
distant countries are sufficiently inclined, as it is, to deal 
loosely with the liberties of natives of a different race, 
and the spirit which leads people to consider it a matter of 
indifference where a man is tried, provided that he is exe- 
cuted, is one totally at variance with the whole temper and 
character of justice. As the Cuier Justice of England and 
the Queen’s Bench thought Mr. Justice BLackburn in error 
about Mr. Eyre’s use of martial law, they were bound to sa 
so, for the sake of warning future administrators and officials, 
quite apart from the case of Mr. Eyre, of whom no reasonable 
person wishes to make a victim or a scapegoat. In a free and 
well-ordered country there is occasionally a temptation in 
individual cases to make light of constitutional safe 

But it is the strict preservation of these safeguards that has 
made the very nation which imagines it can afford to 
think lightly of them the free and prosperous nation which it 
is; and the liberal spirit of the great constitutional lawyers 
of the past seems to us to be found rather in the expressions of 
the Lorp Cuizr Justice of England about Gorpon’s unhappy 
arrest than in that of his eminent colleague and puisne. 


The immunity twice extended by grand juries to Mr. Eyze 
is in accordance with the general feeling of the country ; but 
it would have been a misfortune if his acquittal had involved 
in any way a legal ratification of the extraordinary acts com- 
mitted under his authority in Jamaica. Honesty, when it 
has lost its head, often commits acts that require to be con- 
doned, but constitutional innovations do not become legitimate 
because they have been committed in good faith. There can 
be no doubt, since the Report of the Jamaica Commission, 
that an English subject was put to death by a court composed 
of indiscreet oflicers, upon evidence that would not have 
warranted the hanging of a dog; and, unless the majority 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench are mistaken, the miserable 
prisoner was dragged under the jurisdiction of this military 
tribunal by illegal violence. It may be the truth that Mr. 
Gorpon was, as Mr. Justice BLacksurn described him, a pesti- 
lent fanatic, though the learned Judge, afier admitting Gor- 
pon’s absolute innocence of the crime for which his life was 
taken, would have acted more discreetly in leaving the 
scourging of his memory to others. But whatever Gorpon’s 
demerits, he had a right, in common with all the QuEEn’s 
subjects, to a fair trial, and his life was forfeited through 
an error of judgment on the part of Mr. Eyre and his colo- 
nial advisers. To the popular sentence, that Mr. Eyre did 
all that happened for the best, we see little objection; but 
even when critics, historians, and jurymen can afford to be 
lenient, it is undesirable to tamper with the severity of the 
law. La Cour rend des arréts, et non pas des services. 
English juries may combine to acquit Mr. Eyre of serious 
crime because juries have a quasi-power of condonation 
committed to them by long custom, and they usually import 
into their decisions the generous prejudices of an English 
audience. Judicial definitions still remain, and ought to 
remain the safme, and no sequel of the unhappy rebellion in 
Jamaica would be more lamentable than if English Judges, 
in order to shield a conscientious or honourable man from the 
legal consequences of his acts, were to relax the stern and 


noble limits of the Constitution. No graver subject has come 
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ynder the cognizance of the Court of Queen’s Bench during 
the present century. Whether Mr. Justice Buacksurn’s 
gecidental misstatement as to the views of his brother Judges 

‘sht have been prevented by greater care on their part, or 
gould have been corrected in a different way, it is difficult for 

who are not behind the scenes to determine; but, in 

ite of the disagreeable appearance of a scene, Sir A. Cock- 

gurn and his colleagues appear to have discharged a necessary 
and a salutary duty. 

On some matters of importance that did not immediately 
affect the question of Gorpoy’s arrest or condemnation, it 
js observable that the luminous mind of Mr. Justice BLack- 
porn has arrived at conclusions not altogether dissimilar 
jn effect from those of the Cuier Justice. The pre- 
cise interpretation of the Jamaica statutes, except so far 
gs it concerns Mr. Eyre’s case, will soon cease to be material, 
put England has too many colonies and settlements upon her 
hands not to be interested in the discussion of the meaning and 
limits of martial law. Mr. Justice Buackury, upon the whole, 
shows a disposition to stretch the QuEEN’s prerogative as far 
ssmay lawfully be done; but, stretch it as he may, he does not 

it to any very great extent. It is certain, in spite of 
all that has been talked and written, that martial, as distinct 
from military, law in time of peace, is altogether unknown to 
the Constitution, and that in time of war nothing but 
absolute necessity can warrant or justify its existence. 
«Jt cannot be doubted,” says Mr. Justice BLacksurn, that 
“when Mr. Eyre, as Colonial Governor, kept up martial 
“law for thirty days, when armed resistance had ceased 
“in the first day or two, and it was quite possible to try 
“the prisoners by the regular tribunals, he exceeded what 
“would have been authorized by the most extended view 
“of the prerogative of the Crown.” Mr. Eyre’s conduct in 
this respect, though illegal according to English law, might 
be defended, according to the learned Judge, by the local 
Jamaica statutes; but even this is a matter of admitted doubt 
and difficulty. ‘Ihe best test or measure of the existence of 
civil war is perhaps the interruption, by means of armed con- 
flict, of the ordinary sittings of the Law Courts; and English- 
men are concerned in the maintenance of the sound doctrine 
that, as long as the Law Courts sit to exercise their func- 
tions, the lives and liberties of the meanest and most criminal 
ought not to be at the discretion of regimental officers. 
The history of more than one British colony shows what 
horrors may be perpetrated when, to use Sir A. Cocksurn’s 
eloquent language, ‘‘ Vengeance is let loose in the shape of 
“martial law, to be exercised by a dominant class on an 
“inferior and despised race”; and courts-martial are not 
% famous for the justice they administer to soldiers that 
we should wish to see their jurisdiction unduly extended 
over civilians. Justice administered by the best officers 
according to their lights is, after all, only justice administered 
by a class, and in times of panic or excitement class jus- 
tice is capable of acts which make humane men shudder. 
Unhappy as has been the spirit that has animated both sides in 
what is now, we trust, the extinct Eyre controversy, the most 
deplorable result of all would be if, from a natural sympathy 
with Mr. Kyre’s position, any large portion of the public were 
to underrate the importance of watching with the utmost 
jealousy the unconstitutional pretensions of martial law. 


PRUSSIA. 


-— illness which compels Count Bismark to retire for 
a time from the guidance of Prussian politics is natu- 
tally watched with keen interest, but with very various 
feelings, by all who occupy themselves with the affairs of 
Europe. ‘The French semi-official press has gone wild about 
1, and shown how far the base imagination of flunkies can 
goin devising evil stories of those it hates and fears, to please 
those it fears and affects to love. The German press tries 
o make the best of it, and to speak of the good ‘that rest 
will do to the hero of their country. We at a distance 
cannot help remembering Cavour, and fearing lest the man 
Who has made Germany should be as completely and sud- 
ly worn out as the man who made Italy. It is no wonder 
Count Bismark’s nerves should be shattered, and that 
thought and work should have told on him. He has gone 
ugh more than flesh and blood can be supposed capable 

of standing. Ever since he achieved his great victory, and 
Sadowa made him master of Germany, he has had a most 
borious and complicated task in persuading, coaxing, in- 
citing, and restraining Germany as occasion arose, so that 
€ might carry his great work to its destined end. With 
different objects, he has always been having a Parliament of 
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some sort meeting at Berlin. But, whichever might be the Par- 


liament he had to deal with, he always held before it the same 
beacon for its guidance. He has had a settled policy in which 
he has persevered without intermission, and this policy has 
been to unite Germany as against France, but to let the work 
of union go on in Germany itself in a gentle, easy way, and 
with as little irritation as possible. He has, above all things, 
tried to avoid inspiring the belief that Prussia is going to 
use force or threats to make the Southern States join her. At 
first no one believed him. It was thought that, after what 
had happened at Hanover and at Frankfort, it would be childish 
to affect to believe in the moderation and innocent designs of 
Count Bismark. But gradually he has instilled the conviction 
that he really means what he says, and that he has no inten- 
tion whatever of coercing reluctant States to join the Northern 
Federation. He has kept back States, like Baden, that 
would have joined the Federation if he would have allowed 
it. He has convinced the Prussian Parliament that it 
must not dream of carrying matters with too high a hand, 
and of Prussianizing the smaller States against their will. He 
has satisfied the North-German Parliament that it has got as 
much independence and as respectable a sort of existence as, 
under the circumstances, it could have, and he has avoided 
bringing it in any way into collision with the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. And lastly, he has performed recently the greatest 
feat of all, and has brought the Customs Parliament, many 
members of which were very fractious, obstinate, and in- 
credulous, to believe that the new political system of Germany 
has been devised so as to do Germans good, to make them 
richer, happier, and more powerful; and that, while the 
South can, if it pleases, remain united to Prussia by very 
slender ties, it yet can increase and intensify these ties when 
it wishes. The speech in which the Kine took leave of the 
Customs Parliament, which has just closed its sitting, was 
conceived in a strain that represented something much more 
real and much more valuable than Royal Speeches ordinarily 
deal with. The Kine gave a solemn assurance that he would 
exercise no pressure on the Southern States, and that he felt con- 
fident that he would be believed when he gave this assurance. 
He was believed; the Southern representatives have satisfied 
themselves that Prussia is dealing honestly by them, and are 
therefore animated by a feeling of friendliness towards Prussia 
which certainly did not exist a year ago. That they so feel 
is due mainly to Count Bismark, and it is easy to understand 
what anxious, depressing, wearisome work it must have been 
to produce this desirable result. 


History, we trust, will not idolize Count Bismark 7 

more than it will idolize Cavour or Louis Napoeon. It 

will record the serious faults and failings of all three men. 

Count Bismark has done, perhaps, the fewest very question- 

able acts of the three, but he has been personally more insulting 

and aggravating than the other two of his great contempora- 

ries. He had the contempt which a clear-sighted, acute, un- 

sympathetic man has for those who are trying to do in a 

blundering, ineffectual way what he feels certain he could do 

in a decisive and effectual way. His opinion was that German 

unity and nationality could only be brought about by one 
means—that, namely, of giving Austria a thoroughly good 

beating in battle. ‘The Germans had to find out where the 
true centre of their power lay, and they could not find out. 
this by debating and talking and writing. There was thus a 
radical ditterence between theold Prussian Parliamentand Count 
Bismark. Both wished to effect the union of Germany. But 
the Parliamentary leaders hoped to attain this union by ex- 
hibiting at Berlin the attractive spectacle of perfectly and 
successiully tree institutions. Count Bismark was of opinion 
that the influence of Austria would always be so strong as to 
counteract the attractive forces of Prussian Liberalism, even if 
it were conceded that this Liberalism had an attractive force. 
Austria could not be persuaded to relinquish this influence 
voluntarily ; and therefore there was nothing to be done but 
to take the sword, and turn her by main force out of Ger- 
many. It was a tremendous risk to run, but Count 
Bismark was determined it should be encountered. He 
played for a very heavy stake, and won it. That he 
did win it, and that he saw it must be won if Prussia 
was to lead Germany, and that it could be won if the 
contest was forced on when Austria was unprepared for war 
and had no allies, shows his great daring and foresight, 
although his success is rather likely to lead the world to do 
less than justice to those who, when he was arrogant and con- 
temptuous towards the old Prussian Parliament, stood up to 
him and resolutely supported their own dignity and honour. 
And he himself has lived to reap the fruits of the virtues of 
his adversaries, for it is because, in those days of fierce 
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altercations, there were members of the Prussian Parliament 
who confronted him boldly, that the Parliamentary assemblies 
now held at Berlin, in which many of the former opponents of 
Count Bismark have seats, keep a hold on popular respect, and 
escape the reproach of being mere collectionsof servile nominees. 
Since Sadowa, he has always treated his Parliaments with cour- 
tesy, and has endeavoured in many ways to please them and to 
let them have their own way. But on one point he was firm. 
Whenever any question arose as to the reconstruction of 
Germany and the treatment of the Southern States, he always 
declared that he must be taken to know what it was wise and 
right to do, that he could not and would not give any reasons, 
but that no one could have such good reasons, because no 
one knew the real facts half as well as he did. If, un- 
fortunately, his illness should be prolonged, and the conduct 
of important affairs should pass temporarily or permanently 
into other hands, it is here that his loss will be felt. ‘The 
policy which he marked out for Prussia is secured ; it is not 
at all likely that any effort will be made to depart from it. 
But no one will have the experience he has, and it will be 
very difficult to apply his policy in detail with anything like 
the tact and judgment he has displayed. 

Prussia under his management has lately been very pacific. 
The Germans have no national love of war as the French have, 
and they are under no temptation to get up a mad struggle 
merely to stop the talk of the discontented. ‘The Emprror 
Napo.eon is also, we may hope, sincere in his repeated 
declarations that he desires peace, expects peace, and will not 
hear of anything but peace. Still, if this is the Empexror’s 
real mind, it is exceedingly unfortunate that his subordinates 
should do so very many things either provocative of war or 
tending to keep alive the notion that a war is impending. 
No one can believe that the vapouring General who lately 
made a raid into German territory from Strasburg, and 
affected to be taking official observations of the defences of 
a portion of the German bank of the Rhine, would have 
dared to do anything of the sort if he had not known that 
he would be thought well of in high quarters for doing 
what he did. Luxemburg, again, has recently been agitated 
by a supposed popular movement for annexation to France, 
and the work of French agents in the matter has been so 
apparent that the Dutch Government has thought it necessary 
to go through the form of a languid interference with their 
schemes. Prussia, too, is said to have complained, and its 
complaints have been listened to. But that French agents 
should have been sent to stir up the weak minds of the people 
of Luxemburg is much more significant as a sign of hostile 
intentions, than a compliance with the request of Prussia for 
the withdrawal of these agents, after it was found out what 
they were doing, is significant as a sign of peace. The journey 
of Prince Napoveon, too, to Vienna keeps alive suspicions 
that his cousin has schemes on foot that will sooner or later 
be fatal to the peace of Europe. The Prince may be only 
a harmless traveller taking a pleasure trip at a nice time 
of the year, but the fancy or acuteness of Continental poli- 
ticians sees all kinds of deep designs in his wanderings. He 
is going to purchase the alliance of Austria for France; he is 
going to stir up the Poles of Galicia against Russia; he is 
going to ascertain in what precise quarter the old intermin- 
able Eastern question may be renewed with the greatest like- 
lihood of advantage to France. Very likely all these fancies 
as to the secret objects of his journey may be pure nonsense. 
But, although they may be nonsense, yet every one must 
know that it would be unavoidable that they should be formed, 
and should alarm and irritate the minds of men, and theretore 
it may fairly be said to have been a mistake that the Prince 
should have made such a journey at the present moment. It 
is not very easy to quiet the alarms ot Europe when they 
have lasted a long time, and everything should be avoided 
which is likely to be misconstrued, and to suggest that war is 
among the distant designs of a man who can, any day he 
pleases, set all Europe blazing with military fury. 


THE BOUNDARY BILL. 
M® RUSSELL GURNEY, in concluding his defence of 


the Boundary Commissioners and of their proceedings, 
took occasion to lament over the misery of having to do with 
a weak Government. Of all Governments, he said, quoting 
an expression of Lord MeLzourne, a weak Government is the 
worst. He certainly has found out what it is to serve a 
Government so weak that it not only cannot give effect 
to its opinions, but that it changes this way and that 
under pressure, until at last it does not know what its own 
opinions are. The whole movement for rectifying the boun- 


daries of boroughs came from Mr. Disrak1t, who insisted that 
this rectification was a measure of simple justice due t 
the landed interest. Boroughs had invaded: counties, ang 
the counties and the country gentry owning the land in the 
counties ought to be protected against the adverse influence 
of the inhabitants of the outskirts of big towns who had 
nothing to do with the counties, and who ought to vote ag 
belonging to the big towns with which they were real} 
connected. ‘That justice was to be done them in this reg y 
was one of the chief considerations that induced the Cop. 
servatives to pass the Reform Bill of last year. It is indeed 
impossible to say that they insisted on a rectification of 
boundaries as a condition on which they passed the Bill; for 
they were so proud of passing a Reform Bill, and of being able 
to say that their man had done it, that they really insisted on 
nothing except that a Reform Bill should be passed, and that 
Mr. Disrac.i should be popularly considered as its author. But 
the rectification of boundaries was certainly held out to the 
country party as one of the great gains and safeguards which, 
by the wonderful adroitness of their leader, they had secured, 
The Commission was appointed, and its instructions were y 
simple, and entirely in keeping with the object for which, as 
Mr. Disracvi assured his party, a rectification of boundaries 
was desirable. The Commissioners spent a great deal of 
time, and took infinite pains, to carry out their instructions 
honestly. ‘They had one single duty to perform. They had 
to follow the growth of large towns, so as to include in 
the Parliamentary area all that really and indisputably 
belonged to the town. They found that in many instances 
this was a very difficult task, for in very large towns it 
is, as all Londoners know, impossible to say exactly 
where the town ends and the country begins. But they 
arrived at as just and accurate a solution as they could 
arrive at by patient study of the real circumstances of each 
case. Not a suspicion of party bias rests on their decision, 
They did their work thoroughly well, and if it was their busi- 
ness to follow the growth of towns, they cannot be accused 
of pushing this too far, and of including, on frivolous 
pretexts, centres of population obviously and totally uncon- 
nected with the towns. And, in arriving at a conclusion, 
they most properly disregarded that opposition of the inhabi- 
tants of the localities which was based on a fear of coming 
within the sweep of municipal taxation. Whether persons 
living on the edge of a large town ought or ought 
not to enjoy all the benefits of the taxation of that 
town without contributing to it is totally different from 
the question whether, tor the purposes of Parliamentary 
representation, the accretions of boroughs ought to be taken 
out of counties. ‘That, even on their own principles, the 
Commissioners made no mistakes it would be rash to assert. 
With the utmost endeavour to decide rightly, a body of 
strangers, however much pains they take, will sometimes 
decide a diflicult question of local detail wrongly. But it is 
evident that the mistakes they made were very tew and very 
unimportant, for the opposition to their decisions was in 
almost every instance based on the ground that their instrue- 
tions were wrong, aud not on the ground that they had not 
carried out those instructions rightly. If ever, therefore, there 
was a Report of Commissioners which a Government was 
bound to support, and was interested in supporting, it was this 
Report of the Boundary Commissioners. But the Commis- 
sioners found, to their mortification and astonishment, that they 
were in the hands of a weak Government—of the very weakest 
Government conceivable to be called a Government at all. The 
feeling of the House of Commons was evidently adverse to 
the recommendations of the Commissioners, and the Govern- 
ment had no choice but to bow to the feelings of the House. 
A Select Committee was proposed, and the proposal was 
eagerly caught at by the Government as a means of avoiding 
the open ignominy of abandoning the Commissioners. The 
Select Committee quickly presented a Report entirely undoing 
in many cases the work of the Commissioners. ‘The Govern- 
ment was in a fix, and timidly proposed that the differences of 
the Commissioners and the Committee should be disc 
and decided one by one in the House. But this did not at all 
please the House, which hated the prospect of the wearisome, 
interminable discussion, and which knew that an early dissolu- 
tion would be impossible if this delay in passing the Boundary 
Bill was permitted. Accordingly, a private member took the 
conduct of the Bill out of the hands of the Government, and 
proposed that the recommendations of the Committee, a8 p- 
posed to those of the Commissioners, should be accepted in 4 
mass. ‘The House caught at the simple expedient, so admitr- 
ably adapted to save trouble, and cut short discussion. es 
Boundary Bill was virtually passed in a single sitting. The 
whole scope of the Bill was changed. ‘The object with which 
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it had been framed was abandoned; the labours of the Com- 
missioners were disregarded; but something still called a 
Boundary Bill was put into shape, and one more of the 
obstacles to a dissolution was got out of the way. 


The Select Committee proceeded on an entirely different 
principle from that which had guided the Commissioners. 
Mr. Watrote in his speech on Monday, and Mr. Bruce in his 

h on Thursday, clearly showed what this difference was, 
and how complete and radical was its character. The prin- 
ciple by which the Commissioners were guided under the 
Parliamentary instructions they received was, that the boroughs 
ought so to be enlarged as to include all who by con- 
tinuity of residence and community of interests properly 
belonged to the town represented. It was to carry out this 

inciple as a just and necessary principle, and likely to prove 
jn its operation beneficial to the Conservative party, that Mr. 
DisracLt made a Boundary Bill an integral part of his 
measure Of Reform. But the principle on which the Com- 
mittee thought themselves entitled to proceed was totally 
different. ‘They conceived that it was their business, not 
to follow the growth of towns, but to consider where to 
draw the line in boroughs so as to make the best 
constituencies. They declined to follow the growth of very 
large towns for two reasons—that to do so would make the 
borough constituencies inconveniently large, and the county 
constituencies inconveniently small. Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, they said, is quite large enough already, but East 
Worcestershire and South Warwickshire can well bear to 
have their constituencies enlarged. If Hampstead were added 
to Marylebone, Mr. Bruce urged, the constituency of Maryle- 
bone, which is very large already, would be swollen so as to 
be utterly unmanageable, while the constituency of the divi- 
sion of the county in which Hampstead lies would be far too 
much reduced. On the other side of the Thames there is a 
sill stronger case. East Surrey was last year subdivided 
m account of the large suburban population included in it; 
but the Commissioners, following their prescribed principle of 
looking solely to the growth of towns, decided that a large 
portion of this very suburban population ought to be taken 
out of the county and attached to Lambeth, so that the rural 
parts of Surrey would have an increased representation given 
them in consideration of their having attached to them a 
town population which by subsequent legislation was taken 
away from them. This was a very telling instance, and 
showed how great are the difficulties of following any political 
piinciple to its logical conclusion in a country like England. 
Mr. WALPOLE even went further, and, entirely departing from 
Mr. DisraEi’s original justification of the proposal to rectify 
the boundaries of boroughs, he declared that, in his opinion, it 
was a very good thing that the counties should have these over- 
flowings of large towns included in them. He not only said, as Mr. 
Bruce said, that the divisions of Surrey, in which the outskirts 
of Lambeth lie, require these outskirts to be included in the 
county constituencies, in order to give these constituencies a 
sufficient numerical importance, but that a constituency in 
which a suburban population was mixed with an agricultural 
population was in itself a good constituency. That is, the very 
evil which Mr. Disrak.i proposes to remedy, for the benefit of 
the old Conservative party, was pronounced by one who a few 
months ago was his colleague, not to be an evil at all, buta very 
gteat good. It is a thing not to be avoided, but to be desired, 
that the overflow of large towns should control, or at any rate 
greatly influence, county elections. ‘This was the view which 
Mr. Watrote, to the surprise of his Conservative friends, 
declared himself to entertain, and it was a view which im- 
mediately found favour with the House of Commons, where it 
has always been accepted by the Liberals, and where the 
Ministry had no longer any heart or courage to oppose it. 

The discussion on Mr. Hispert’s amendment was almost 

exclusively confined to the examination of the exceedingly 
and personal question whether Mr. Bricut should be 
allowed to control the elections for North Warwickshire and 
East Worcestershire. ‘The Commissioners proposed to add a 
Population of upwards of thirty thousand to the constituency 
of Birmingham, and on their principles they were clearly 
Might in doing so. It is amusing to learn that the Com- 
Missioners were so afraid of Mr. Bricur that they did 
hot venture to deal with Birmingham as they dealt 
With other towns. Assistant-Commissioners would do else- 
Where, but there must be a bigger man to walk into the 
Very den of the lion. Mr. Water was accordingly deputed 
to go for them, as the Commissioners may be supposed 
to have thought they would thus get a lion on their side, and 
g8 Would be made even. If Mr. Bricur roared against 
decision of the Commissioners, the Zimes could roar for 


it, and perhaps—it was but a frail perhaps—the roar of the 
Times would be the louder. So the great Commissioner went 
down and looked into things with his own eyes, and decided 
that a little trifle of thirty thousand souls should be added to the 
constituency of Birmingham. The hearts of the Conservatives 
of Warwickshire and Worcestershire leapt within them, for these 
thirty thousand people were very dangerous in the counties, 
and could not do any harm in Birmingham. But Mr. Bricur 
disliked the arrangement. His seat could not be affected one 
way or the other, and if the new voters caused additional trouble 
and expense, it was no matter to him, as he is one of the 
happy members who have all trouble and cost taken off their 
shoulders by their enthusiastic supporters. But it was a very 
fine thing to throw such a large body of persons whom he 
could easily influence into the constituencies of the adjacent 
counties. He accordingly determined to set aside the decision 
of the Commissioners, and he has been very successful. The 
simple device of the Commissioners turned out to be totall 
unavailing, and the roar of the leading journal on their behalf 
has been as the roar of a nightingale or a sucking dove. The 
county members who were immediately interested, and who 
hated and feared Mr. Bricut, had their say against him, and 
he answered them as is his wont, sliding easily over difficul- 
ties, and making the most of all that was in his favour. The 
case was, in fact, a crucial one, and although it was made 
prominent, not because it was a crucial one, but because 
the county members were bitter against Mr. Bricut, yet it 
was as good an instance as could be found to decide whether 
the House would finally sanction the principle of Mr. Disrag.i 
or the principle of Mr. Watpote—the principle that all 
that belongs to boroughs shall be given to them, or the prin- 
ciple that, when big boroughs have reached certain limits, 
their overflow shall go to increase the importance and deter- 
mine the character of the county constituencies. ‘The House 
decided to go with Mr. Wa.pote, and they not only adhered 
to the views of the Committee, as opposed to those of the 
Commissioners, with regard to England, but they established 
the same precedent in Scotland, and insisted that the 
boundaries of Glasgow should not be enlarged as the 
Government proposed so as to take important suburbs out 
of the county. This decision completed the Scotch Reform 
Bill, and the Boundary Bill has also been practically finished. 
There remain, therefore, only the Irish Reform Bill, and we 
trust that we may add the Bribery Bill, for Parliament to get 
through, and then its members may bid farewell to West- 
minster and set themselves to the arduous task oy preparing to 
face constituencies of the real character and tendencies of 
which they, and every one else, are for the most part com- 
pletely ignorant. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE AND ITS DEBTS, 


é ig Report upon the French Loan affords an ample justi- 
fication of all that has been said, both in this country and 
elsewhere, as to the reckless and increasing prodigality of the 
French Empire. A remarkable article in the present number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains a brief summary of 
the financial exploits of the Emperor and his Ministers since 
his accession to the throne. The performances have most of 
them been in the same line. The great art of a French finan- 
cier is to know how to charge posterity with the cost of present 
luxuries and extravagances without appearing to do so; or, 
in other words, to borrow without opening the “ grand-livre.” 
During the last seventeen years the experiments practised upon 
the corpus vile of French finance have been legion. Every- 
thing on which the Empire could lay its hands it has dis- 
counted and converted into ready money; nor is there in 
the history of either its Cabinets or its Legislative Assembly 
a single notable instance in which it has hesitated boldly 
to pledge the resources of the future in order to liqui- 
date the wants and embarrassments of the present. From 
the Bank of France down to the Company for pro- 
moting public works in Algeria, every available source of 
borrowing capital has been tried on ruinous and exorbitant 
terms. ‘l'wenty years of extended monopoly are purchased by 
the Bank of France on the condition that it shall add one 
hundred millions to its capital, and lend that number of francs 
to the State in return for four per cent. interest. The Algerian 
Company in like manner is drained by, and in its turn drains, 
the Government. The contract of 1866 obliged this body to 
furnish one hundred millions in six years for public works in 
Algeria. For six years the Treasury benefits, that is to say, 
to the extent of one-sixth of that sum; but the six years 
elapsed, and the money spent, for fift} years the State will be 
subject to a perpetual annuity of 5,760,000 francs. The 
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simple truth is that the Empire, in order to hold its position, 
must spend. It finds itself in this dilemma—on the one hand, 
it has to grapple with perpetual deficits, and to endeavour by 
every sort of financial contortion to make its receipts balance 
its expenditure; on the other hand, it cannot afford to give 
up its system of applying unreal stimulants to industry and 
speculation. It sows concessions, public works, companies, 
guarantees, and every sort of special privilege and monopoly 
broadeast, in order to keep up a show of enterprise and wealth 
and prodigality. Meanwhile, the sum total of its own obli- 
gations is increasing at an enormous rate, and it only is 
necessary to add up a few figures to convince oneself how fast 
and furiously beggars upon horseback can ride towards bank- 
ruptey. 
Taking the imposts of 1852, when the Empire began, 
as the level above which the accretions of subsequent 
financial obligations have accumulated, M. Anprié Cocuut 
estimates the extraordinary resources and means to which 
the Empire has had recourse—including the proposed loan 
to cover the deficit of 1867, 1868, 1869—at the gigantic 
figure of 4,322,478,508 francs. This allows for every sort 
of extraordinary relief of which the Treasury has availed 
itself, from the sale of public forests down to the 
forfeit money of public Companies. Such is the sum 
which, in addition to the ordinary income from taxa- 
tion, the Empire has raised. Naturally its annual obliga- 
tions have risen in proportion. The interest of the 
French debt (including every sort of annuity and floating 
obligation) was only 291 millions in the year 1852. Seven- 
teen years of grace and of the French Empire have nearly 
doubled this sum, and the amount stands at present at the 
modest figure of 549 millions. The difference, as will be seen, 
amounts to 256 or 257 millions, and M. Cocuur hereupon calls 
attention to a significant calculation that suggests itself. 
Divide the 4,322 millions that the French Empire has carried 
to its credit by the seventeen years which it has taken for 
the operation, and we have 254 millions as the average 
of extraordinary aids yearly realized. If these figures be 
correct, and correct in all probability they are, the French 
financial situation is unique. That it has been the subject 
of serious anxiety to all sober French statesmen is equally 
certain. Even the Corps Législatif has at last been touched 
by the idea of national insolvency, and the careful scrutiny that 
has been this year expended on the Government proposal of a 
fresh loan shows that the Corps Législatif, where money is 
concerned, has certain gross commercial instincts which all its 
loyalty to the Emperor cannot persuade it to forget. The origin 
of the financial difficulty is tolerably obvious to all eyes. The 
French Empire burns its candle at both ends. It has a peace 
establishment and a war establishment going at the sume time, 
both of the most expensive kind, and founded on the most 
reckless system. With one hand it sows money on public 
works; with the other it squanders it on new artillery, new 
rifles, new fortifications, and on other items of military expen- 
diture. No prudent nation can exhaust all its energies both 
upon peace and upon war. Yet the French Empire, year 
after year, does both. No natural resources can supply the 
means of such supernatural exploits, and France, by a fatal 
conjunction of circumstances, finds herself, at the close of this 
protracted financial effort, weakened in prestige abroad, and 
threatened with avery serious industrial and commercial crisis 
The Report of M. Gresster, in justifying the expenditure 
which necessitates a fresh loan, alludes pointedly to the tact that 
French preparations for war have not suspended, and are not 
intended to suspend, the operations of peace. The third part 
of the Report “‘ maintains the dotation for public works for 
“the years 1868 and 1869, and permits the completion of 
“ those useful arteries which serve so powerfully for the cir- 
“ culation of the products of industry, commerce, and agricul- 
“ture.” M. Gresser admits, for the sake of his immediate 
argument, that if the proposed loan had originated in an 
idea of war, it would not have been prudent to carry 
on simultaneously military preparations and works which 
only belong to periods of calm. He draws, however, this 
distinction, that the portion of expenses concerning the 
military and naval departments is designed only to place 
the military machinery of France on a level with pro- 
gress; and he infers that it is not therefore necessary to 
arrest, during the operation, the advance of public works. 
The distinction between the readjustment of military ma- 
chinery for the sake of defence and its readjustment for pur- 
poses of aggression is, we take it, rather political or moral 
than financial, since in both cases the immediate burden on 
the country is the same. The fact remains that France cannot 


afford to bleed in two places at one and the same miny 
and that she has not sutficient stamina to expend herself 
simultaneously upon peace and war. With respect to the 
moral justification of making posterity pay for readjustmentg 
of military machinery, it is, we take it, about on a par with 
the morality of making posterity pay for a great war; nor can 
a hair’s-breadth line be drawn on principle between the two 
cases. M. Gresster is right in condemning the system which 
keeps the gates of Janus neither open nor shut, but perpetual] 
ajar; only he does not see that he fails in showing the 
present circumstances are exceptional. No doubt it is ex. 
ceedingly natural that France should be desirous of fyy. 
nishing herself with Chassepots, and of arming her frontier 
towns. She has been the leading Power in Europe 
too long to permit of her looking with complacency on 
the sudden pretensions of Prussia to assume the rdle of 
chief actor on the European stage. But, natural or not, the 
efforts of France to retain her place are exhausting, and 
doubly exhausting when the Empire will not consent to relax 
a single jot of its usual extravagant expenditure. From first 
to last the game has been the same, to produce by lavish 
profusion the popular impression that the Imperial period is 
one of internal prosperity as well as of external splendour, 


THE SUSPENSORY BILL AND THE LORDS, 


fp Suspensory Bill has virtually passed the Commons, 
and it now remains to see what the Lords will do with it, 
Opinions on this point have been very freely expressed before- 

hand, and while on the one hand very clear intimations have been 

given tuat the Lords will reject the Bill at once in a sum 

and insulting manner, on the other hand the Lords have been 

conjured not to make a wilful mistake, not to oppose the 

interests of their order, and not to reject a Bill which it will 

do no harm to pass, but which may be the source of great 

calamities to them if they dare to reject it. If the Lords were 

to be convinced by honest argument, nothing could be better 

than that they should pass the Suspensory Bill. This Bill is. 
only the complement of the decision of the Commons that the 

Irish Church ought to be disestablished. As we think that 

the disestablishment of the Irish Church is a simple measure 

of justice, and therefore to be accomplished in spite of the 

pain it will cause to thousands of good men, and in spite of 
the dangers with which it threatens the English Church, 

it would be most satisfactory that the Lords should 

be brought to the same conclusion. If they could but 

be induced to look upon the question of retaining or dis- 

establishing the Irish Church as a whole, and to ask them- 

selves whether they really think that Ireland can in any 

event be any longer ruled on the basis of Protestant 
ascendancy, the Lords might, we should think, decide that the 
best thing that could happen would be that a temperate and 
equitable measure of disestablishment should be carried at the 
present crisis. There are, in fact, two heads of argument 
which, if heads of argument had any effect in a world where 
passion and feeling are so much more powerful than reason, 
might sway the Lords. There is the general line of argument 
that an Established Church is a mockery when it is wholly 
opposed to the faith, traditions, and affections of the vast 
majority of the community; and there is the general line of 
argument that Ireland cannot be governed except at the point 
of the bayonet, if, after the House of Commons has re- 
peatedly proclaimed that a great injustice is done her by the 
Establishment of the Irish Church, this injustice is not re- 
medied. It is very possible that a body like the House of 
Lords, capable of calm reflection, and deeply interested in the 
continuance of orderly government, might be overcome by the 
force of either of these lines of argument. It would be in the 
highest degree satisfactory if fairly and honestly the Peers 
passed the Suspensory Bill, either because they adopted the 
view that an Established Church ought never to be the 
Church of an insignificant minority, or because, as statesmen, 
they recognised that to consent to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was a necessary sacrifice if the peaceable and 
amicable government of Ireland was to be maintained. But 
the passing of the Suspensory Bill by the Lords is put on @ 
totally different footing. It is taken for granted that the 
Lords entirely object to it, and yet ought to pass it. Argus 
ments, it is taken for granted, will have no weight for them 
unless those arguments appeal to their fears, or to their per- 
ception of what the Constitution requires of them. A neW 
question is thus raised. It is not asked whether the Lords 
can be made to approve of the Suspensory Bill, but whether, 
ulthough they totally disapprove of it, they still ought not to 
pass it, This is a question partly of constitutional law an 
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ly of expediency, and it is worth while to consider it 
under both heads. 

Every one must agree that there are occasions when the 
House of Lords is bound to yield to the decision of the House 
of Commons. If the two Houses are opposed, one of the two 
must yield; and as the battle has been fought out on more 
than one occasion, and the House of Lords has been proved 
to be the weaker, there can be no good in prolonging a 
hopeless contest, or in the weaker fighting on against the 
stronger. If there is a serious contest between the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, the latter must yield, 
and there is not the slightest shame or disgrace in its 
yielding. But everything turns on the point when it ought 
io yield—when it ought to accept an adverse decision of the | 
House of Commons as final. Unless the House of Lords | 
could interpose delay, could insist that hasty decisions 
should be reconsidered, and could secure that the decision of 
the House of Commons was the decision of the nation, it 
would have no function, no duty, no province at all. If the 
House of Lords has any reason for existing, it must be that 
it can demand that the House of Commons shall only work 
great changes in the Constitution after much deliberation, 
after the nation has been consulted, after the public has had 
a fair and full opportunity of considering what it is that 
the real interesis of the country demand. In extreme 
cases the Lords are justified in insisting that the nation shall 
be specially consulted on the issue whether a measure of 
which the Upper House disapproves is to become law or not. 
It is the duty of the Lords to bow to the wishes of the nation, 
but it is reasonable that the Lords shall demand that these 
wishes should be clearly and definitely expressed. If in the 
autumn of this year or the beginning of next )ear there is an 
election expressly on the issue whether the Irish Church shall 
or shall not be disestablished, and the natiou pronounces by a 
large, clear, and indisputable majority that the Irish Church 
shall be disestablished, then the House of Lords would be 
ouly interposing « useless and irritating obstacle, and would 
show an ignorance of sound constitutional principles, if it 
obstinately rejected a Bill sent up to it by the Commons for 
disestablishing the lrish Church. But at this moment the 
very question at issue between the supporters and the adver- 
saries of the Irish Church is whether the nation is or is not 
favourable to the project for disestablishing it. The QurEn’s 
Government has announced more than once that it believes 
that the real wish of the English nation is to uphold the Lrish 
Church. A dissolution is to take place at the earliest possible 
moment to determine whether the Government is right or not. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible to say that the 
Lords ought to accept the decision of the present House of 
Commons as the decision of the nation. It is quite right that 
they should attend to the opinions of the Ministry, and the 
chiet members of the Ministry assure them that to pass any 
Bill adverse to the Irish Church would be to go against the 
real views and desires of the majority of electors. ‘The Lords 
cannot be bound to know more of England than the Govern- 
ment know. ‘They must surely be at liberty to refer a great 
question like that of the Irish Church to the decision of the 
constituencies. If any proposition in constitutional law is 
clear, it is clear that the Lords may wait to know tue result 
of an election, when that election is to be made in order to 
decide whether the nation is in favour of a pvlicy to which 
the Lords are opposed. Last year it was highly advantageous 
and perfectly proper that the Lords, disliking it as they did, 
should pass the Keform Bill, because both political parties in 
the Commons agreed that the nation wished it should be 
passed, and that the Government could not be carried on un- 
less it was passed. But things are different with regard to 
the Irish Church. The party in power avers that the nation 
does not wish that the Irish Church should be disestablished, 
and the Lords may most properly wait until it is ascertained 
by the decisive test of an election whether their view is right 
or not. 


There is, however, another ground on which it is said that 
the Lords ought to pass the Suspensory Biil, and this is the 
ground of expediency. It is said to be very unwise in them 
to raise an issue between themselves and the nation for such 
a trifle. The Suspensory Bill, it is urged, settles nothing. 
It merely gives a breathing time during which Parliament 
can determine, after full discussion, whether the Irish Church 
is to be disestablished or not. The argument comes to this, 
that if the Lords pass the Suspensory Bill they merely pass a 
temporary measure of very trivial importance, while, if they 
reject it, they will direct a fierce and bitter attack on them- 
selves. But this argument may be turned tle other way. If 


much difference whether they reject it or not. All that will 
have happened will be that the Lords will have differed from 
the Commons on a point to which no one attaches any great 
weight. Now in one sense it is quite true that the Suspenso 
Bill is an unimportant Bill, If those who wish the Iri 
Church to be disestablished are in power next year, and have 
a strong majority in the House of Commons, they will pro- 
bably hold that all persons acquiring vested interests after the 
date when the Suspensory Bill passed the Commons took 
those interests with sufficient notice that Parliament intended 
to deal with them on a different footing from that on which it 
will deal with those whose interests were vested before the 
question of the Irish Church was raised in the course of the 
present Session. The pecuniary difference which will be 
caused by the Bill being passed or rejected is therefore not 
worth considering. But in another sense the Suspensory Bill 
is a very important Bill. It is introduced expressly as a token 
to all the world that the Irish Church is doomed. Are the 
Lords to disregard this, and to pass a Bill intended to produce 
an indirect effect upon men’s minds when this effect is one 
which the Lords would consider as most unfair and preju- 
dicial ?. The only reason why the Lords should put aside their 
feelings and allow themselves to become parties to creating 
the impression as to the Irish Church which they especially 
wish not to create, is that they would damage themselves 
by seeming to withstand the wishes of the nation. But, in the 
first place, the very question at issue is whether the wishes 
of the nation are in favour of the Irish Church being dis- 
established. And, in the next place, the prestige of the Lords 
may be quite as much hurt if they do not reject the 
Suspensory Bill as if they do. If they do not venture even 
to keep a great question open until the nation has pronounced 
its verdict by a general election, the world may naturally ask 
what it is that they dare do or can do, They will appear to 
have no value or place in the Constitution. They will have 
abandoned that special function—the function of giving the 
nation an opportunity for full reflection on important matters— 
which every one agrees it is their main duty to fulfil, They 
may provoke enmity by rejecting the Bill, but they are very 
likely to provoke contempt by passing it, and for those whose 
standing in the world is rather precarious it is better to be 
disliked than to be despised. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


HE House of Commons is not unwilling sometimes to 
devote a day to discussions which involve neither per- 
sonalities nor party conflicts; and yet the supporters and 
opponents of Mr, Lerevre’s Bill for the protection of married 
women arrange themselves naturally under the accustomed 
banners. A born Conservative regards with instinctive anti- 
pathy all attempts to disturb social arrangements, while the 
reforming temper habitually favours philanthropic experi- 
ments and approximations to abstract justice. Mr. Lows, 
who as a legislator is not usually governed by sentimental 
impulses, is intolerant of the anomalous theory which, strictly 
applied, might, as he said, entail upon marriage the conse- 
quences of high treason, Experience indeed has shown that 
women will marry in spite of confiscation, while political mal- 
contents are generally deterred from extreme courses by the 
penalties of death and forfeiture; but Mr. Lowe's sense of 
intellectual justice revolts against a legal absurdity at least as 
readily as against a practical grievance. Mr. Mitt feels more 
acutely than Mr. Lowe the real or supposed hardships of women 
under the present law, and he took credit to himself for assisting 
to remove an argument which might be used in support of his 
favourite scheme of feminine emancipation. Mr. Heapam, 
although he supported the Bill, was not sanguine in his esti- 
mate of its probable results; and the other lawyers who took 
part in the debate, including Mr. Denman, were strongly im- 
pressed with the impracticable character of some of Mr. 
Lerevre’s proposals. The dead-heat between the supporters 
aud opponents of the Bill represented with some accuracy the 
division of opinion which perhaps prevails in general society, 
as well as in the House of Commons. It is not a matter of 
regret that the measure is practically postponed for a year 
by the reference to a Select Committee. In the upper 
classes married women who have property are almost always 
protected by settlements, which often secure their income 
during coverture to their sole and separate use. It is true 
that the husband may sometimes practically appropriate 
to himself the wife’s income in spite of legal arrangements, 
but superior force and influence, legitimate or excessive, will 
survive any possible enactment. Mr. Lowe and other 
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of the doctrine of the common law; but it was justly re- 
marked that property is tied up at marriage for the purpose 
of ensuring a maintenance to both parties, and also for 
the benefit of unborn children. Mr. Lerevre’s Bill would 
enable married women to spend at their discretion the pro- 
perty which under settlement is intentionally placed beyond 
their control. 


The various consequences of giving a married woman the 
rights and liabilities of a feme sole have perhaps not been 
fully considered by Mr. Lerevre. In many cases creditors 
would object to a transfer of security from the husband to the 
wife; and it is scarcely desirable that a perverse woman 
should be able to refuse her contribution to the expenses of 
the household. The undoubted liability of women to become 
victims of imposture is not perhaps in itself a sufficient reason 
for the maintenance of an exceptional law. The pecuniary 
ruin of a family is more often caused by the husband than by 
the wife, but the chances of a catastrophe will be multiplied 
when both parties are equally at liberty to speculate and to 
spend. Marriage is a partnership of a very peculiar kind, and 
it has not yet been ascertained that an indissoluble firm 
can prosper on principles of absolute equality. When two 
men ride on a horse, one must ride behind; nor would Mr. 
Mut himself reverse the relation of the sexes, although he is 
prepared to remodel it. The proposition that women are 
equal to men, if it were generally accepted, would, among 
other results, convert marriage into an absurdity. Disparity 
is an indispensable condition of the closest possible union ; 
and the rights of the weaker sex ought to be regulated in 
detail, instead of being defined as identical with those of men. 
In the general controversy, Mr. Lerevre and his supporters 
have the best of the argument; but no sufficient answer has 
yet been given to the special objections which were urged by the 
ArrorNey-GeNERAL. On the other hand, the opponents of the 
Bill sometimes forgot that they were discussing the claim of 
women to possess property, and not their right to acquire poli- 
tical power. Mr. Karstake wasas zealous in his hostility to Mr. 
Lerevee’s Bill as in his opposition, during the last Session, to 
Mr. Mitv’s iantastic proposal. If another Female Suffrage Bill 
had been introduced he might have found a new argument 
against an absurd innovation, in the silliness and ignorance of 
an American newspaper lately established by some female 
politicians for the purpose of promoting the claim of the 
sex to the franchise; but it does not follow that, because 
men ouglit not to be governed by women, they are entitled 
to rob them. It seems to be admitted on all sides that 
some protective legislation is required; but the ATToRNEy- 
GENERAL’s suggestion that the provisions of the Divorce 
Act should be extended for the purpose might lead to un- 
seemly results. ‘The sensitive community of women would 
have a right to complain that the rights of wives should be 
embodied in an Act intended primarily to provide for cases 
of adultery. There can be no objection to a separate Act 
even if Mr. Lerevre’s preamble and clauses are ultimately 
rejected by Parliament. 


Protection is far more urgently required for earnings than 
for realized property. The wives of gentlemen, if they had a 
vote on the question, might not improbably decline the boon 
which is oflered by Mr. Lerevre. ‘The trustees who refuse 
to concur in any sacrifice for the benefit of their husbands 
guard them effectually against the impulses of rash generosity 
or of unresisting weakness) A man who, if he were 
not restrained by honour and conscience, could neither 
cajole nor intimidate his wife, would probably belong to 
the class of husbands which is least loved and respected by 
women. ‘The inexorable letter of the marriage settlement, 
strictly construed by the trustees or by the Court of Chancery, 
would be ill exchanged for the freedom of a single woman 
to bestow her substance on the object of her affections. ‘The 
hardships of the existing state of law apply, as the pre- 
amble of the Bill justly alleges, chiefly to the poorer classes. 
Women who practise profitable handicrafts, such as washer- 
women, are the heiresses of humble life, and they are far 
too commonly sought in marriage by fortune-hunters who 
propose to live in idleness on their earnings. The Divorce 
Act gives a remedy to the injured wife in the ex- 
ceptional case of desertion; but a woman had far better 
be left to her own resources than be forced to maintain 
a drunken reprobate. ‘The simplest method of protecting an 
industrious wife against plunder is to adopt Mr. Lerevre’s 
proposal of making her mistress of her own property. In the 
higher ranks of society there are few parallel cases, but there 
is no reason why a lady who succeeds as an authoress or an 
artist should not enjoy absolute control over the fruits of her 
own labour. There will still be abundance of the softness 


As a general rule, married women ought to be allowed to 
leave their property by will; but it matters comparative} 
little whether a right, frequently reserved by marriage settle- 
ment, is extended to all cases. Among the poorer class, the 
only women who are likely to accumulate considerable sums 
of money are domestic servants who have from various causes 
lived apart from their husbands. If there are children of the 
marriage, the mother ought to be allowed to provide for them 
to the extent of her means; and the cases in which strangers 
would become the objects of a misapplied bounty would be too 
rare to require legislative interference. If the Select Committee 
on Mr. Lerrvre’s Bill proceeds with the inquiry during the 
present Session, it will do well to obtain, if possible, sufficient 
evidence of the feelings of the mass of the people in different 
parts of the kingdom. No Act will be operative or advan- 
tageous unless it represents with tolerable fidelity the opinions 
both of the husbands and of the wives whom it will chiefly 
affect. Mr. Jacos Brigut, and some of the other speakers in 
the debate, may not improbably have been accurate in their 
statements, but general assertions ought to be tested by im- 
partial investigation. In a great majority of cases, legisla- 
tive changes which concern social and domestic relations are 
unpopular and unintelligible. Whatever may be the decision of 
Parliament, the husband or the wife will in the great majority 
of instances keep the purse, according to the former custom 
of the family and the neighbourhood. When the earnings of 
either or both are carried off to the public-house, the money 
is taken, not by legal right, but in virtue of irresistible force; 
and when the law is changed, a good and prudent woman will 
be slow to appeal to a magistrate for protection. In time, 
perhaps, practice may more or less adapt itself to an improved 
theory ; and meanwhile gross cases of oppression and extor- 
tion may perhaps be reached by law. A desire to do justice 
to women is perfectly consistent with a profound conviction 
that neither law nor declamation can make them equals of 
men, 


THE REPORT ON THE IRISH RAILWAYS, 

HETHER the project of purchasing the Irish Railways 

may ever ripen into an actual transaction is extremely 
doubtful; but, if it should fail, it will not be due to any 
remissness on the part of the Commissioners who have been 
entrusted with the duty of ascertaining the precise condition 
of the Companies. To acertain extent, every Report on a 
subject of this kind must be taken on trust, as no one, without 
going through an equal amount of labour, can test the accu- 
racy of the results arrived at. All that criticism can do is to 
ascertain whether the work has been perfurmed on a satis- 
factory plan, and on this point the Report is very reassuring. 
The Commissioners explain in some detail the method of their 
proceedings, and anything more thoroughly exhaustive it 
would be difficult to imagine. Their instructions were “ to 
“ascertain all the facts which a prudent person or Company 
“ would require to be made acquainted with as a prelimi- 
“ nary step towards entertaining the question of purchase as a 
“ commercial speculation.” Elaborate returns of the property 
and accounts of every Railway Company were demanded and 
given, and the books were in every instance thrown open to 
the inspection of the Commissioners. <A staff of accountants 
was employed to digest the information thus supplied, and to 
ascertain the exact state of all the capital accounts, the amount 
of share and borrowed capital, including floating liabilities 
and the estimated annual revenue, after applying the necessary 
corrections for bringing the permanent way and roliing-stock 
up to a condition of fair average efficiency. Ireland was par- 
celled out into districts, aud the railways in each were mi- 
nutely inspected by a staff of engineers in order to ascertain 
precisely the condition of the permanent way and rolling-stock. 
Specimen portions of every mile of rails in Ireland were ex- 
amined, every locomotive engine was overhauled, and about 
one-third of the whole number of carriages and waggons were 
inspected with equal minuteness. So complete an inquiry 
into the condition even of a single railway has perhaps never 
been made, and when it is borne in mind that the Com- 
missioners include some of the most experienced railway 
managers in England, it is impossible not to place the 
greatest reliance on the figures which they give as represent- 
ing the present finaucial position of every railway in the 
island. 
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The result is, upon the whole, surprisingly favourable. 
The total authorized mileage of the Irish lines, including 
those on which the works have not yet been commenced, 
amounts to 2,500. Of this length 1,900 miles have been 
completed, and 215 more are in progress. ‘The rest will 
robably, for the most part, be abandoned. The 1,900 miles 
of finished lines have cost, including every kind of expense 
charged to capital up to the present time, 27,500,0001., 
or nearly 14,500/. a mile, about half the average cost of 
our English iines. Only about one-fourth of the distance, 
however, is covered by double lines; but, even after due 
allowance for this difference, the comparative economy of 
construction of the Irish lines is very remarkable. Con- 
fining ourselves at present to the completed lines, we find 
that considerably less than a third of their capital has 
been raised by loan, and that their aggregate annual 
revenue, after making every correction which was suggested 
by the closest examination of the accounts, is put at 
852,000/., or rather more than 3 per cent. This is less 
than the English percentage, but still far better than any one 
gave the Irish Companies credit for. If the lines in 
progress are added to the account, we obtain a total esti- 
mated capital expenditure of 29,200,000/. and a total 
estimated revenue of goo,oool., still leaving the total re- 
turns above 3 per cent. Of this income, about 430,000/. 
is absorbed in payment of interest on rather more than 
9,000,000l. of loan capital, showing that the debt has been 
contracted at less than 5/. per cent., and there remains about 
470,0001. of divisible profits, suflicient to pay a dividend of 
two and one-third per cent. upon the total share capital of 
20,000,000l. ‘This of course is not a brilliant financial posi- 
tion for any commercial enterprise, but it is less discouraging 
than most persons who had heard the Jamentations of Irish 
railway shareholdeis would have been led to expect. More- 
over, if we restrict ourselves to the dividend-paying lines, we 
find that they include more than 17,000,000/. out of the 
whole 20,000,000l. of share capital, that their debt is con- 
siderably under 6,000,000/., and is raised at four and a halt 
per cent. interest, and that their average dividends are nearly 
three and a quarter per cent. This is not at all a desperate 
state of things, and though the remaining lines are no doubt 
in a woful plight, their total share capital is under 
3,000,0001., and their debt about as much, the revenues being 
sufficient only to pay about half of their interest charges. It 
appears, moreover, that the rolling-stock is in general in good 


the fair standard of efficiency. 

This being the financial situation of the Companies, the 
Commissioners supply other particulars, more or less material, 
to show what savings might be eflected by the merging 
of the whole into one concern, and at what rates and at what 
periods the lines would be purchaseable under the Act of 
1844. The most striking fact disclosed is that a system of 
lines, not more extensive than a single Board could superin- 
tend in England, is managed by 333 Directors. The cost of 
the Boards, with their 35 secretaries and other officers who 
would be dispensed with under any form of working union, 
does not appear; but, without reckoning tle loss from di- 
vided and conflicting interests, there can scarcely be less than 
50,0001. or 60,co0o0/. of unnecessary expenditure, a sum which 
umounts to about one-eighth of the profits available for dividend. 
Unfortunately, this fact, which affords one of the strongest 
arguments for union, brings into play at the same time one 
of the most energetic forces—that of self-interest—aguinst 
it. Almost all the 333 Directors, together with a num- 
ber of other officers, must inevitably be losers by any 
arrangement which will render their services unnecessary, 
and it is not in human nature for any Board to promote 
energetically a project for destroying itself and its remunera- 
tion. On the other hand, compensation to ordinary Directors 
would not only be wrong in principle, but would eat up no 
insignificant portion of the profits which must be relied 
upon to save the State from loss in the event of a purchase. 
From this source alone it is obvious that difliculties of a 
serious kind may be anticipated if an attempt is made to 
purchase, by agreement, on terms otherwise liberal to the 
shareholders and creditors. And it is clear that, except by 
agrecment, no purchase can be made. The Act of 1844 1s 
not immediately applicable to the whole system of Irish rail- 
ways. Portions of three lines of the aggregate length of 
62 miles are exempt from the Act altogether,- having 
been constructed before 1844. Nearly 1,000 miles more 
are not yet ripe for compulscry purchase, and will only fall 
under the operation of the Act at various intervals ranging 


from one year to twenty. There remain less than goo 


miles the property in which may be acquired under the Act 
at any time after the commencement of next year. ‘This 
state of things would enormously complicate any proceed- 
ings for compulsory purchase, and there is yet another 
consideration which militates against any attempt to em- 
ploy the powers of the Act except perhaps in aid of a 
general system of purchase by agreement. The scheme of 
the Act of 1844 was to buy up the interest of shareholders 
only at twenty-five years’ purchase, leaving the debts still 
chargeable against the property. If this rule were uni- 
versally applicable, and were rigidly enforced, the dividend- 
paying lines which cost 23,000,000/. would, on the figures of 
the Commissioners, be purchaseable for about 13,700,000l., 
subject to liabilities of 5,800,c00/., making the total purchase- 
money 19,500,000/., which is no doubt considerably in excess 
of the market value of the shares. But there remain lines 
which produce no dividend, and are never likely to do so, and 
these also would have to be acquired by some payment to the 
shareholders, to be fixed by arbitration, in addition to the 
charge of debt amounting to 3,000,000l., itself far in excess 
of the actual value of the lines. These and other facts make 
it very plain that a compulsory purchase of the shareholders’ 
interest on the footing of the statute would be a very extrava- 
gant investment, and that the only feasible plan would be to 
buy the actual material property of the Companies out and 
out, leaving the rights of the old creditors and shareholders to 
be trausferred to the purchase-money. This of course can only 
be done by agreement, with arbitration as the mode of settling 
the price to be paid in every case of difference. Assuming 
the returns obtained by the Commissioners to be trustworthy, 
there would be no great difficulty in adjusting the purchase- 
money, and if both sides were equally willing to forward the 
transaction, the bondholders and shareholders might get 
considerably more than their securities would fetch in the 
market, and yet leave a property in the hands of the Govern- 
ment which would, after a few years of consolidated and 
intelligent working, pay a very fair return on the capital 
invested. It is one thing, however, to see how a mutually 
beueficial bargain might be sketched out, and quite another to 
fill up the details in a manner satisfactory at once to the 
guardians of the public purse and to the 333 Directors who 
would have the conduct ot the negotiations on the part of the 
Companies. As the scheme is necessarily in abeyance for this 
year, the Irish Railway interest will have ample time to 
consider whether to accept such reasonably liberal terms as 
the Government may be expected to offer, or to throw away 
an opportunity which is not likely to recur. 


APPRECIATION. 


ANY people appear to believe that all appreciation of a 
\ work of art, or an action, or a character, 1s imperfect and 
inadequate unless it is panegyrical. Just as, about a hundred 
years ago, criticism meant little but detraction, so among a large 
school now it is supposed to mean nothing but eulogy. Full 
appreciation is held to be unmixed with the keen discernment 
ot specks and flaws. To have an eye what is mean or poor 
or incoherent is thus to have your critical capacity spoiled. 
Here, as in all matters of conduct, literary, artistic, or other, one 
experiences the universal difliculty of marking the golden mean 
on either side of which stretches the region of illimitable offence. 
Where does the quality of the just and penetrative critic end, and 
that of the detractor begin? How many faults, and faults of 
what sort, may you note and comment upon in a friend, without 
incurring the odious reputation of tke habitual disparager? In 
the criticism of conduct men ordinarily tind out these things 
by experience, and eventually learn to prescribe the limits of 
their blame only by the largeness and integrity of their motives. 
Knowing himself to be honest and warm-hearted, feeling that the 
ground on which he and his friend are one is the central piece of 
which the region of their difference is but as some narrow fringe, 
a man does not cease to respect himself or to prize his own 
capacity for friendship because he refuses to fence his eyes with 
blinkers—artiticial bulwarks invented for the timorous and the 
blear-eyed against the too strong light of day and fact. And so in 
measuring the worth of a poem or a picture, a story or a history, 
being sure that he is not soured by failure nor dwarfed by envy, 
the wise critic declines to narrow his vision, or to interpose between 
his vision and its objects a medium of universal rose-pink. 

The truth is, however, that the wisely appreciative person, as if 
by a natural and inevitable process, projects his mind entirely out of 
the small realm of his own personality direct upon the work itself, 
or the actual character of his friend; the distinction between him 
and his fellow without the gift of wide appreciation is that the 
former traverses the whole field, while the Jatter flits capriciously 
hither and thither, either flying with malignant want of taste to 
what is ugly and little and weak, or else obstinately blind to 
all that is not bright or noble. In other words, the one fairly 
attempts to take in all, while the other only grasps portions; and 
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what those portions shall be, caprice or prejudice or bad habit is 
left to determine. That one should be repelled from a character 
or a piece of work by the presence of a single alienating trait is 
the definite sign of conceit or vehement prejudice, each as narrow 
and fatal in its way as the other, and each as destructive as the 
other of a faculty of appreciation that shall be at once nice and 
full, generous and penetrating. What one desires is a mid-course 
between the omnivorous admiration of the clown who wears an 
open heart upon his sleeve, and the systematized detraction of the 
man who has trained himself in the acid discipline of epigram 
and bon mot. We should choose, in reference to friends, that they 
should see one’s failings, know their scope, and yet think little of 
them when weighed in the balance with one’s recommending 
qualities. He who cannot endure that one whom he hails his 
friend should perceive his irritability, or his sullenness, or his 
indolence, or his over-rashness of tongue, or whatever his chief 
admitted weakness may be, is something of a fool, and is pretty 
certain to go friendiess in the end. And so, an author or an artist 
who demands that every admirer shall be an adulator, unconscious 
of this or that defect in the clay of which his idol is composed, 
unconscious that the clay is other indeed than supernaturally 
refined gold, may be very sure that his vanity will rob him of 
the kind of friends who are best worth having. ‘To plain men, 
there is something inscrutable and for ever impenetrable in this 
gluttonous and inordinate opinion of self which makes a writer 
or a painter or a politician believe in his own claim to such 
a measure of honour and praise and glory as he would himself 
deny, or give but chistiohly, to the very greatest of those who 
have gone before him. Do men of this sort ever reflect what a 
vast sum of effort goes to any good work, how little the effort of 
the individual alone can contribute to the common advance, and 
how much remains to be achieved that their supreme vanity only 
hinders? Probably they never think in this vein. Each member 
of this class is his own world, and all relation, proportion, and 
comparison turn upon such feats as he has himself performed ; you 
may only measure the merits and beauties of his last work by re- 
ference, not to all work in the same order, but to his own former 
work, or to such still undone work as you venture to think him 
capable of doing when exercising his powers at their loftiest 009 
After all, this egregious egotism loses its victim something. First, 
he must suffer many smarts, for the number of jackals ready to 

urvey great messes of unadulterated flattery to the lion is rather 
imited ; and, let a man retire to what closely guarded solitudes 
he may, he will find it very hard to keep out the echo of juster 
tongues. And, besides this, he never has the satisfaction of true 
appreciation, because appreciation is a process of lights and shades 
and varieties of colour and degrees of warmth ; while the egotist 
lives in a garish, ever-heated atmosphere where there is no change 
nor variation. In just the same way, a man who suspects himself 
the moment he thinks or utters any ill of a work or a character 
becomes in time absolutely incapable of the delight of appreciation. 
The old fable of the mischievous boy who cried wolf when there 
was no wolf, is of an inverted application here ; for the people who 
never allow themselves to speak of a book, for example, except as 
noble, fine, and so forth, when the fine book really comes, not only 
experience the mortification of having their verdict counted for 
nought, but miss the higher pleasures which a subtler discrimina- 
tion of faults would have taught them to find in the products of 
exceptional excellence. 

To turn to another point. An immense amount of trouble would 
be saved to critics, minor moralists, and persons generally who 
have to concern themselves with the doings of others, if people 
would perceive that power of appreciation does not by any means 
imply or carry along with it power of imitation. One half of the 
bad verse which finds its way into printed or unprinted being is 
due simply to this confusion between the power to appreciate and 
the power to create. A young lady falls in love with Mr. 
Tennyson’s prettinesses and gracefulnesses, and then straightway 
believes that she has nothing to do but take up a pen and go and 
write likewise. Her friends and the public pay the penalty of her 
little logical slip. Or, filled with intense admiration of one of 
George Eliot’s novels of still life, she is convinced that she could 
not admire so much unless she had a gift for producing something 
perhaps not quite so perfect, yet of similar merit; the result is a 
fiction of still life,-with no life, and a great excess of stillness. 
Sometimes we see the same error committed in reference to types 
of character. A man detects in himself a very fervent admiration 
for some hero of fact or fiction, and, arguing that he could not 
have such ample sympathy if there were not also some com- 
munity of quality between him and his idol, he tries to don 
gemsente and assume a gait that only belong to mortals of a 
arger mould. Most of us have felt the terrific effects of Mr. 
Carlyle’s panegyrics upon heroes and the life heroic; penetrated 
by appreciation of their virtues and their high deeds, une is so apt 
to set to work in the high-handed Frederician manner, with 
—_ as tragic as when Phaethon grasped the reins of the chariot 
of the sun. 

As a general rule, it would perhaps be safe to say that intensity 
of appreciation is rather a sign of incapacity for imitation than 
otherwise. For it is tolerably notorious that men and women are 
most vigorously appreciative of the qualities in which they are 
weakest. A person with no literary capacity to speak of is 
usually prone to the most blind and unflinching exaggeration of 
such capacity in others, The most irresolute and wavering man 
with tremulous spirit is the warmest admirer of the Carlylian 
hero with iron will and leaden inert conscience, The poet knows 
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the worth of a cool and prudential philosophy, and the 
philosopher does not fail to appreciate, in his imagination the 
rapture of the poetic glow. But then one must mark the differ. 
ence between intensity and perfectness of appreciation; the first 
seldom implies wisdom and discreetness and breadth of sensi- 
bility, all of which are involved in the second. To appreciate jg 
to be aware of all the drawbacks and disadvantages, the weak. 
nesses and difliculties, and thus to be able to measure the success 
with which the artistic design has been executed, or the tuoral 
purpose carried out. This may seem a simple thing, yet more 
persons than enough usurp or are endowed with the name of 
appreciative critics, or of broad and sympathetic moralists, who 
have not yet grasped even thus much of an important truth, 
Men damn a composition or a character just because they happen 
to be displeased, they know not why, by the form of the one, or 
the outer manner of the other. They torget that form is much, 
and manner is much, yet not all; they forget that one ma: 
condemn these, yet find a substratun of matter and conduct 
beneath, that is of the highest worth. ‘To be thoroughly apprecia- 
tive, therefore, one ought to know many standards in ait, and 
—_ types in moral character. For want of appreciation is the 
result of want of knowledge, either of the given object, or else 
of the other objects of the same class with which it would be 
proper to compare it. Hence the most ignorant person must 
always be the most inappreciative of all, excepting the splenetie 
erson, whose knowledge is clouded and made useless by eyil 
umours of vanity and pique. 


FEMININE AFFECTATIONS. 


HE old form of feminine affectation used to be that of a die- 
away fine lady afflicted with a mysterious malady known b 
the name of the vapours, or one, no less obscure, called the spleen, 
Sometimes it was an etherialized being who had no capacity for 
homely things, but who passed her life in an atmosphere of poe 
and music, for the most part expressing her vague ideas in halting 
rhymes that gave more satisfaction to herself than to her friends, 
She was probably an Italian scholar, and could quote Petrarch 
and Tasso, and did quote them pretty often; she might even bea 
Della Cruscan by honourable election, with her own peculiar 
wreath of laurel and her own silver lyre; any way she was “a 
sister of the Muses,” and had something to do with Apollo and 
Minerva, whom she was sure to call Pallas, as being more poetical, 
Probably she had dealings with Diana too, for this kind of 
woman does not in any age affect the “ sea-born,” save in a hazy 
sentimental way that bears no fruits; a neatly-turned sonnet or a 
clever bit of coun erpoint being to her worth all the manly love or 
fireside home delights that the world can give. What is the touch 
of babies’ dimpled fingers or the rosy kisses of babies’ lips compared 
to the pleasures of being a sister of the Muses, and one of the 
beloved of Apollo? ‘The Della Cruscan of former days, or her 
modern avatar, will tell you that music and poetry are godlike 
and bear the soul away to heaven, but that the nursery is a 
rison, and babies no dearer gaolers than any other, and that house- 
old duties disgrace the aspiring soul mounting to the en:pyrean. 
This was the Etherial Being of last generation—the Blue- 
stocking, as a poetess in white satin, with her eyes turned up to 
heaven, and her hair in dishevelled cascades about her neck. 
She aren her mantle as she finally departed ; and we still have 
the Della Cruscan essence, if not in the precise form of earlier 
times. We still have etherial beings who, as the practical out- 
come of their etherialization, rave about music and poetry, and 
Hallé and Ruskin, and horribly neglect their babies and the 
weekly bills. 

A favourite form of feminine affectation among certain opposers 
of the prevalent fast type is in an intense womanliness, an aggra- 
vating intensity of womanliness, that makes one long for a little 
roughness, just to take off the cloying excess of sweetness. This 
kind is generally found with large eyes, dark in the lids and 
hollow in the orbit, by which a certain spiritual expression is 
given to the face, a certain look of being consumed by the hidden 
fire of lofty thought, that is yery effective. It does not destroy the 
effectiveness that the real cause of the darkened lids and cavernous 
orbits is most probably internal disease, when not antimony; eyes 
of this sort stand for spirituality and loftiness of thought and 
intense womanliness of nature, and, as all men are neither chemists 
nor doctors, the simulation does quite as well as truth. The main 
characteristic of these women is self-consciousness. They live 
before a moral mirror, and pass their time in attitudinizing to 
what they think the best advantage. They can do nothing simply, 
nothing spontaneously and without the fullest consciousness as to 
how they do it, and how they look while they are doing it. In 
every action of their liyes they see themselves as pictures, as cha- 
racters in a novel, as ifipersonations of poetic images or thoughts. 
If they give you a glass of water, or take your cup from you, they 
are Youth and Beauty ministering to Strength or Age, as the case 
may be; if they brig you a photographic album, they are Titian’s 
Daughter carrying her casket, a trifle modernized ; if they hold a 
child in their arms, they are Madonnas, and look unutterable 
maternal love, though they never saw the little creature before, 
and care for it no more than for the puppy in the mews; if 
they do any small personal office, or attempt to do it, making 
believe to tie a shoestring, comb out a curl, fasten a button, 
they are Charities in graceful attitudes, and expect you to 
think them both charitable and graceful. Nine times out of 
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ten they can neither tie a string nor fasten a button with ordi- 
deftness, for they have a trick of using only the ends 
of their fingers when they do anything with their hands, as 
being more graceful, and altogether fitting in better than 
would a firmer grasp with the delicate womanliness of the 
character; and the less sweet and more commonplace woman 
who does not attitudinize morally, and never parades her woman- 
liness, beats them out of the field for real helpfulness, and 
is the Charity which the other only plays at being. This kind 
too affects, in theory, wonderful submissiveness to man. It up- 
holds Griselda as the type of feminine perfection, and—still in 
theory—between independence and being tyrannized over, goes in 
for the tyranny. “I would rather my husband beat me than let 
me do too much as I liked,” said one before she married, who, 
after she was married, managed to get entire possession of the 
domestic reins, and took good care that her nominal lord should 
be her practical slave. For, notwithstanding the sweet submis- 
siveness of her theory, the intensely womanly woman has the 
most astonishing knack of getting her own way and imposing her 
own will on others. The real tyrant among women is not the one 
who flounces and splutters, and declares that nothing shall make 
her obey, but the soft-mannered, large-eyed, and intensely 
womanly person, who says that Griselda is her ideal, and that the 
whole duty of woman lies in unquestioning obedience to man. 

In contrast with this special affectation is the mannish woman 
—the woman who wears a double-breasted coat with big buttons, 
of which she flings back the lappels with an air, understanding 
the suggestiveness of a wide chest and the need of unchecked 
breathing; who wears unmistakeable shirtfronts, linen collars, 
vests, and plain ties, like a man; who folds her arms or sets them 
akimbo, like a man; who even nurses her feet and cradles her 
knees, in spite of her petticoats, and makes believe that the atti- 
tude is comfortable because it is manlike. If the excessivel 
womanly woman is affected in her sickly sweetness, the mannis 
woman is affected in her breadth and roughness. She adores 
dogs and horses, which she places far above children of all ages. 
She boasts of how good a marksman she is—she does not call 
herself markswoman—and how she can hit right and ‘eft, and 
bring down both birds flying. When she drinks wine she holds 
the stem of the glass between her first two fingers, hollows her 
underlip, and tosses it off, throwing her head well back—she 
would disdain the ladylike sip or the closer gesture of ordinary 
women. She is great in cheese and bitter beer, in claret cup and 
still champagne, but she despises the puerilities of sweets or of 
effervescing wines. She rounds her elbows and turns her wrist out- 
ward, as men round their elbows and turn their wrists outward. 
She is fond of carpentry, she says, and boasts of her powers with 
the plane and saw ; for charms to her watch-chain she wears a cork- 
screw, a gimlet, a big knife, and a small foot-rule; and in entire 
contrast with the intensely womanly woman, who uses the tips 
of her fingers only, the mannish woman when she does anything 
uses the whole hand, and if she had to thread a needle would 
thread it as much by her palm as by her tingers. All of which is 
affectation—from first to last affectation; a mere assumption of 
virile fashions utterly inharmonious to the whole being, physical 
and mental, of a woman. 

Then there is the affectation of the woman who has taken pro- 
priety and orthodoxy under her special protection, and who regards 
it as a personal insult when her friends and acquaintances go 
beyond the exact limits of her mental sphere. This is the woman 
who assumes to be the antiseptic element in society, who makes 
believe that without her the world and human nature would go 
to the dogs, and plunge headlong into the abyss of sin and destruc- 
tion forthwith; and that not all the grand heroism of man, not 
all his thought and energy and high endeavour and patient seek- 
ing after truth, would serve his turn or the world’s if she did not 

read her own petty preserving nets, and mark out the boundary 
lines within which she would confine the range of thought and 

culation, She knows that this assumption of spiritual beadle- 
om is mere affectation, and that other minds have as much right 
to their own boundary lines as she claims for herself ; but it seems 
to her pretty to assume that woman generally is the consecrated 
beadle of thought and morality, and that she, of all women, is 
most specially consecrated. As an offshoot of this kind stands 
the affectation of simplicity—the woman whose mental attitude 
is self-depreciation, and who poses herself as a mere nobody when 
the world is ringing with her praises. “Is it possible that your 
Grace has ever heard of me?” said one of this class with prettily 
affected naiveté at a time when all England was astir about her, 
and when colours and fashions went by her name to make them 
take with the public at large. No one knew better than the 
fair ingénue in question how far and wide her fame had spread, 
but she thought it looked modest and simple to assume ignvrance 
of her own value, and to declare that she was but a creeping 
worm when all the world knew that she was a soaring buttertly. 

There is a certain like kind of affectation very common among 
pretty women; and this is the affectation of not knowing that 
they are pretty, and not recognising the effect of their beauty on 
men. ‘Take a woman with bewildering eyes, say, of a maddening 
size and shape, and fringed with long lashes that distract you to 
look at; the creature knows that her eyes are bewildering, as 
well as she knows that fire burns and that ice melts; she knows 
the etfect of that trick she has with them—the sudden uplifting 
of the heavy lid, and the swift, full gaze that she gives right into 
a man’s eyes. She has practised it often in the glass, and knows 
to a mathematical nicety the exact height to which the lid must 


be raised, and the exact fixity of the gaze. She knows the whole 
meaning of the look, and the stirring of men’s blood that it 
creates; but if you speak to her of the effect of her trick, she 
puts on an air of extremest innocence, and protests her entire 
ignorance as to anything her eyes may say or mean; and if you 
press her hard she will look at you in the same way for your 
own benefit, and deny at the very moment of offence. Various 
other tricks has she with those bewildering eyes of hers 
—each more perilous than the other to men’s peace; and 
all unsparingly employed, no matter what the result. For this 
is the woman who flirts to the extreme limits, then suddenly 
draws up and says she meant nothing. Step by step she has led 
you on, with looks and smiles, and pretty doubtful phrases always 
susceptible of two meanings, the one for the ear by mere word, 
the other for the heart by the accompaniments of look and manner, 
which are intangible; step by step she has drawn you deeper 
deeper into the maze where she gone before as your decoy; 
then, when she has you safe, she raises her eyes for the last 
time, complains that you have mistaken her cruelly, and that she 
has meant nothing more than any one else might mean; and what 
can she do to repair her mistake? Love you? marry you? No; 
she is engaged to your rival, who counts his thousands to your 
hundreds ; and what a pity that you had not seen this all along, 
and that you should have so misunderstood her! Besides, what 
is there about her that you or any one should love? Of all the 
many affectations of women, this affectation of their own harm-. 
lessness when beautiful, and of their innocence of design when 
they practise their arts for the discomfiture of men, is the most 
dangerous and the most disastrous. But what can one say to 
them? The very fact that they are dangerous disarms a man’s 
anger and blinds his perception until too late. That men love 
though they suffer is the woman’s triumph, guilt, and condona- 
tion; and so long as the trick succeeds it will be practised. 
Another affectation of the same family is the extreme friendliness 
and familiarity which some women adopt in their manners towards 
men. Young girls affect an almost maternal tone to boys of their 
own age, or a year or so older; and they, too, when their wiser 
elders remonstrate, declare they mean nothing, and how hard it is 
that they may not be nat This form of affectation, once 
begun, continues through life, being too convenient to be lightly 
discarded; and youthiul matrons not long out of their teens 
assume a tone and ways that would about befit middle age coun- 
selling giddy youth, and that might by chance be dangerous even 
then if the “ folios summer” was specially bright and warm. 
Then there is the affectation pure and simple, which is the 
mere affectation of manner, such as is shown in the drawling 
voice, the mincing gait, the extreme gracefulness of attitude that 
by consciousness ceases to be grace, and the thousand little 
minauderies and coquetries of the sex known to us all. And there 
is the affectation which people of a higher social sphere show when 
they condescend to those of low estate, and talk and look as if they 
were not quite certain of their company, and scarcely knew if they 
were Christian or heathen, savage or civilized. And there is the 
atfectation of the maternal passion with women who are never by any 
chance seen with their children, but who speak of them as if they 
were never out of their sight; the affectation of wifely adoration 
with women who are to be met about the world with every man 
of their acquaintance rather than with their lawful husbands; the 
affectation of asceticism in women who lead a thoroughly self- 
enjoying life from end to end; and the affectation of political 
fervour in those who would not give up a ball or a new dress to 
save Europe from universal revolution. Go where we will, affec- 
tation of being something she is not meets us in woman, like a 
ghost we cannot lay or a mist we cannot sweep away. In the 
holiest and the most trivial things alike we find it penetrating 
everywhere—even in church, and at her — when the pretty 
penitent, rising from her lengthy orison, lifts her eyes and looks 
about her furtively to see who has noticed her self-abasement 
and to whom her picturesque piety has commended itself. All 
sorts and patterns of good girls and pleasant women are very dear 
and delightful ; but the pearl of great price is the thorough] 
natural and unaffected woman—that is, the woman who is truthfi 
to her core, and who would as little condescend to act a pretence | 
as she would dare to tell a lie, ; 


GLADSTONE BROTHERS. 


F late years we have had some rather grotesque and, as most 
decent people think, somewhat profane applications of Scrip- 
tural parallels to modern men and things. hen the late Lord 
Palmerston took to making Evangelical Bishops, he was saluted by 
a party organ as a Man of God. ‘The Padre Ventura compared the 
resurrection of the Napoleonic Empire to the resurrection of the 
Saviour; a French Bishop found in the present Cesar the Right 
Hand of God; but it has been reserved for fraternal atiection to 
discover the recent history of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer exactly prefigured in the awful details of the Passion. One 
might have thought that this Scriptural parallel was only in- 
tended as a pendant to the facetious blasphemy which discovered 
the number of the Beast and the mystical 666 in the ordinary 
letters of Mr. Gladstone’s name. But, unfortunately, we are not 
able to give Mr. Robertson Gladstone the poor excuse of being a 
mere profane jokester. He is evidently serious in his fraternal 
affection. Ten days ago Mr. you went down to Liverpool to 


be breakfasted. What he said, and how he said it, we have y 
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discussed in these columns; but what Mr. Robertson Gladstone 
said has not been much discussed, because the charitable partiali- 
ties of the London newspapers have, for the most part, sup- 
pressed that gentleman’s remarkable utterances. We are indebted 
to a local journal for the curious particulars of this speech. Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone, it seems, is the elder brother of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—notus in fratres animi fraterni; he takes 
the junior’s part, and in the sublime sort of way in which an elder 
prefect defends his little brother in the lower school, he comes 
to the rescue against all the bullies who kick and cuff the Op- 
position leader in and out of Parliament. And here the first 
thought suggests itself. Is Mr. Gladstone so helpless and so 
utterly incapable of self-defence that he wants the protection of 
his big brother? is he so weak and reticent in Parliament that 
he can’t take his own part? It is quite a new view of Mr. Glad- 
stone to have to think him the passive victim of the proud 
Minister’s contumely, the unresisting and helpless victim who 
cannot bleat the sad tale of his wrongs. Gladstone lamb-like, 
uncomplaining, and meek before his shearers is a pretty picture 
which only those can thoroughly appreciate who are in the 
habit of witnessing his forlorn fate a unresisting meekness in 
Parliament. If his temper is ovine, it is of that kind which 
Mr. Mantalini described as a demmed savage lamb. Mr. Robert- 
soa Gladstone says, and he speaks from the experience of a life, 
that there never was a more excellent and dutiful son, nor a more 
considerate, kind, and affectionate brother, than Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Quis vituperavit? Does Hansard or the Times supply 
a single invective from Mr. Disraeli or Lord Derby which ever 
suggested the remotest tendencies towards parricide or fratri- 
cide in the member for South Lancashire? As Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone is fond of Scripture, we should say that it would be 
left-handed panegyric on Joseph or Josiah to say that there 
was nothing of Cain or Absalom about them. That the Glad- 
stones are a happy family and do not delight to bark or bite 
is, after all, not so rare a spectacle in English life as to require a 
solemn assurance of the fact to 6,000 people. Who ever attacked 
Mr. Gladstone for his religion? As for other reasons, it would 
be a task from which impertinence itself would abstain, seeing 
that it is difficult to know, and none of us really want to know, 
what Mr. Gladstone’s religion is. He has lately written a com- 
mentary on Ecce Homo which certainly makes the obscure more 
obscure ; and as it is Mr. Gladstone’s wont to find in his favourite 
study, be it of Homer or of the anonymous religious writer of the 
day, things unknown to the unsuspecting author, “ Mr. Gladstone’s 
religion” is as evasive as Mr. Ruskin’s theory of art which he 
professes to evolve from Turner's crypto-consciousness. We 
rather think, therefore, that this Parliamentary onslaught on Mr. 
Gladstone's religious convictions is as imaginary as the aspersions, 
the “attacks,” and “calumnies” which for the first time we 
hear that his enemies are daily casting upon his moral and domestic 
relations. 

We have, however, something more tangible in the next topics 
of impertinent and supererogatory defence urged by Mr. Robert- 
son Gladstone. ‘ Within the last few days he has been told that 
he has been sighing for place and for pay, end that he has 
been actuated ‘by motives of revenge, in his lrish — ms 
and with reference to these charges Mr. Robertson Gladstone, 
speaking in Mr. Bright’s Parliamentary language, says, “Two 
greater falsehoods never came from the lips of man.” On the 
contrary, Mr. Gladstone “has only held office for the purpose 
of doing good.” Ministers who have held office with the avowed 
or secret intention of doing harm are historical characters so 
exceptional that Mr. Gladstone does not in this particular 
furnish an ideal so very remarkable and rare; but when we are 
told that he has had to “ bear the grossest and most unpardonable 
statements affecting his character, charging him with everything 
that is improper,” when we are assured of “the continuous rain 
of persecution, of the grossest malignity, the most furious 
and rabid disposition displayed towards him in the House of 
Commons,” and when we are reminded of “ Philip drunk,” we 
are quite satisfied that there are—to use Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone’s phrase— places where good breeding has been the 
exception and not the rule.” And something else than good 
breeding is occasionally lost sight of even on a Liverpool plattorm. 
It is simple nonsense, and a direct untruth, to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone has “ had to hear from members who sit on the Tory bench ” 
“the grossest statements affecting his character, charging him 
with everything that is improper”; or rather it is the hopeless 
stupidity of self-delusion which alone can persuade Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone that a single word or phrase reflecting on Mr, 
Gladstone’s character, still less “charges,” or a single hint 
of a charge, of anything improper, has ever been launched 
against Mr. Gladstone’s character in—or, for the matter of 
that, out of—Parliament. The present Parliament has many 
faults, but it would rise as one man—we venture to think that 
even Mr. Rearden and Mr. Whalley, including them for once 
in the category of humanity, would rise —in indignation at 
the most distant approach to any insinuations against Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone’s character. But we should be glad to give 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone the poor excuse suggested by his 
ominous reference to Philip drank for what he proceeded to say. 
It was, we fear, only the indecency which is not engendered by 
strong drink which compelled the orator’s — parallel to his 
brother's treatment “in the page of Holy Writ.” Dismissing 
with contempt the possible allegation of profanity, he professed to 
be “unable to find in modern history a record of a similar 


character; but in that great event in which the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain, and the sun was obscured with 
darkness, the same system prevailed, and the feeling is the same in 
reference to the persecution of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as was displayed in those unhappy and unfortunate events, 
The instruments of torture were not here, but who wi 

say that they may not be in preparation? I believe that if 
matters advance as they are now doing, it is not improbable 
that ultimately his personal safety may be endangered.” Ag 
we are not aware that a Commission of Lunacy is about to 
be issued against Mr. Robertson Gladstone, his unfortunate 
brother must very undeservedly suffer for the blasphemous 
philadelphian piety of his profane advocate. Mr. W. KE. Glad- 
stone’s good taste and reverential feelings are first and most 
seriously outraged by this gross and scandalous impropriety 
scarcely redeemed as it was by the injudicious apologist’s reference 
to private affairs which nobody ever heard of or can concern himself 
about; and though we quite believe that the brotherly affection 
of Mr. Robertson Gladstone would urge him, were it nec P 
“to pace the streets of Liverpool to and fro barefooted, and to 
wear the tattered garments of poverty,” there is no reason in 
the circumstances of the case for him to wear the fool’s cap and 
bells, and to rave in the accents of lunacy. Qui s’excuse s'accuse 
is a cynical maxim and a false one, and it would simply be 
abominable to hold Mr. Gladstone responsible for his brother's 
folly and indiscretion. Whether Mr. Gladstone is rich or 
poor, his riches or his poverty, we are certain, are alike 
creditable to him. His dant is the common property of 
his country and Parliament, and by both the country and Parlia- 
ment it is held in honour and respect. But if it were possible 
for slander to stain his reputation, and were that venom which 
his brother discovers in the recent Parliamentary assaults on 
Mr. Gladstone really existing, such discreditable attacks might 
almost be justified by such a defence as this. The most candid 
would be tempted to suspect that if these, or anything like 
these, sentiments are entertained by Mr. Gladstone’s nearest 
and most intimate and most warm-hearted friends, he must in 
private exhibit a soreness and acerbity which is only faintly re- 
flected in his public conduct. It is a disagreeable reflection, 
but it is foreed upon us when we hear that his brother suspects 
that the cross and nails and the instruments of the crucifixion 
may perhaps be in preparation, that possibly Mr. Gladstone’s 
temper is not likely to improve, nor his judgment and feelings 
to be calmed, when sentiments such as these can be uttered 
in his own family and by his nearest connexions. We must 
remember that it is not his enemy who has done this, but 
his brother and his own familiar friend, his apologist, advocate, 
and panegyrist. It is he, not Mr. Disraeli, who has “followed 
him into his own private home,” and has either invented rumours 
and calumnies, which never had any existence, for the foolish 
purpose of refuting an imaginary scandal, or has thought it 
consistent with family love to give currency to foolish and im- 
pertinent gossip, under the mistaken notion that he is defending 
innocence which happens never to have been assailed. On too 
many occasions Mr. Gladstone has exhibited imperfections of 
manner which are hardly consistent with the character of the 
finest temper; and while there is in the world, what there will 
always be, a vindictive delight in taunting and stabbing those 
who wince and kick at petty stings, we regret to think that Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone's Liverpool speech may have a tendency to 
create or provoke in mischievous people something of that per- 
sonal malevolence which he pretends to discover in Parliament. 
More than half the fun, such as it is, of a bull-fight consists in the 
noble beast’s anger at the pricks and stabs and fiery darts to 
which he is treated. 


THE BEAUTY-MARKET. 


pepe gd sharp practice has been used towards ourselves 
for certain strictures and moralizings which we have addresseé 
to our readers on the female manners and morals of the day. 
We have had a little of Jedwood justice, that sort of justice 
which the old poet finds in the infernal regions, administered to 
us. Our picture of the Girl of the Period has been condemned 
first and tried afterwards, and found not guilty at last. We have 
been assailed as foul libellers of the sex and the age, because we 
have hinted that the arts and slippery accomplishments of Lais 
have been aped and simulated, if not cultivated, in the model 
English family, the home of all the virtues and modesties. With 
spasmodic and hysterical indignation it has been denied that, as 
of old, the mature virgin of our own homes has learned the 
Ionic accomplishments of gesture and dress. Of course our 
pictures were in this sense ideal, that they represented a 
class. They were compositions, as artists say, not photo- 
graphs; and they represented, not the sex, but a class of the 
sex. But here is a truth, like many other truths, stranger 
than fiction. Madame Rachel—or, ‘to drop her celestial 
pseudonym, the woman Leverson—and the widow Borrodaile 
are no inventions of the Saturday Review. The Police Court 
on the one hand, and the London Directory, as regards the 
Canidia of the occasion, and on the other, unless we are 
mistaken, the more recondite annals of Debrett or Burke, as 
relates to the dupe, are sufficient guarantees for the plain his- 
torical character of a recent incident of which the facts, as Mr. 
Counsellor Williams, on introducing it to Mr. Knox at Marl- 
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borough Street, remarked, are “ short but incredible.” He de- 
scribed it as an intricate matter, and it is so because Madame 
Rachel has not only two names, but two functions. Those who 
have read Walter Scott—though in these days few, we fear, read 
the Waverley Novels—will remember a certain Dame Ursula, 
modelled from an historical character, one Mrs. Turner, who had 
the misfortune to come to condign punishment for her share in 
the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. Scott is ungallant enough 
to speak of the occupation of Mrs. Turner as that of “ half milliner, 
half procuress, and secret agent in all manner of proceedings”; 
and describing his fictitious Madame Ursula more in detail, 
as a pupil of Mrs. Turner, the great novelist says, “ She 
had acquaintances—nay, patrons and patronesses— among 
the quality; and maintained her intercourse with this superior 
yank of customers partly by driving a trade in perfumes, essences, 
pomades, head-gears from France, not to mention drugs of 
yarious descriptions, chiefly for the use of the ladies, and partly by 
other services more or less connected with the esoteric branches of 
her profession.” This last quotation saves us a world of trouble ; 
in some—it is not for us to say in what—particulars it may serve as 
a sufficient account of the calling of Madame Rachel, i.e. Mrs. 
Leverson, whose invitations to the fashionable world to become 
beautiful for ever by the aid of her choicely called essences and 
unguents of all Araby and either Ind are familiar to those who 
read the advertisements of the Daily Telegraph and other manuals 
of social morality. Venus in these days does not lend her cestus 
fornothing. We area mercantile generation, and our women value 
their charms much as people do any other investment. The ladies, 
it seems, purchase beauty stock with a view to dividends. The 
uinquagenarian widow Borrodaile looked for very high returns. 
ith a mother’s feelings, she thought it would be highly ad- 
vantageous to her daughter if she married again; doubly advan- 
tageous if she married a lord. Her object was twofold—to become 
beautiful for ever and to become a peeress; the double event 
required a proportionately heavy stake. Madame Rachel was 
plainspoken enough; “to become beautiful for ever” a large 
sum would be required ; to secure a noble alliance she would 
have to pay heavily. The charms of Ninon are not cheap, 
and Cophetua in these days is bought by the beggar-maid. So 
far, we must say, all was fair and above-board; the bargain was 
perfectly intelligible and perfectly understood. 

As to the means, we should say they were not strictly defensible, 
but there is some amount of precedent, sacred and profane, for 
them. Everybody knows that the bath is sacred to the Goddess 
of Love. David, king and prophet, discovered in the bath the 
unveiled charms of Bathsheba; so did the two elders; but 
we do not find that either Uriah’s wife or chaste Susannah 
was conscious of the curious eyes that were surveying her 
beauties. The wife of Candaules, to be sure, may be mentioned 
on the other side; but it is new to us that here in London 
there are bath-rooms constructed with drous-Judas of which 
Aphrodite Anadyomene is perfectly aware. It was so in this 
case, according to Mrs. Borrodaile’s own information. “A noble- 
man had seen her while taking her bath, and had fallen in 
love with her, and was anxious to be introduced.” Here we 
trace reminiscences of the Diamond Necklace case; and a ficti- 
tious peer, taking Lord Ranelagh’s title and person in vain, comes 
on the scene. His demonstrations of love were ardent, there 
was no time to spare with a parti senescent and golden- 
tressed—the reporters unpoetically style it a quantity of reddish 
hair curled over her forehead. If an Emperor may claim to 
be super grammaticam, a peer may by virtue of his coronet 
rise superior to orthography, and the fictitious nobleman’s 
spelling and caligraphy is said to be scarcely equal to his 
sentiments. That Plutus somehow had superseded the ex- 

ted Hymen does not — to have much surprised 

rs. Borrodaile. Saffron torches cost money, and the whole 
thing was a matter of business. Diamonds were ordered; 
wedding dresses were bought; the bridegroom was largely 
subsidized; and 4,000/.—every farthing that she had—passed 
from Mrs. Borrodaile, so she says, into the hands of Madame 
Rachel ; and further deponent saith not. It seems to have taken 
two or three years to strip Mrs. Borrodaile—we are speaking 
of her pocket, not of her person—and at last she woke to the 
consciousness that she was penniless, and that, as far as she was 
concerned, Lord Ranelagh was an entire myth. She now says 
that she was induced to part with her money on the representa- 
tion that it passed to Lord Ranelagh, and that he was prepared to 
marry her. On these alleged facts Madame Rachel-Leverson is 
prosecuted for obtaining money by false pretences and for con- 
spiracy. The case is remanded; two good bail of 1,000/. each 
have been required, and are found. 

We await with considerable interest “the complete answer 
which Madame Rachel has to the case”; and under these cir- 
cumstances we only concern ourselves with Mrs. Borrodaile’s own 
account of the matter. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
call her a dupe, aud to consider her a gees paragon of folly. 
We do not altogether take this view of the case. She is by no 
means the first of those who want personal charms only for their 
venal value. There must be many a customer to Mrs. Rachel- 
Leverson, or the trade in which she is engaged could not stand 
so much advertising. Henna and antimony, milk of roses, 
medicated and perfumed baths, her curious art of veneering face 
and varnishing bust, her dyes and cosmetics find customers, 
or Beautiful for Ever would not be, as it is, a recognised British 


find out that the manufacturers of feminine charms add other 
professions to their mysterious trade. The Thisbe of our days 
avails herself of walls that have eyes as well as ears; the bath 
reverts to the bagnio, and the purveyor of beauty brings her 
— to market on accredited trade principles. When we 
inted at these things, or less than these things, we were ¢ 

with scurrility, pruriency, and libelling the gracious sex. t 
here is a lady not without position, and connected with some- 
thing more than commoners’ blood, and not unversed in the ways 
of what is called good society; and it does not seem that 
Madame Rachel’s trade struck Mrs. Borrodaile as being very 
unusual, or the terms so unreasonably extortionate, or this 
form of the matrimonial market so utterly base and vile. It 
took Mrs. Borrodaile two or three years to find out that she was 
being victimized. The advances, the diamonds, the trousseau, 
the purchased and venal nuptials, bridegroom and paranymph, the 
stolen interviews and the confidential bath, do not seem to have 
distressed or agitated Mrs. Borrodaile. Are we right or wrong in 
the suggestion that these little odd accompaniments of the mar- 
riage market were = not alarming or suspicious because they 
are, if not common, at least not in such total contradiction as they 
ought to be to our island manners? And, after all, Madame Rachel 
and her wares and “ advantageous matrimonial alliance ” are only an 
extreme form of what is going on with little less disguise in the 
open matrimonial market. Madame Rachel is alleged by Mrs. 
Borrodaile to have received “ 1000/. for the improvement of my 
personal appearance.” In this case there were probable substan- 
tial repairs, as well as paint and decorations, wanted for the 
frail and aging tenement. And in a younger subject the outlay 
for varnish and compo would pubeliy have been less expen- 
sive. But if it is suggested that the creviced and eylet-holed 
bath-room is somewhat exceptional, the principle of the thing is, 
we fear, surrendered in that liberal display of shoulder and back 
and bosom which the exigencies of the present fashion permit, if 
they do not require. The difference is that the marriageable 
maiden too often does in public something very like what the 
unmarriageable widow says that she did in private; and the 
distinction is not so much in the maiden’s favour. if advan- 
tageous matrimonial alliances. are to be secured, the recognised 
arts of the ball-room and the race-course and the lawn-party 
do not so substantially differ from the scientific practice of 
Madame Rachel’s atelier. A work of art manufacture, and for the 
same purpose, is common to the dressing-rooms of those who are, 
and of many who are not, Madame Rachel’s recognised cus- 
tomers, By a law of natural sequence, which it is unpleasant to 
follow, the mart for cosmetics is the vestibule of the house of 
assignation ; and we cannot avoid the ugly conclusion that when 
women begin the practice of painting, plastering, and dyeing, they 
are quite prepared to go further; having bought, they are ready to 
sell. Philtres are of more kinds than one; but the pce | or 
imnioral sense is much the same which avails itself of any, 


CROMLECHS. 


pues primeval antiquities have a certain charm of their own 
is abundantly shown by the number of minds and the various 
calibre of the minds which they contrive to attract. The charm, 
we conceive, lies mainly in their vast and unmeasured antiquity, 
and in the utter mystery in which they are shrouded. These cha- 
racters affect different minds in different ways; but hardly any 
one who has any mind at all can pass by one of these wonderful 
works utterly unmoved. Stand beside a huge cromlech, or plunge 
into the recesses of a giant’s chamber. Here is a work—we can 
hardly call it a building—which, as a mere overcoming of phy- 
sical difficulties, would be thought a great work, even in our age 
of mechanical resources. It would need no small labour and skill, 
even with all the appliances of modern science, to pile those vast 
unhewn stones so as to make walls and a roof which shall abide 
for thousands of years—which, in short, unless overthrown by an 
exertion almost equal to that of their erection, must abide as long 
as the world does. There they stand, in many corners of Britain, 
Gaul, and other lands, works which, there can be little doubt, 
were as mysterious to the contemporaries of Czesar as they are to 
ourselves. Nations have risen and fallen, languages have changed, 
religious and political systems have flourished and decayed, 
works of human art of other kinds have been reared and have 
perished, but they are there still, works which were already 
ancient before the other objects which we call antiquities came 
into being. A Roman wall, even a Grecian temple, seem as 
things of yesterday beside these huge works, as to whose date, 
as to the race of men by which they were raised, we have abso- 
lutely nothing but inference and conjecture to guide us. They 
are works older than history, older than the first approaches to 
trustworthy tradition. As to their use and object we have no 
evidence but such as the works themselves supply us with. In 
all this lies their charm. ‘It is mainly to minds which are more or 
less imaginative that they appeal. The man who requires positive 
proof for everything will shake his head over such inquiries and 
say that nothing can really be found out. We cannot fancy Sir 
George Lewis going in for primeval antiquities. It is more 
curious to find Sir Francis Palgrave, who drew the line as to the 
laws of evidence so much less closely, denouncing all attempts at 
research in this direction as labour thrown away. Sir Francis 
Palgrave indeed aimed his rebuke at the old mystical and Druidical 


institution. It is an awkward, but in its way a useful, fact to 


school; he had perhaps hardly made acquaintance with the more 
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recent and reasonable school of primeval students. But it must | 
lave been a profound conviction of the folly which has been talked | 
about these matters which led Sir Francis altogether to denounce | 
a study to which one would have thought that his own turn of 
mind would have rather attracted him. He had probably heard | 
enough of Druidical altars, Druidical knives, and Druidical | 
pruning-hooks to disgust him with the whole subject. 

But our point remains where it was, that the interest of these 
wonderful relics consists mainly in the appeal which they make to 
the imagination. It is open to the mind to people times about 
which history is absolutely silent with men of any race, speech, 
or social condition which it may think good. It is open to it to 
conceive objects of whose use or origin we have absolutely no 
record as being brought into being for any end which it may 
think good. The imagination may work in very different ways 
on subjects of this kind. It may work in a discreet way, under 
the guidance of good sense and sound inference, or it may run 
about in an utterly frantic way, in any direction in which the 
unbridled impulse of the moment may lead it. In the former case 
it may reach conclusions which sometimes are hardly less certain 
than the conclusions to which we are led by direct evidence. A 
chain of links, each of the nature of internal evidence, will some- 
times have a cumulative force inferior only to the very highest 
forms of external testimony. But, on the other hand, people who 
have a mind to be wild, cannot be hindered from being as wild as 
they please on subjects where there is no direct testimony to 
restrain them. It is capable of demonstrative proof that a crom- 
lech was a tomb; it is capable of proof all but demonstrative that 
it was not an altar. It was undoubtedly a tomb, because the 
remains of the persons buried have been over and over again found 
within it. But this argument alone would not prove that it might 
not be an altaras well. Perverted ingenuity might say that the 
remains were the remains of human victims who were first sacri- 
ficed on the top and then were buried underneath. It goes a good 
way vo shake any such theory that the top stone is always found 
with its curved face upwards and its smooth tace downwards. This 
is clearly the arrangement best suited for the building of a tomb ; 
it is equally clear that it is the arrangement worst suited for the 
uses of an altar. The stock answer, we believe, is that it was so 
put to make the blood run off more easily. This explanation 
seems wild enough, but there is no knowing what such people as 
those must have been who built cromlechs at all might not do. 
lt is still more diflicult to evade the facts that the cromlechs, as 
we have them, are mere ruins—that, as the dead man has been 
dug out of his tomb, so his tomb itself has been simply detached 
from the mass of earth and smaller stones which originally covered 
it. About this there is no doubt in some cases; in others the 
belief rests solely on the argument from analogy. These last the 
genuine Arkite or Cuthite would doubtless aflirm to be a distinct 
class, and he would maintain that to these at least his cherished 
theories applied in their fulness. Nay, he might argue that, even 
in the cases where the cromlech has been actually disinterred 
from within its barrow, the persons buried were first sacrificed, 
then buried, and lastly covered over. 

It is something to find some vague notions of the real — of 
these strange remains gradually reaching the popular mind.. We 
assume that every Dane is now a born primeval antiquary, but 
Englishmen and I’renchmen certainly are not such as yet, and, both 
in Gaul and in Britain, we can atlord to be thankful for very small 
mercies in this way. It was something then when the old dame who 
keeps the greater of the two cromlechs near Saumur pronounced 
the greater to be “tombeau Druidique,” and the smaller to be 
*autel Druidique.” The keeper of a cromlech may seem a strange 
office, but, in these days, cromlechs have keepers as well as other 
things, and when a cromlech, like this one, stands close to a 
village, such a functionary may not be whole useless, And a 
cromlech-keeper by the banks of the Loire has this advantage 
over kindred officials by the banks of the Thames, that she does 
not compel you to “keep with a party” or to listen to any sort 
of gabble, but allows you to muse and poke about as you please, 
and even offers the help of a ladder in case you wish ‘to sacrifice 
yourself on the top. Perhaps, however, we should not say to 
sacrifice oneself, as, by the distinction just drawn, it is only the 
smaller of the two cromlechs which is now said to be an altar. 
Common sense revolts at the notion of so gigantic a work—the 
bigyest cromlech, so it is said, in all EKurope—being anything but 
what it palpably is. It is certainly of enormous size, by far the 
largest specimen we ever saw of a true cromlech as distinguished 
irom a “giant’s chamber.” But, vast as it is,it is, in point of 
position, not to be compared with the smaller one, which, though 
very considerably smaller, is very far from being positively small. 
This, like so many monuments of the kind, stands on a noble and 
lofty site, looking down on the town of Saumur, its houses, its 
churches, the proud towers of the castle which crowns the height 
above it, a long history spread over nine hundred stirring years 
all seeming as things of yesterday before a monument only 
less eternal than the ancient river and the everlasting hills. 
Ages before the barks of Ragnald had harried a single island 
of the Loire, ages before Czesar or Marius had planted their eagles 
on Gaulish soil, those stones were already there, and already were 
as dark and mysterious as they are now. lt added to the sin- 
gular feeling, to the sense of complete separation from the men 
and the works which to us are history, to see that most graceful 
bird the hoopoe, so rarely seen in our island, quictly feeding at the 
mouth of the mysterious ruin. The sovereign of Nephelokokkygia | 
may have done the like three thousand years Jick, and he does so | 


still. Iingdoms, commonwealths, and religious systems rise and 
fall, but nature and the works of nature are still the same, 

there are works of man which almost seem to share the eternity 
and unchangeableness of the works of nature. 

These two cromlechs near Saumur, and—to leap over a pretty 
wide extent of country—the huge dolmen near Dol, are grand 
examples of primeval works in the west of Gaul certainly, as most 
of our works of the same kind are in the west of Britain, but 
not within their special range, the continental and the insular 
Cornwall. We suppose the Arkites and the Druids will think 
us frightful heretics, but we cannot help drawing an argument 
against the Celtic origin of these monuments from the very fact 
that they are mainly found in specially Celtic countries, When 

cople begin to talk about Druids, they have generally got 
eyond the reach of argument, and in these matters the word 
Druidical is almost always used in order to evade the con- 
fession of ignorance. So far as it has any meaning at all, it in- 
cludes two theories; first, that all works of this kind are Celtic; 
secondly, that all Celtic works must be the work of Celtic priests, 
We will not say that this last theory is about as reasonable 
as if some future age were to attribute all modern works 
in England to “the parsons,” and all modern works in France 
to “ the curés,” but it is quite on a par with the popular belief by 
which all medizval churches, and even houses, are attributed to 
“the monks.” But, leaving Druids alone, the evidence is de- 
cidedly against these monuments being Celtic at all. That they 
are most common in the specially Celtic countries is a specious 
and taking argument in favour of their being Celtic, but in truth 
it tells the other way. The specially Celtic character of Wales, 
Cornwall, Britanny, is something which, as compared with the 
cromlechs and standing stones, is an aflair of yesterday. It is 
wholly derived from the events of the last fourteen hundred 
years. It is the result of the English Conquest and the Armorican 
migration, and no one supposes that the cromlechs were made 
after those events. When the cromlechs were made, the two 
Cornwalls were as much or as little Celtic as Northamptonshire 
and Derry. In all probability no part of Gaul or Britain was 
Celtic at all. These primeeval works were plainly reared by a 
people who, like savages in many parts of the world, did not ven- 
ture far from the sea. They are seldom found at all, they are 
never found in any abundance in any purely inland district. The 
truth doubtless is that, to such a people, Cornwall, Pembrokeshire, 
Britanny were attractive and accessible countries, while the 
central parts of Gaul and Britain were regions into which 
they did not venture. In later times, those very same regions 
became the inaccessible fortresses, the last refuges, of races, lan- 
guages, and beliefs. The connexion between the two thi 
the presence of primeval monuments and the abiding of the Celtic 
race and speech, is therefore purely accidental. If they were 
really Celtic monuments, they would be found wherever the Celts 
had dwelt, not merely in the countries into which they were 
driven by comparatively modern events. A real monument of 
Celtic heathendom would be just as likely to exist in Northampton- 
shire as in Cornwall. What the fact that these things are found 
in Cornwall and are not found in Northamptonshire really proves 
is that there was a time when Cornwall, Pembrokeshire, britanny, 
were inhabited and, in some sort, cultivated counties, while 
Northamptonshire and Berry were as yet trackless wildernesses. 
But those days could not have been the days of the Celts, who 
are, after all, our Aryan kinsfolk. They may have been the work 
of men besides whom even the Basques may be called intruders ; 
they certainly cannot belong to any people more modern than that 
changeless race. 


THE TELEGRAPH BILL. 


a” the present state of parties every debate resolves itself into 
a fresh argument of the great pending cause of Gladstone v. 
Disraeli. It isa settled principle with the Opposition—and we 
do not say that they are unwise—not to allow the existi 

Ministry to pass any Bill which is not absolutely essential, 
either to the conduct of the Government, or to the preparation 
for an early appeal to the new constituencies. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a debate upon such a measure as the Telegraph Bill 
necessarily turned upon considerations altogether foreign to the 
nominal subject of discussion, What passed in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday evening made it quite clear that the Bill 
was not to be allowed to become law in any shape during the 
present Session; but it is remarkable that, with the exception 
of the avowed advocates of the Companies, not a single mem- 
ber ventured to say that he was opposed to the object of 
the Bill. Two questions, and two only, are involved—one, 
whether it is expedient that the telegraphic service should be 
combined with the Post Office, under the management of 
a Government department; the other, whether the Bill deals 
fairly with the interests of existing Companies. Of these two 
matters the latter is one to be dealt with in Committee, and it 
is quite possible that the reasoning or the influence uf the Com- 
panies may be strong enough to secure more favourable terms 
than Mr. Hunt was at first disposed to grant. But this has nothing 
to do with the principle of the measure, which is, that the 
telegraphs ought tv be acquired by the Government and worked 
by the Post Ullice, on terms which should give fair compensation 
to the Telegraph Companies, and every needful facility to the 
Railway Companies which use the wires in aid of their traffic 
arrangements. If the princivle of the Bill were questioned, 
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nothing of course could be more reasonable than an opposition to 
the second reading, but if the only matter really in dispute was the 
uantum of compensation and the kind of consideration to be accorded 
to existing interests, the obvious course would have been to read 
the Bill a second time, and to leave the disputed questions to be 
settled in Committee. But it was not sodetermined. Mr. Leeman 
had given notice of a direct oa to the second reading, 
avowedly as the advocate of the Railway Companies, who fancy 
themselves aggrieved, partly by reason of their pecuniary interest 
in the Telegraph Companies, and partly from an apprehension, 
founded on no very obvious grounds, that the Post-Office officials 
may be more difficult to work with than the officers of the various 
Telegraph Companies. This was a — intelligible position 
to take up, but its weakness consisted in the fact that no one who 
was independent of the Companies could be induced to vote 
against the second reading on any such grounds, however willing 
many of them might be to introduce clauses for the adequate pro- 
tection of Mr. Leeman’s influential clients. Every one, except 
Mr. Leeman, who spoke against the Bill on Tuesday night deli- 
berately recorded his own more or less decided opinion in its 
favour; and unless Mr. Leeman had changed his tactics, and pro- 
ed a reference of the whole subject to a Select Committee, he 
would not have had a single one of the powerful supporters who 
sided with him against the Government. ‘The Opposition seemed 
to believe in the principle of the Bill quite as strcngly as the 
Government, and when they come into office will no doubt make 
it one of their earliest measures. But they had no desire that 
Mr. Disraeli should have the credit of it, and the suggestion 
of a Select Committee was the one thing needful to enable 
them to reconcile their approval of the measure with their deter- 
mination that the Government should not be allowed to carry it. 
The great support which the proposal has received out of doors, 
as testified by the influential petitions in its favour, is justified by 
the most obvious considerations. To make our telegraphic system 
work rapidly and efficiently, every wire in the kingdom ought to 
be under one central control. This, of course, is monopoly, but one 
efficient monopoly is better than half a dozen minor monopolies not 
strong enough to work satisfactorily; and, from the nature of 
things, competition in telegraphs is ruinous while it lasts, and a 
mere delusion when the Companies have agreed together how high 
they shall fix their tariffs, and how slowly they shall deliver mes- 
sages. There are some things which must be monopolies, and first 
among them come telegraphs. This being unavoidable, it is 
clearly better that the monopoly should be in public than in 
private hands. But this is not half the case in favour of the pro- 
posed transfer to the Post Office. The weak point in the adminis- 
tration of the existing Telegraph Companies is their machinery 
for collecting and distributing messages. Even if all the 
Companies worked together with one staff of messengers, their 
resources in this respect would be insignificant compared with 
those of which the Post Office can dispose with a trifling 
addition to its present expenses. Letter delivery and tele- 
gram delivery can be worked together at much less cost, and 
with much greater speed, than they can be worked sepa- 
rately; and having learned the benefit of committing to the 
Government the management of the Post, we have a double reason 
for adding to it the management of the Telegraph. If the existing 
service hy the Companies were either cheap or expeditious, there 
might be some excuse for opposing all change on principle. But 
it is notoriously much dearer than in any other country, and the 
delay and inaccuracy with which messages are transmitted is the 
subject of universal complaint. : 

t is not surprising, therefore, that no one in the House was bold 
enough to support Mr. Leeman in his original motion to defeat the 
Bill, and the curious feature of the debate was the ingenuity with 
which every kind of objection to the details of the scheme was 

ed as a reason for not voting for the second reading. Mr. 
Goschen declared himself decidedly in favour of the principle of 
the Bill, but thought the details required more consideration, and 
therefore opposed the second reading. Mr. Crawfurd, again, had 
not a word to say against the acquisition of the telegraphs by 
the State beyond a hint (which was nonsense, if it was more 
than a joke) that the officials might report a_ speech 
of Mr. Disraeli’s more fully than a speech of Mr. Bright's. 
Mr. Crawfurd probably knows that telegraph clerks have exactly 
as much to do with the reporting of the speeches which they 
transmit as the letter-carriers of the Post Office have with the 
more complete reports which appear in the newspapers which 
they deliver. But Mr. Crawfurd, like Mr. Goschen, saw that 
many details required consideration, and therefore declared that 
he should vote against the second reading, by which alone such 
consideration could be really secured. The great curiosity of the 
debate was, as it ought to be, Mr. Gladstone’s speech. He 
approached the Bill, as he said, with favourable prepossessions ; 
or, in other words, he did not mean to shut himself out from the 
opportunity of introducing’ so popular and useful a measure at 
some future time. But he desired information on a variety 
of points—he wanted light and knowledge—and therefore he 
thought that the whole subject should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and that Mr. Hunt should not be allowed to 
his favourite Bill. All this would have been plausible, 
and might have been thought fair enough, if Mr. Gladstone could 
only have so far restrained his exuberant eloquence as to conceal 
the nature of the doubts which oppressed his mind, and leit him 
in so much painful uncertainty. Lt might then have been sup- 
posed that there were questions not to be solved by a reference to 


the arguments of Mr. Scudamore or Mr. Grimstone, and that the 
truth could not be arrived at by any abstract reasoning without a 
rg wm investigation into the facts by a Select Cassettes. 

his hypothetical justification Mr. Gladstone injudiciously demo- 
lished by specifying the difficulties out of which he desired a 
Committee to help him. All of them, without exception, were 
subjects for argument, but not for inquiry, and might reasonably 
have induced any one who believed in dan as solid objections 
to vote against the Bill. There was not one, however, upon 
which any amount of inquiry could throw a particle of light. 
The first of the questions which Mr. Gladstone solemnly desired 
to have answered by a Committee was whether the telegraphic 
system could be given to the Government without giving them 
a monopoly. Every one knows that a monopoly was what 
the Bill proposed to create; and if Mr. Gladstone objected 
to this, he might reasonably have opposed the Bill in open 
fashion. But he did not object, and said he did not, and mere] 
desired that a Committee should report on a question which 
admitted only of one possible answer. The second question 
suggested was whether the Government employés could safely be 
entrusted with the delivery of open letters. Surely this is a 
matter on which Mr. Gladstone could form an opinion without 
the assistance of a Select Committee. If Government officials are 
not to be trusted to this extent, the Bill ought clearly to be 
opposed ; if they are, the objection may be dismissed. en will 
take different views of a subject of this kind according to their 
temperaments, but how could an inquiry by a Committee furnish 
any additional means of arriving at a conclusion? Then Mr. 
Gladstone repeated Mr. Crawfurd’s suggestion—taking care to 
snub it at the same time as an old woman's apprehension—that 
possibly telegraph clerks, if paid by the Government, might be 
unfair in the transmission of political speeches or political intelli- 
gence. Without joining with Mr. Gladstone in calling this an old 
woman’s fear, we think we may say that no one of any sex or age 
who really felt it would think it necessary to ask a Committee 
whether it was reasonable or not. These were the special points 
on which Mr. Gladstone desired the light of knowledge to be 
obtained from the inquiries of a Committee, and there is not one of 
them depending in the smallest possible degree on any investiga- 
tion of facts, or on which Mr. Gladstone, if he wale were in 
doubt, would condescend to ask the opinion of a Select Committee 
of the House. It would be an abuse of the Committee system, 
and a humiliation to the House, to refer broad questions of 
principle of this description; and if it had not mn plain 
that on all these points Mr, Gladstone approved the Bill which 
he determined to defeat, it would have been difficult to un- 
derstand why he, of all men, should affect to desire the aid 
of a Committee in settling his own political principles. The Bill 
raises one, and one only, serious question—namely, the terms on 
which it would be fair to extinguish the present Companies. This 
could only be discussed with propriety after the second reading, 
and but for the singular attitude of parties at the present moment, 
all serious resistance would have been postponed until the purchase 
clauses came under discussion, Unfortunately, the country is not 
permitted to enjoy the benefits of a useful measure until the 
masters of the majority shall be duly installed on the Treasury 
bench. The telegraphs will cost more to buy next year, and 
their present unsatisfactory working must be endured so much the 
longer ; but Mr. Gladstone has decreed that his rival shall not 
have the credit of the measure, and just now Mr, Gladstone is 
omnipotent, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MAMMON, 


A GREAT Roman historian claims for his favourite study the 
merit, amongst others, of showing us what to avoid; because, 
as he says, it exhibits so clearly the mean and unworthy issues 
of mean and unworthy enterprises. In this high merit the 
otherwise unpretending little pamphlet before us, entitled Corre- 
spondence between the Rev. A. Loyd, Dean of Exeter, and the 
Churchwardens of Christ Church, Cheltenham, which exhibits 
what Sir Lucius O"lrigger would call “a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands,” may fairly claim a share, It throws a bright light 
on the working and moral effect of that marvellous offspring of 
nineteenth-century Christianity, a proprietary Church. We are 
all familiar with the idea of Satan reproving Sin; disclosures 
like those of the pages before us exhibit a companion picture of 
Mammon preaching the Gospel, and give some idea of the species 
of faith and works that have grown up under his preaching. 

For the benefit of benighted readers who may fail to ure 
the pamphlet, and who may be ignorant of the ecclesiology of 
Cheltenham, we may premise that Christ Church is a large edifice 
constructed some twenty-seven years since to provide upwards of 
2,000 “sittings,” and having, as we learn from the Clergy List, a 
district containing 3,400 people attached to it. As we are writing 
of Cheltenham, it need scarcely be added that the patronage is 
vested in the Simeon Trustees. It may surprise the more unso- 
phisticated of our readers to find a consecrated building claimed 
absolutely as “the property” of a body of shareholders, enjoying 
dividends accruing from the letting of the sittings. “The Christ 
Church shares are 160 of 105/. each, held by 53 proprietors.” 
Of these shares 20 have for some years stood in the name of 
the Rey. A. Boyd, now Dean of Exeter, formerly Incumbent of 
Christ Church, afterwards of St. James’s, Paddington. It seems 
that some months since the condition of the interior of Christ 
Church forcibly suggested to its Churchwardens the necessity 
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of repairs, and especially of a more effective painting of the 
The (they report) “ constantly off the 
clothes” of the occupiers, and even, it would seem, upon the 
“ officiating clergy.” e cannot but apprehend that more colour 
has been lost than even the Churchwardens specify ; and lost too 
in a place where its restoration, if Juvenal is to be believed, is 
peculiarly difficult :— 
Quando recepit 


Ejectum semel attrita de fronte ruborem ? 


We are not without hope, however, that the publication of these 
letters may result in effecting such a restoration on the coun- 
tenances of some at least of the proprietors. 

A humble request of the Churchwardens that the proprietors, 
in order to assist them in raising the 200/. which they required, 
would permit a deduction, “in two sums of 12s. 6d. each per 
share, from your next and following dividend,” is met by the 
Dean and two other shareholders with a flat refusal, justified as 
follows :— 

My reason . . . is that the promises originally held out to the proprietors 
of Christ Church, and in consequence of which they became proprietors, 
have not been realized. Many were assured of a dividend ranging from 
five to six per cent. As they have not received that, I think it would be 
unjust to tax them with expenses which, being intended for the advantage 
of the congregation, ought to be borne by the congregation. 1 think also that 
the proprietors were overlooked in changes made in the building—their 
property—without their consent being asked or obtained. [I allude to the 
distribution of the sittings for the school children, and the appropriation of 
certain pews in them (?) which are within the schedule of productive 
sittings. I presume that for these changes a faculty was obtained, although 
I do not see how even a faculty could over-ride proprietary rights. . . . 

Faithfully yours, 

A. Boyp. 
We are not surprised that the author of this “reason” hails 
from Dublin. Unfortunately for its cogency, it consists of two 
reasons at least, of which, if one were good, the other would be 
wholly superfluous; and which, like the famous cats of his 
country’s legend, are mutually destructive—I. Proprietors ought 
not in any case to Py for pewholders’ comforts. II. They 
have a special ground of exemption—namely, their wrongs. It 
would be clear to an ordinary mind that the author of objec- 
tion II. had no confidence in objection I.; and vice versd. Why 
make such earnest excuses for not doing what one is in no way 
bound to do? and why establish the fundamental injustice of the 
claim if the special grievances were felt to be adequate grounds of 
refusal? But the Dean is true to the peculiar logic of his country- 
men. It was, we believe, an Irish corporation that put first, 
among five reasons for not ringing the bells when the King landed, 
that there were no bells to ring. It was undoubtedly an lrishman 
who met the charge of injuring the borrowed kettle with three 
pleas—1. That he had never borrowed it at all; z. That it was 
unsound when he borrowed it; 3. That it was quite sound when 
he gave it back. It adds a finishing touch to the Dean’s rea- 
soning, that he thinks himself doubly wronged in that, when his 
rights in the pews were to be assailed, a “ faculty,’” which he 
holds to be wholly inoperative for such a purpose, was not invoked 
to do it. 

“The expenses ought to be borne by the congregation.” To 
this the Churchwardens demur, and we think naturally. We 
fancy that, “so long as a large income accrues to proprietors” out 
of boxes and stalls, Mr. Mapleson would rather astonish the 
habitués of his theatre by calling on them to pay for the cleaning 
and decoration of the house. But the Dean is not a man to bate 
the congregation an inch of duty. If they ought to paint the 
church, thereby saving the pockets of the shareholders, assuredly 
they should, if he were still their minister :— 

I continue to hold that such restorations ought to fall on the congregation 
; I should apprehend that where there is a good understanding between 
minister and flock, a wish has but to be expressed by one to be adopted by 
the other. My congregation in London have recently made both alterations 
and decorations in their church, at a cost of 1,800. 
lfow touching is this picture of the ministerial relation! The 
pastor's kindly heart sorrows over the injury done to the fleeces 
of his beloved sheep in the narrow ways that lead them to their 
green baize pastures. He cannot bear that anything should bar 
their free access to the means whereby they may profit at once 
themselves and their shepherd. “ Dear flock,” he seems to say, 
‘“‘T know my slightest wish is law to you; and from my heart I 
wish that 128. 6d. per share be not deducted from the dividend, 
You, I know, will freely pay it, in token of the perfect under- 
standing that subsists between us. You will make our fold once 
more attractive ; and who knows but that then the empty seats 
inay fill again, and the ideal six per cent. be attained for the pro- 
prietors at last?” Alas, that there should still be found at 
Christ Church unlamblike spirits that refuse to hearken to so 
sweet a pastoral call! 

But the proprietors have been cruelly deluded. ‘I do know,” 
groans the Dean, “that statements of the probable income to be 
derived from shares represented that income at 6} to 6} per cent.” 
Alas! The Appendix informs us that only “an average dividend of 
3/. 158.” has actually accrued; not much amiss indeed, as the 
Churchwardens consolingly remark, for those who have since 
bought their shares at a depreciated price, “in fact, more than six 
per cent. on the purchase money”; but sad no doubt to those 
whom the Dean commiserates, who became proprietors “in con- 
sequence” of these promises at first. A heartless insinuation of 
the Churchwardens, it is true, suggests that these first share- 
holders represent, “ not the victims, but the parties ”’ to these delusive 
promises, On this nice point we offer no opinion, But it is 


instructive to remark how this “consecrated” edifice seems to 
have been set on foot by means familiar enough to the “stags” of 
Capel Court twenty years ago, and the paid “ promoters” of bubble 
companies nowadays, but fitter perhaps to lay the foundation of 
Temple of Mammon than of a Church of Christ. 

But we must not be unjust to the speculators, A dividend of 
63 per cent. dangled before their eyes may have had some weight; 
but there were “ higher motives.” Christ Church was not reared 
on worldly hopes alone. That there were “higher motives” 
Dean and Churchwardens are for once agreed :— 

The Churchwardens feel confident that the present holders were, and are, 
actuated by higher motives than a desire to obtain five or six per cent, 
—P.7. “I am very far from saying [writes the Dean] that pecuni 
motives were the only or the principal motives” (i.e. of the original pro- 
prietors).—P. 9. 

True, they became shareholders “in consequence” of promises 
of dividend held out; in consequence therefore of that which 
was not their principal motive at all, but merely a subordinate one ! 
This may seem strange to Saxon understandings ; but Mr. Dickens 
may help us to understand the case. When Mr. Snawley has 
carefully adjusted all business preliminaries for the reception of 
his little boys by Mr. Squeers—zo/. a year, no extras, no holi- 
days, and so on—he too fulls back on a reserve of “higher mo- 
tive.” “I asked your referees, and they said you was pious.” “J 
hope I am a little in that line,” responds Squeers; “you're come 
to the right shop for piety.” Even so, mutato nomine, the Church- 
wardens are assured of the piety or “higher motive” of the 
Christ Church speculators; and the speculators, through the 
Dean, their mouthpiece, “ hope they are a little in that line.” 
Christ Church is the right shop for “higher motive.” Its 
foundations are no doubt solidly bedded in a concrete of that 
excellent material. Pity only that the substantial fabric of 
dividends raised thereon should make so much more show above 
the ground! 

It is unfortunate perhaps that the nature of this “ higher 
motive” has not been revealed to us. It is the unknown quantity 
in the equation. Let «= “higher motive”; then a + 64 per 
cent. = inducement to found Christ Church. If any of our 
readers should succeed in assigning a definite value to the symbol, 
we shall be glad to be favoured with the result. 

But the grievance respecting “the distribution of the sittings 
for the school children,” and ‘the appropriation of certain pews 
in them (sic) which are within the schedule of productive sittings,” 
fairly takes away our breath. Narrow and cramped as all the 
world knows the sittings in proprietary churches to be, yet the 
notion of appropriated sittings m the school children seemed to 
pass the legitimate bounds even of tragic horrors. 


Neu pranse Lami vivum pucrum extrahat alvo. 


Nay, the horror here is doubled, for the full-grown Lamia—the 
pew-renter of Christ Church—would seem to be “ cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined ” within the unfortunate child ! 

Presently, however, the grievance, as more intelligibly re-stated 
by the Churchwardens, is shown to consist in the fact that the 
Sunday-school children and the poor have been suffered to occupy 
small spaces in the building which no one could be found to hire :— 

“ Every sitting,” writes Dean Boyd, “made over to the school children 
is the property of some proprietor, intended to convey income, and is part of 
the productive value of the church.” 


There is clearly a mighty spell in the word “productive,” which 
works irresistibly on the decanai mind, “ Kéyg éumat”’—“ open 
sesame ’—* abracadabra”’—were all words of power in their 
several ways; but for a real living working influence commend us 
to these three mystic syllables, with which the late hierophant 
of Christ Church does his spiriting. We have just heard of 
“ productive sittings”? encroached on by the hapless school- 
children. In Letter LIL. we are assured that the “ productive 
aspect ” of the Christ Church speculation is “not of the Dean’s 
creation or sanction.” (No sanction was of course conveyed in 
the acceptance of the position of incumbent or of shareholder!) 
Nay, the very Churchwardens catch up the sacred utterance, and 
continue to ring the changes on “ productive value” through the 
rest of the correspondence. ‘ Productive,” be it observed, is 
frankly defined above—* intended to convey income.” We note 
this, lest any simple reader should suppose that a “ productive” 
sitting was one which produced edification in the sitter; in the 
poor, for instance, or the lambs of the flock. No such thing. 
A productive sitting is one which will swell dividends, and 
nothing else. Free seats for the poor are very well “ beneath 
the tower,” especially where well darkened by a gallery in front; 
chilly aisles may serve for school children. But woe to the 
wardens who admit either into places which might possibly 
“convey income,” seats which share the privileges of light or 
warmth or air or hearing. 

A very pretty quarrel, accordingly, here crops up between Dean 
and wardens, which we willingly leave them to tight out. The 
one point they make abundantly clear is that, as usual, the 
public has been grossly cheated out of the modicum of free 
seats reserved when the church was consecrated. But perhaps 
“something too much of this.” Our readers must by this 
time fully share with us the nausea which these waters of 
bitterness so naturally inspire. If we do not apologize for the 
unutterable paltriness of the details over which we have de- 
tained them so long, it is because in this very paltriness— 
inseparable, as we believe, from the attempt to preach the 
Gospel according to Mammon—lies the whole moral of the tale. 
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Rooted and grounded in selfishness, the proprietary system 
seems naturally to strike with a withering blight the tter 
rinciples of its supporters. The “lamp of sacrifice,” if not 
wholly quenched, must burn dimly indeed in the close 
atmosphere of a shareholders’ church. Enough for the pew-renter 
to pay for his own comfortable seat ; enough for the proprietor— 
too much, it seéms, for some of them—to invest such a minimum 
in paint as may repay itself in augmented dividend. Enough for 
the dignified divine—an “ Evangelical” of the Evangelicals—to 
evangelize just that comfortable class who can “convey income” 
to the shareholders. Under such a system, no doubt, it is but 
natural that ‘‘ non-resident proprietors ’ should indite letters from 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, angrily demanding the utter- 
most farthing of the rights, and utterly repudiating the duties, 
attaching to their property (p. 19) ; that deans, generals, colonels, 
and ladies, and a wealthy congregation of 2,000 souls, should be 
convulsed by a pitiful squabble about z200/. to be expended on 
their church in paint and necessary repairs; that a committee of 
management should “repudiate * the payment of 530/. once ex- 
pended on the improvement of their church by a too-confiding 
roprietor; and that all the parties interested should, to say the 
east, complacently acquiesce from the first in the violation of the 
solemn condition on which they procured the consecration of their 
church. It is natural, we say, in a system in which we can dis- 
cover no other guiding principle than “every one for himself, and 
Mammon for us all.” 

There is one comfort in this sorry business. Each party to it is 
heartily ashamed of his part in it. With an appearance of even 
nervous eagerness “to disconnect himself with (sic) the whole 
matter” (p. 18), and that “ his name may disappear from the lists 
of the proprietors” (p. 8), the Dean “restores to the donors the 
two shares” in which alone he was personally interested. As 
this “ disappearance,” however, could unfortunately not be com- 

din time, and the Dean is consequently doomed to fame in 
the matter, it is highly satisfactory to learn that “he has written 
nothing which he could feel at all reluctant should meet the 
ublic.” Had we written the Dean’s letters, we fear we should 
ack some portion of his fortitude. Lastly, the ‘“ unhappy con- 
stitution” of Christ Church and the “ irrepressible sarcasm of the 
facts connected with the system of traffic” are freely acknow- 
ledged and deplored by the Churchwardens. We will venture 
to suggest that henceforth they lend their energy and zeal to 
some better system, which will not cramp and fetter and discredit 
them, and as speedily as may be turn their backs for ever on pro- 
prietary speculations and “ the Gospel according to Mammon.” 


THE FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET BILL, 


gpa Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill would be a 
measure of considerable importance, if there were the least 
probability that it would be passed. Some of its opponents have 
published, in the form of a pamphlet, one of the numerous 
speeches of Mr. Vernon Harcourt as counsel against the Bill, with 
extracts from the evidence of witnesses on the same side of the 
question; but, although either party has a right to state its own 
case, possibly the House of Commons may suspect that, in a 
contest extending over two months, some facts and arguments 
must have been adduced by the supporters of the measure. It 
was Mr. Harcourt’s business to obtain a victory for his clients, and 
probably he may, as a skilful advocate, have assumed for the 
occasion a strong conviction of the justice of his cause. It 
happens that, although, like all administrative arrangements, the 
separation of markets ought to be considered with a view to 

tical purposes, a principle, or the semblance of a principle, 
is casually involved in the issue. The establishment of a 
separate market for foreign cattle in the neighbourhood of 
London would incidentally, and to a small extent, operate as a 
protection to English producers; and it was therefore an obvious 
artifice of rhetoric to assume that the motives of the Government, 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and of the other promoters of 
the Bill, were exclusively corrupt or selfish. One of the elements 
of forensic skill is a full appreciation of the character of the judges 
in each particular case; and in addressing the worst possible tri- 
bunal, it would have been perhaps inexpedient to affect that almost 
judicial impartiality which veils the highest efforts of persuasive 
advocacy. It is not before a Court of the highest character that 
anything is to be gained by the proverbial abuse of the plaintiff’s 
attorney, or of the plaintiff himself; but, by an ingenious combi- 
nation, the House of Commons sometimes forms out of its own 
body a tribunal as impulsive and unreasoning as a petty jury at 
Quarter Sessions. Ifthe Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill 
had been referred to an ordinary Select Committee of five mem- 
bers, under the presidency of a competent Chairman, the difficulties 
of a serious and puzzling controversy would have been in some de- 
gree eliminated. An impartial Committee, regarding the public 
interest only, would have balanced the merits and defects of the 
scheme, with the assistance of counsel who would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have perhaps indulged but occasionally in sarcasm 
and in inconclusive vituperation. Unfortunately, the House of 
Commons, while it endeavours in private legislation to secure 
freedom from undue bias, is in the habit of referring public Bills 
which are technically described as “ hybrid,” to a clumsily packed 
jury of contending partisans. The Committee on the Cattle 


* That this brilliant feat of sharp practice was actually performed, we 


Market Bill consisted on one side of zealous friends of the English 
breeder and grazier, and, on the other, of Liberal members who 
had made up their minds to defeat the Bill, and of representatives 
of the metropolis bent exclusively on protecting the interests and 
prejudices of their constituents. Lord Robert Montagu, the offi- 
cial promoter of the measure, discharged with imperfect success 
the functions of Chairman, supported by a majority of his col- 
leagues against the incessant attacks of the dissentients. The utter 
incapacity of hybrid Committees to discharge judicial functions 
was conspicuously illustrated throughout the proceedings, and con- 
sequently the Report in favour of the Bill will fail to command 
the respect of the House. 

The Bill, as amended, enacts that a market with landing- 
wharves shall be provided on the banks of the Thames, not farther 
east than Barking Creek. All foreign cattle and other animals 
brought into the Port of London are to be landed at the wharves, 
and ure not to leave the adjacent market alive. The constitution 
of the market authority would probably be fatal to the Bill, even 
if other objections had been overcome. According to the original 
scheme, the Corporation of London was allowed to undertake the 
construction and management of the market on condition of signi- 
fying its assent within a fortnight. On the refusal of the City the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was allowed an equal time to exer- 
cise a choice; and on the failure of both bodies, the nece 

owers were to be vested in five Commissioners, to be appoin 

yy the Crown. The Board of Works had, with a characteristic and 
laudable desire to enlarge its functions, declared to the Government 
its willingness to undertake the charge of the market ; but the Cor- 
poration, which is habitually jealous of the newfangled Board, 
outbid its rival by offering to bear the risk without imposi 
additional burdens on the ratepayers. As the Metropolitan Board 
has no independent revenues of its own, the Government preferred 
the proposal of the City, and it was understood that the alternative 
authorities mentioned in the Bill were only introduced for formal 
purposes. The Committee, however, considering not unreasonably 
that the Board of Works was instituted for diflerent objects, 
struck its name out of the clause providing a market authority ; 
and, at a later period of the inquiry, the Corporation, no longer 
stimulated by jealousy, withdrew its promise to provide a market. 
A Board of Commissioners would perhaps be as competent as any 
corporate authority; but Parliament will scarcely concede to 
nominees of the Crown the right of establishing regulations 
which might possibly operate as a tax on the metropolitan con- 
sumer, and as a protective duty in favour of home-bred cattle. 

The intrinsic difficulties of the question are so great that they 
ought to have been investigated by a dispassionate Committee. 
It is not disputed that the cattle-plague derives its origin from 
foreign countries, or that absolute prohibition of imports from 
abroad would provide effectual security; but at the present day 
no zealot of protection ventures to propose that the supply of a 
chief necessary of life should be reduced to an insular monopoly. 
It only remains to combine due precaution with the widest 
liberality which may be consistent with safety. It is due to the 
Privy Council and its advisers to admit that the disease has been 
effectually suppressed. One of the witnesses before the Committee, 
himself officially responsible for the regulations of the French 
Government, stated that cattle were freely imported from Eng- 
land into France in reliance on the measures adopted by the 
Privy Council. It was necessary to draw an arbitrary line 
within or without the metropolis; and under the present system 
London is regarded as an infected district. No cattle, Eng- 
lish or foreign, are allowed to leave the metropolis alive. There 
is, consequently, ample provision for the wants of the London 
consumer; but the farmer sometimes suffers considerable incon- 
venience, and the transit trade is entirely suppressed. All calves 
born in London are dvomed before their birth, although the 
graziers of Essex would tape | buy them from the London 
cowkeepers. If the measures of the Privy Council had been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a hybrid Committee, it would not 
have been difficult for an eloquent lawyer to prove to his own 
satisfaction that the system was abominably oppressive, or to 
assert, if such a statement seemed expedient, that complicated in- 
justice was the natural result of wicked intention. ‘ihe Metro- 
politan Foreign Cattle Market has attracted the thunder which 
might have fallen on the Minutes of the Privy Council ; aud it is 
certain that, in some respects, a line drawn on the banks of the 
Thames involves greater evils than the frontier including the 
metropolis. It would be an inconvenience to dealers to atténd 
two markets; and as the butchers would prefer the ampler 
resources of Islington, the new market on the banks of the 
river would perhaps be exposed to unequal competition. With 
the declining demand for foreign cattle the supply might possibly 
diminish; and, ultimately, the domestic producer might secure 
a fractional rise of price. The evil, tending to correct itself, 
would be restricted within moderate limits ; But, on the whole, 
the London consumer and the foreign producer will be the losers 
if the Bill becomes law. The importation at non-metropolitan 
ports and the traflic by railways would be seriously checked, for 
the dead meat trade is confined to the superior joints; and offal, 
which forms a part of the food of the poorer classes, will not bear 
the charge of carriage except when it travels with the living 
animal. On the other hand, the isolation of the foreign meat 
market would afford an additional security against infection, 
although disease might possibly be conveyed in meat trucks or in 
the clothes of the dealers. The liberation of the general London 


find plainly asserted in p. 8. We cannot discover that it is denied in p. 19. 


market from existing restrictions would be obviously beneficial. 
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The question, which was originally doubtful, has been complicated 
by the anomalous discussion which has been perversely substituted 
for a judicial inquiry. As the controversy has, under the auspices 
of the hybrid Committee, degenerated into an angry conflict 
between town and country, it is not difficult to anticipate the 
inevitable result, 


WESTERTON REDIVIVUS. 


ee eclipse under which the Church of England has of late 
suffered is happily over; and the sun has shone forth in 
his strength. For some sad years righteous men have longed for 
the light which onée blazed from Knightsbridge, and mourned 
that the theological darkness was so long undispelled by its 
beams. Here and there, indeed, the ineffectual ray of some lesser 
luminary has twinkled through the gloom. The sway of Ritualism 
has not been altogether unchallenged. Lord Shaftesbury has 
cried Woe! woe! in the House of Lords. Colonel Brockman has 
sowed the Confessional Unmasked beside all waters. Mr. Col- 
quhoun has shaken the plate until the friends of “our Protestant 
Church ” have been shamed into coming down with a guarantee 
fund. We would not speak lightly of the blessings that have 
been vouchsafed usin our captivity. They have kept alive the 
tradition of better things. They have taught us to endure the 
absence of the great champion, though their united efforts could 
not compensate for the withdrawal of his single arm. But now 
all is well. Mr. Westerton has come forth from his seclusion, and 
is once more in the forefront of the battle. “ A few days since ”— 
why has not the exact date been preserved—*a little before nine 
in the morning,” he left his stately mansion in St. George's Place, 
and took the well-known road towards St. Paul’s, Wilton Place. 
Who shall say by what deep communings with himself his mys- 
terious solitude has been cheered? Who shall dare to penetrate 
the mighty thoughts that burned within him when he once more 
found himself in the region of common life? Not by us at all 
events shall the too presumptuous task be essayed. Hereatter, 
perhaps, it may fall into the worthier hands of poet or painter, and 
a new glory be added to the literature or the art of England. Mr. 
Westerton issuing from his retirement may yet form a companion 
picture to Mr. Herbert’s Moses coming down from the Mount, and 
devout gazers may find it hard to determine whether the Old 
or the New Dispensation has been more honoured in its repre- 
sentative. Ours be the humbler, but not uninviting, duty of 
accompanying him in his walk, 

It need not be said that the occasion which has brought Mr. 
Westerton again before the public was no mere worldly festivity. 
In point of fact it was a funeral. On the other hand, it must not 
be supposed that he was present as a common mourner. Mr. 
Westerton has no time to weep with them that weep. Indeed, 
so strangely do things human and things sacred mingle them- 
selyes'in this life of ours that his motive in attending is best 
described by saying that he went as a private detective. But 
his letter to the Bishop of London supplies ample justification for 
his visit. He saw, perhaps with a thrill of conscious pride, how 
much he had been needed while he was away. “I was struck,” 
he says, “ with the great progress which has been made here in 
Ritualism, and its inseparable doctrine, since my retirement.” 
Tle was spared, therefore, the sad reflection that things had gone 
on as well without him as with him. The particular change 
that startled him might, to ordinary eyes, have seemed a small 
one. It was that “the black gowns of the clerk and verger 
have been abolished and the cassock adopted.” But Mr. Wes- 
terton’s eyes are not ordinary. He can see through a stone 
wall better than most men. However, the arrival of the funeral 
procession can have left him no attention to spare for the dress 
of the officials of the church, and the subject was probably dis- 
missed with a hasty resolution that the cost of the two cassocks 
should never be paid by the parish. The coffin was met by the 
clergy, preceded by a cross-bearer, and “in going to and return- 
ing from the porch ” some verses from “ that most unsound col- 
lection now so much used in your lordship’s diocese, called ZZymns 
Ancient and Modern, were chanted.” r. Westerton then de- 
scribes the service in short trenchant paragraphs resembling those 
of a sensational penny novel :— 


‘The coffin was covered with a violet-coloured pall, with « red cross on it, 
extending from its head to foot. 

The Rev. Mr. Bennett read the lessons from the Burial Service. 

The two candles, which were on either side of the cross, were now lighted 
by the clerk in his surplice. 

Messrs. Liddell and Wilkinson proceeded, as they call it, to celebrate the 
Holy Communion. 
It may perplex some of our readers to find the colour of the pall 
included among the charges against the clergy, the latter being, so 
far as we know, quite powerless to prevent the use of a yellow 
pall, supposing the friends of the deceased to prefer that colour as 
an expression of grief. Is it possible that, among his multifarious 
occupations, Mr. Westerton carries on the business of an under- 
taker, and that he feels alarmed at the prospect of having a large 
stock of black palls left useless in his hands? If this is so, he may 
be pardoned for remembering to do a stroke of business for himself 
while trying to overturn Ritualism. Nor is it at once apparent 
why it was an offence in Mr. Bennett to read the lesson. We pre- 
sume the reason is that Dr. MeNeile has said that the Church 
Association may perhaps be going some day to prosecute him 
for heresy. It will of course be admitted that no clergyman with 


any sense of decency would presume to perform any public act 
while lying under such a stigma as this. 


When once the Communion Service had begun, Mr. Westertoy 
seems to have been hopelessly distanced, and by an ingenious 
expedient, instead of telling the Bishop of London what was 
actually done, he refers him to the Directorium Anglicanum foy 
a statement of what is ordered to be done. Obviously this pro. 
cess, if recognised, will very much simplify future Rituatistic 
trials. Instead of proving that this or that practice is in use in a 
certain church, it will be enough to prove that the clergy of the 
church are Ritualists by common report, and that the practice 
complained of is enjoined in the Directorium Anglicanum. Upon 
some points, however, Mr. Westerton is good enough, er majore 
cauteld, to institute a detailed comparison between what he saw 
in church and what he read when he went home. The vestments 
directed by the Ritualistic manual to be used at funerals are, he 
tells us, “ surplice, black stole, black cope, and biretta,” and then 
he adds, “ with the exception of cope and biretta, the directions 
were followed.” lere the exceptions seem rather important, 
and one is tempted to ask what dress Mr. Westerton would 
consider appropriate for a clergyman at a funeral. Even the 
first draft of Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill left him a surplice, though 
it allowed him “nothing else,” but now Mr. Westerton seems 
anxious to withdraw even this amount of covering. We pass over 
some other points in which Mr. Westerton detected a reference 
to this terrible book in order to draw attention to one instance 
of obedience so remarkable that we really think some expla- 
nation is due from Mr. Liddell. Mr. Westerton quotes the 
two following directions :— “ Nothing should remain on the altar 
but a plain cross and two lights. The present Roman rule 
is followed if a cross is placed on the Super Altar.” Taken 
as alternatives, these instructions are simple enough. The 
Ritualist clergyman has a choice open to him. He may either 
obey the Roman rule, and place his cross on the super altar, 
or some other rule—the Sarum, we suppose—and place it on 
the altar. The surprising feature in the ritual of St. Paul's, 
Wilton Place, is that both directions were obeyed. Mr. Westerton 
leaves us in no doubt upon this point. “ Direction followed,” he 
Ng after the first clause; “It was so,” after the second. Has 
Mr. Liddell’s tendency to Romanizing gone so far that, in rivalry 
of the winking Madonnas of Continnstal churches, he has intro- 
duced a miraculous cross, warranted to be in two places—on the 
altar and on the super altar—at one and the same time? We 
are loth to believe it, but Mr, Westerton’s testimony really 
leaves us hardly any option. If it was not as he represents them, 
Mr. Westerton must have seen double, and that too “a little 
before nine in the morning.” There is profanity in the very 
thought, and we offer an apology to our readers for having given 
it utterance if only to reject it. 


Mr. Westerton says nothing of his own sufferings during this 
distressing scene. We know that he must have burned with 
righteous indignation as he saw the church for the purification 
of whose services he had toiled in former years as much a prey to 
the destructive poison of Ritualism as though the suit of 
“ Westerton v. Liddell ” had never been instituted. It is pleasing 
to read, however, that he was not without encouragement durin 
his trial. Within the church he probably felt himself alone an 
unsupported, for he informs us that there were very few persons in 
it; but outside the building—and only prevented perhaps from 
entering by the known Popish proclivities of the metropolitan 
police—“ many were collected.” From this pious crowd there 
came from time to time words of encouragement to the champion 
within—* several shouting ‘How long has this been a Romish 
chapel?’ ‘Downright Popery,’ and ‘Shame, shame.’ ” It is to 
be hoped that these pious interruptions were properly appre- 
ciated by the mourners, and that they will think twice betore 
they again bury a relative in a way the British public does not 
approve of. If they are not thus well advised, we dare say 
that Mr. Westerton will feel it his duty to read them a harsher 
lesson, and incite a few stalwart and Protestant roughs to pelt 
them on leaving church. A funeral offers many advantages 
as the occasion of a theological émeute, and no doubt some of 
the confessors who conducted the riots some time back at 
Stoke Newington will be prepared, on receipt of proper notice, to 
resume operations at the West End. Perhaps this is one of the 
things Mr. Westerton has in view when he predicts that, besides 
one or two results of this funeral which he names, “many more 
will follow.” The results stated to have already followed do not 
strike us as bearing any very close relation to their alleged cause. 
The first is, that Mr. Liddell has announced his intention of 
carrying out to the fullest extent his own convictions in cere- 
monial, “ come what may.” That Mr. Liddell will not be slow 
to carry out his convictions in spite of anything Mr. Westerton 
may say or do is likely enough; but we question whether this 
intention, or the expression of it, is in any sense a “ result” of 
the funeral. Mr. Westerton perhaps thinks that the mere fact 
of his reappearance at St. Paul’s was enough to drive his in- 
cumbent to any extremities, It is a natural supposition, but it 
implies, we suspect, an exag, rated estimate of his own powers 
of aunoyance. ‘The most vicious sting is not always the worst. 
The second evil consequence is, that one of the churchwardens 
has expressed his regret “ at having to withdraw his family from 
the church and his subscriptions from the parish charities.” In 
this case, too, we cannot but think Mr. Westerton overrates the 
share the funeral had in the catastrophe. A man who does not 
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object to Ritualism among the living would hardly grudge it a 
place among the dead. 

The close of the letter yields the first evidence of any decline in 
Mr. Westerton’s vigour. Considered as a conclusion of the whole 
matter, the last paragraph seems rather weak. There is no 
threat of the Ecclesiastical Courts, no demand that the Bishop of 
London shall instantly prosecute the offending clergy. Instead of this 
we are let down with a hope “that the Royal Commission on 
Ritualism will speedily conclude their Report ”’—which, indeed, 
for any value attaching to its contents they may as well do with- 
out loss of time—and that legislation will forthwith follow. We 
trust that the Government will not let this expression of Mr. 
Westerton’s wishes fall to the ground unheeded. Perhaps this 
very funeral was only a pretext for a secret meeting of the Ritualist 
conspirators whom Mr. Disraeli unearthed the other day. Family 

therings of all kinds, mournful as well as festive, have been 
turned to political account before now, and in the present crisis 
of the Constitution support such as Mr. Westerton’s is not to be 
trifled with. Indeed we are surprised that Mr. Westerton did not 
address himself at once to the Prime Minister, and ask him to 

rove his attachment to Protestant institutions by bringing in a 
short Bill for the better regulation of funerals. It would be a 
graceful compliment to the lrish Church if the uniform practice 
of the Irish clergy were taken as the standard to which English 
Ritualists should be made to conform. In that event Mr. Wes- 
terton’s wishes would be fully carried out, as we believe that in 
some parts of Ireland the clergyman ata funeral is accustomed 
to dispense even with a surplice. 


THE GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS. 


R. STREET is, after all, to build the Law Courts; Mr. E. 
4¥i M. Barry is to be the author of the new National Gallery ; 
Mr. Waterhouse is destined to give substance to Captain Fowkes’s 
Museums at South Kensington ; and the completion of the Public 
Offices has devolved upon Mr. Scott. ‘the decision will probably 
create considerable discussion, and we observe that Mr. Goldsmid 
has already asked a question which seems to presage a debate in 
the House of Commons. In order to estimate the substantial 
equity of this award, for which, as it is reported, the Treasury 
and Lord John Manners are jointly responsible, we must look 
at the question in the shape in which it drifted down to them 
among the other wrecks of the Russell Government. Mr. Cowper 
signalized his last year of office by the simultaneous institution of 
two competitions limited in the list of competitors, but of the 
first importance in their object: one for the Law Courts, and the 
other for the National Gallery. . Great pains were taken in the 
selection of the favoured architects, with the result, however, 
that several names occurred on both lists. Besides, the 
time allowed (though afterwards enlarged) was still very scanty, 
and it was generally felt that the cvincidence of the two 
competitions was a rather severe strain upon the architectural 
world, not very clearly to be justified by any immediate 
prospect of the rebuilding of the National Gallery. The Law 
Courts, on the other hand, were wanted, and a Commission 
had been elaborating, if not over-nursing, all kinds of prac- 
tical recommendations; while, odd to say, the Minister had not 
thought of ascertaining from the Trustees of the National Gallery 
what accommodation they really required, or of settling with the 
War Office thet the barracks, which were to form part of the 
whole site, were actually to be evacuated. The result was that, by 
no fault of the competitors themselves, the National Gallery 
struggle went wrong, and resulted in a series of designs none of 
them practical or appropriate to the object in view. So the 
judges had to report a false start; at the same time, without 
making an award, they expressed the opinion that of the designs 
for a new building that of Mr. E. M. Barry was, on the whole, the 
best. On the contrary, the Law Court competition started with all 
the omens of success which could be derived from the quality of 
the competing designs, and if the adjudicating tribunal had been 
competent for its task, all must have ended satisfactorily. Un- 
luckily, however, the judges of design had been constituted upon 
the principle of combining one man of taste (and he a writer who 
had won his spurs in the cause of painting rather than of archi- 
tecture) with two over-occupied lawyers unknown to art, one 
keen politician, and the then Commissioner of Works; and although 
two professional referees were subsequently added, yet the body 
never recovered from its original malorganization. ‘The simple fact 
was that these gentlemen gave in before the difficulty of the problem 
which they had been created to solve, and made an award at which 
the world cried out, which the Treasury of the new Government 
refused tu accept, and which the Attorney-General (who happened 


- to be, by Act of Parliament, the referee in case of a dead-lock) 


pronounced rubbish. Stripped of the verbiage with which it was 
clothed, it came to this, that as Mr. E. M. Burry had produced a 
very commodious plan, but had not been so successful in the forms 
with which he had invested that plan, and because Mr. Street's plan, 
which was of average merit, had been presented with very pic- 
turesque accessories, therefore these two gentlemen, all whose good 
and all whose bad points were totally incompatible, should be 
asked to work together and amalgamate their schemes. 

Thus it will be seen that the National Gallery compotition 
ended in no award, and that the so-called award in the case of 
the Law Courts was pronounced null and void by the appointed 
referee. The Treasury had, therefore, the full legal right (apart 
from equitable considerations) to do anything or nothing, to 


appoint any architect or to suspend the nomination. But it 
also happened that, out of the cataclysm of the competiti 
two names of eminent architects had risen to the surface; an 
on the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that the Government 
has og an act of rough justice —which was all that 
was left to it to do, without incurring another long period of 
delay and uncertainty—in dividing, of its own will, the two 
buildings between those artists. In choosing which should 
have which, it may have been guided by the consideration that 
while either Mr. Barry or Mr. Street might have been taken on 
the recommendation of the judges for the Law Courts, Mr. 
alone gained a modicum of distinction for the National Gallery, 
for which Mr. Street had also contended. There may be some 
disappointment felt, on the part of Mr. Barry, that his name 
will not be connected with the Palace of Justice. But he has 
the so-called “ finest site in Europe” handed over to him, and 
upon that he may construct a building which will link his name, 
with that of his father, among the representative architects of 
the age, in a structure whose destination will cause it to be visited 
and examined by lovers of art from all countries of the world. 
Upon the substantive merit of the awards we shall not shrink 
from expressing, even at this late date, our opinion. We think 
that, if an architect for the National Gallery was to be selected 
out of the competitors, Mr. E. M. Barry was the proper 
choice. As to the Law Courts, we have more than once said, and 
we repeat it now when it isno more than a protest, that the crown 
of architectural genius was fairly won by Mr. Burges. But the 
judges could not perceive a fact which the architectural world was 
proclaiming with a curious approach to unanimity. Accordingly, 
as they gave Mr. Burges no eon in their Report, we do not we 
see how the Treasury, which is no more a constituted authority 
on taste than on theology, could, after contenting Mr. Barry, 
pass over the undoubted and high merits of Mr. Street's 
design, stamped as these had been by the approbation of the 
judges, on whom alone the architectural responsibility of the 
result should rest. Mr. Scott has fairly eared the completion 
of the Public Offices, and Mr. Waterhouse’s commission at 
South Kensington no one will grudge. One good result 
has been attained in the case of the Law Courts— hat in spite 
of Mr. Montague Chambers’s plaintive wail, the adoption of 
Gothic as their style is now beyond a doubt. Mr. Street has 
perhaps the heaviest responsibility on his shoulders which any 
architect who has proclaimed himself to be a man of con- 
victions, and not the ready manipulator of any or no style, was 
ever called upon to undertake. We trust that he will concentrate 
the powers of his vigorous nature on the result. Many men are 
ready and able to restore churches and plan parsonages, but there 
can never be more than one English Palace of Justice. Mr. 
Burges alone remains unemployed by the State, but we trust that 
the scandal will not much longer continue of an architect of his 
original genius and manifold resources not having received a 
commission for some building in London commensurate with his 
powers. 


THE GRAND PRIX AND ASCOT. 


ESPITE the immense pecuniary value of the stakes handed 
over to the winner of the great French prize, the laudable 
desire of the Emperor Napoleon to promote a first-class inter- 
national race has hitherto failed to be fulfilled. We do not think 
that the fact of the race being run on a Sunday has much to do 
with its want of success. Tew English’ sportsmen, we imagine, 
have very rigid opinions on that point; but it was too wicked of 
one of the chief sporting papers to say that Lord Shaftesbury was 
among the distinguished company in the Grand Stand at Long- 
champs last Sunday. The real reason — the runners are so few, 
and often so mediocre, is, that the time chosen for the race is the 
worst that could possibly have been fixed on. Horses and mares 
that have run in the Derby and the Oaks have only just time to 
rest and recover themselves for the renewed labours of Ascot, and 
sometimes—as with Lord Lyon in 1866—the interval between 
the two meetings is not sufficient for them. But an extra journey 
across the water, and a hurried scramble to get back from Paris in 
time for Ascot at all, is too severe a tax on the energies of any 
horse of ordinary mould, And as the prizes at Ascot are very 
rich and much sought after, it is not surprising that most of our 
owners decline to risk the chances of their horses by sending 
them all the way to Paris three days before. Lord Clifden 
was of no use there after his desperate struggle with Macaroni ; 
and the mighty Blair Athol was obliged to succumb to an 
inferior antagonist. We have been more successful with our 
second-class horses, for The Ranger and Ceylon, who severally 
won it, were neither of them within pounds of Derby form. 
But the object of the race is not attained by second-class horses 
carrying it off, nor yet by its being ran when our first-class horses 
are unfit to compete fairly for it; and therefore it must be accounted 
as a failure. There were seven runners this year, only two of 
whom had any claims to first-class honours. The Earl, on public 
running, was very nearly equal to Blue Gown, the winner of the 
Derby ; a little inferior perhaps, a little superior perhaps, just as 
judgments differed. Suzerain had achieved honour in his own 
country by winning the French Derby. The remaining five were 
Nelusko, who was five lengths behind Blue Gown and The Earl 
in the Newmarket Biennial, Blueskin, of Great Metropolitan re- 
nown, Sedan and Sardanapale, of no renown whatsoever, and Vale 
Royal. This last, who was much thought of before the Two 
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Thousand, disgraced himself by his exhibition in that race, but 
astonished the world two days later by beating Hippia, Grimston, 
and Laneret at weight for age over the Rowley mile. Judged by 
this performance, per se, Vale Royal ought to have been among 
the first of his year; but we have the example of Speculum, a 
much truer horse, to prove that accomplishing wonders under a 
weight of 6 st. 12 lbs., or 7 st., does not imply that even ordinary 
excellence will be attained under a weight of 8st. 10 lbs. Specu- 
lum’s City and Suburban victory with 6 st. 12 lbs. on his back 
was rightly considered an extraordinary performance ; but as soon 
as he was called upon to carry 8 st. 10 lbs. he was beaten, first by 
Grimston, and then by Blue Gown and King Alfred. Vale Royal 
we take to be a horse with a similar relish for lenient im- 

osts, and we do not expect to see him formidable when 

eavily weighted. He certainly was not formidable at Paris, 
though he ran fast for a certain distance. There were in reality 
only two in the race, The Earl and Suzerain ; and the former, who 
lay throughout in a good place, came away as soon as Fordham 
let him out, and won in a canter by a length, which might have 
been six lengths if necessary. The French did not like ‘The Earl, 
his massive build and want of graceful outline being distasteful to 
them ; but he was just the horse for the day and for the iron-hard 
course, for his legs are strong and perfectly sound, and Longchamps 
in the driest of summers is fatal to animals with suspicious legs. 
No victory could have been so easily accomplished, and those who 
had trusted him for the Derby—for which he was not allowed to 
start—must have felt bitter pangs when they saw this crowning 
evidence of his grand staying and racing qualities, 

The programme for the first day at Ascot would have made the 
fortune of a three days’ meeting anywhere else. There were eight 
events, and every one of the eight was worth seeing. Perhaps the 
least interesting of all was the Ascot Stakes, still by courtesy the 
great race of the day, but which has shared the fate of the Good- 
wood Stakes and other whilome popular handicaps. There were 
fifteen runners, of whom Hippia was the only one with any pre- 
tension to high class. The field generally was made up of platers 
like Demonstration and Guy of Warwick, and of aspirants to 
handicap fame like Lord Palmerston. The winner was a five- 
year-old mare by Young Melbourne out of Maid of Masham, 
bred by Lord Glasgow, and presented by him to Mr. Payne. 
Being honoured with the lenient weight of 6 st. 7 lbs., she 
could scarcely do otherwise than win, or be turned out of 
training at once. Hippia ran a good mare under her g st., and, 
had she not lain so very far out of her ground for the first mile 
and a half, she would probably have obtained a place. Lord 
Palmerston, 6 st. 2 lbs., ran very prominently for two miles, and 
Wild Briar kept him close company for about the same distance. 
But the only matter for congratulation about the race is that the 
winner will probably now be favoured with a name, and thus there 
will be one nameless animal the less in the Calendar. In the 
‘Trial Stakes Vespasian carried 10 st. 2 lbs. gallantly over the New 
Mile, and ran the winner toaneck. And, later in the day, Xi 
showed his brilliant abilities over a six-furlong course by winning 
the Queen’s Stand Plate easily with gst.8 lb. Abstinence, a very 
promising filly from the Duke of Newcastle’s stable, made her 
début in this race, but she had no chance with Xi, who, with the 
exception of Friponnier when fit and well, is the greatest horse in 
England at this distance. There were twenty-six runners for the 
Maiden Two-year-old Plate, which was carried off last year and 
the year before by Sir Joseph Hawley. Vagabond, his repre- 
sentative this year, did not appear likely to emulate the deeds of 
Rosicrucian and The Palmer, being small and very weak behind 
the saddle. Decidedly the best galloper of the lot was Vest- 
minster, by Glenmasson out of Figtree, who was purchased at the 
Duke of Beaufort’s sale for the low price of go guineas. He ran 
in front the whole way, but only won by a neck after a slashing 
finish with Miss Nellie. It was a striking comment on the 
present condition of racehorses that twenty-six should be 
found ready to join in a half-mile spin for one hundred 
pounds, but that only four should do battle for Her Majesty’s 
handsome Vase, because the distance to be traversed was two 
miles. The four were Julius, Blinkhoolie, the Miss Sarah colt, who 
won the Queen’s Plate at Doncaster last year, and Dalesman. It 
was naturally considered a certainty for Julius, who has all the 
year been seen in such surprising form; but whether he has had 
enough of racing for the present or not we cannot say. Anyhow 
Blinkhoolie fairly galloped him to a standstill on this occasion, 
and, having led from start to finish, won in a canter by six lengths. 
It has always been asserted that Blinkhoolie has never run in 
public up to the form of his private trials; and this victory would 
seem to justify the statement. There were only eight runners for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes, the ranks of the three-year-olds having 
been grievously thinned by casualties. Baron Rothschild ran 
King Alfred and Restitution, and there were in addition Moslem 
and Formosa, the dead-heaters in the Two Thousand, Lady 
Elizabeth, ‘Tympanum, Purveyor, and Mortimer. The chances of 
the last four being obviously of no account, there were virtually 
only four left to contest for this rich stake, and two of these four 
belonged to the same owner. Another comment, this, on the 
disastrous effects of early two-year-old ruming. Lady Elizabeth 
looked a trifle better than at Epsom, but still miserably wasted 
and deficient both in flesh and muscle. She ran with some 
of her old spirit and led the field, pulling hard at her bit for 
about five furlongs; but then she was dead beaten, and 
dropped back in an instant to the rear. Formosa was well in 
front for a mile, but that was enough for her, and she 
died away to nothing at the turn into the straight. It is true 


that she was carryin st., but it was not the weight 
beat her, for that = FS have told as she came up the hill 
and she was beaten long before the commencement of the ascent. 
She ran clearly like a non-stayer, and such we believe her to be, 
In the Oaks there was nothing to make her gallop, and, as we 
pointed out, her victory then was no criterion of her stayin 
ability. The issue was left to Moslem and Baron Rothschild’s 
pair, and the two slashing sons of King Tom had no difficulty in 
shaking off at last Mr. Crawfurd’s colt. King Alfred was receivi 
5 lbs. from Moslem, but he gave him more than a 5 lbs. beating, 
and Restitution, who also received a 7 lbs. allowance, might have 
been nearer to his stable companion if necessary. Lither of the 
pair, indeed, might have won. Moslem, who was _looki 
much improved and perfectly fit, was a good third ; and the result 
justified our opinion of his ability to beat Formosa, and further 
— us in stating last week that the dead-heaters in the Two 
housand were some pounds below the best horses of their year, 
At the close of the day there was another sensation, and Achieve- 
ment, whom it is vain to attempt to force into running at this time 
of the year, was beaten by Mandrake for the Fourteenth Triennial 
Stakes, Taraban being a bad third. The mare has done so much 
and so well that it seems a pity that she should not be reserved 
till the autumn months, when she is certain again to distinguish 
herself. Her reputation is so great that it should not be tarnished 
by these frequent defeats, which, according to precedent, are sure 
to befall her in the spring and early summer. 

The features of Wednesday's racing were the reappearance of 
The Earl after his trip to Paris, and the Royal Hunt Cup. The 
Grand Prix victor looked none the worse for his long journey. He 
was well trained, neither too light nor too big, and his muscular 
frame and strong legs looked capable of enduring any amount of 
work. He ran twice on Wednesday, and both his races he won 
with consummate ease, without even being called upon to make 
an effort. In the first he was opposed by Clairon, Cap-i-Pie, and 
Suffolk. We have so recently spoken of Suffolk that it is not 
necessary to notice him further. Clairon was altogether out- 
classed, and though Cap-a-Pie (who will hold his own in compan 
more suited to his merits) ran better than in the Derby, he could 
never make the grandson of Young Melbourne fairly gallop. 
It was a mere hand canter for him from beginning to end. 
What earthly use there could have been in bringing out 
Suffolk a second time in the same afternoon against The Earl we 
cannot imagine; however, about two hours after the Ascot Derby, 
Suffolk and The Earl fought their battle over again, being this 
time joined by Vale Royal and St. Ronan. The course was over 
the Old Mile, but Vale Royal again displayed his inability to run 
even this distance under heavy weights, for he could only manage 
to get home in front of St. Ronan, while The Earl disposed of 
Sutiolk just as easily as over the longer course. ‘There were 
four runners for the Fernhill Stakes tor two- and three-year- 
olds, but only De Vere and Leonie were in — in it. This 
race generally falls to a two-year-old, and there was no 
exception to the rule this year, for De Vere jumped off 
with a lead of a length, and Leonie could never catch him. 
Only Athena and Green Sleeve contested the rich Coronation 
Stakes, and how Green Sleeve must have deteriorated from illness 
or other causes since last autumn was proved by Athena, who 
cannot live a mile in decent company, cantering right away from 
her and winning positively in a walk. The reputation ac- 
quired by Vestminster on Tuesday was somewhat shattered 
on Wednesday by his being cleverly defeated by Baron Roths- 
child’s colt by Tim Whiffler out of Hermione, who, though sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, is very far from a. first-class 
performer at present. But if plenty of hard work will develop his 
latent merits, he ought assuredly to rise to the upper ranks. There 
were twenty-one runners for the Royal Hunt Cup, which, like the 
Stewards’ Cup of Goodwood, is one of the prettiest races in the 

year. A good many owners were deterred from running their 

orses on account of the ridiculously light weight which had been 
oe on Kastley. LKastley was third last year in the Goodwood 
Nursery to Paul Jones and Kingsland, giving weight to each, and 
both those horses have since distinguished themselves highly. 
Eastley therefore was considerably above a common plater, yet he 
was admitted into the Hunt Cup Handicap at the plating weight 
of 5st. 10lbs. It is understood, however, that this error was 
quite accidental, but, once made, it could not be rectified. On 
public form Eastley ought to have made such an example of his 
field as Tibthorpe did at Goodwood last year; but we were 
rather glad to see him beaten fairly on his own merits by Satyr, 
who, from having been entered for long races, such as the Ascot 
Stakes and the Goodwood Stakes and Cup, failed to attract the 
amount of public attention that was his due when his running at 
Ascot last year was taken into consideration. Only Satyr, Eastley, 
and Master Willie were formidable at any time in the race. We 
of course expected to see the favourite take advantage of his 
feather weight, and come right away, but instead he appeared to 
us to have the worst of the speed all the way; and though he ran 
gamely and headed Master Willie in the last few strides, yet both 
the latter and Satyr went faster than he did. Indeed, he seemed 
to run more like a stayer than a speedy miler, but in a race of this 
description speed is the first requisite. We will leave the discus- 
sion of the remaining events of a most interesting meeting till 
next week, only remarking for the present that the smaliness of 
the fields in the weight for age races for three-year-olds and up- 
wards was irom day to day increasingly noticeable. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS.* 


[een is no reason why the Lives of the English Cardinals 
should not be written as well as the Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury or the Lord Chancellors. Such a series could not 
indeed preserve the same unbroken continuity as the other two, 
nor is it so intimately bound up with the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of the realm. But it possesses a distinct interest of its 
own, and cannot fail also to throw considerable light on the rela- 
tions of England from time to time with the Court of Rome. We 
say the Court of Rome, because, as Mr. Cartwright has pointed 
out in his valuable work on Papal Conciaves, the Cardinalate is 
in fact, though not in its origin, a civil rather than a sacerdotal 
dignity, and a pertains more proper] to the Roman curta than 
tothe Roman Church. Mr. Williams has therefore undertaken to 
supply a real and important omission in our biographical literature, 
and for this he deserves all praise. But he does not seem to us as 
happy in the accomplishment as in the conception of his task. 


chapters devoted respectively to the Papacy, the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Anglo-Norman Church. Now an introductory sketch of the 
gradual development of the Sacred College from its humble 
origin in the six or seven Suburbicarian bishops of the third 
century to its final consolidation under Pope Nicolas IL. in 1059, 
would have been useful in itself, and quite in place. But 
there was no sort of call for a rapid and very commonplace sum- 
mary of the growth of the Papal power to the time of Gregory L, 
commencing with a highly sensational description of an imaginary 
scene in the Colosseum, ‘as the soul of the first Christian mar- 

in Rome fled to its divine source.” Still less was there any 
need for two more prefatory chapters on the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman Church, which have no more to do with the proper 
subject of the work than a glowing eulogium on the British Con- 
stitution, such as Burke was occasionally fond of indulging in 
with the details of a Mutiny Bill or a Budget. If the author h 
anything fresh to tell us about the antiquities of the Saxon Church, 
a work on the Lives of English Cardinals—the first of whom 
lived in the middle of the twelfth century—was not the place for 
saying it. But, in fact, he has nothing to add to what has been 
said already better and more fully by Dr. Hook, and many previous 
writers. Moreover, as he has gone out of his way to give us an 
irrelevant introduction, he might at least have been expected to be 
accurate. But what are we to say to an historian who gravely 
informs us that “ the visit of St. Peter to Rome rests (exclusively) 
on the authority of St. Jerome!”  Déllinger’s First Age of Chris- 
tianity, which is actually referred to in the same note, would alone 
have supplied him with abundant evidence of the grotesque ab- 
surdity of his statement. Nor is he much more fortunate in 
comparing Gregory the Great, of all people, to Swedenborg, 
and hinting his own belief in the probable truth of the exploded 
fable of Pope Joan. On the latter point we may refer him to 
Dollinger’s Habst-Fibeln, reviewed in our columns some years ago, 
which one would have supposed no writer on Papal antiquities 
would be ignorant of. These blunders, and others of the same 
kind, do not, it is true, aflect the proper subject of the book, for 
they occur in an introduction which only bears remotely on it. 
But there is a far more inexcusable, as well as unaccountable, 
blunder at the end of the Introduction, which does fall directly 
within the subject. The author tells us that “in the time of 
Paschal I. the privilege of ve Popes, which had hitherto. 
been exercised by the senators of Rome, was given to a select 
body of officials, who were constituted for the purpose under the 
name of Cardinals.” We read and re-read this marvellous 
sentence, and rubbed our eyes to see if we had read aright. But 
there can be no mistake about it, and the context proves that there 
is no inadvertence or misprint. Paschal 1., as our readers are 
aware, was Pope from $17 to 824. The exclusive right of voting 
in Papal elections was first assigned to the Sacred College more 
than two centuries later by Nicolas Il., who became Pope in 
1058, and was confirmed a century afterwards at the Third 
Lateran Council by Alexander III., whom Gibbon erroneously 
represents as conferring it. Mr. Williams might have learnt all 
this without looking iurther than Milman’s Latin Christianity. 
If his language is also meant to imply, as appears on the sur- 
face, that the institution of the Cardinalate itself was coeval with 
its exclusive enjoyment of the Papal franchise, he has fallen 
into a still more fundamental error. 

The first biography is that of Nicolas Brak , afterwards 
raised to the Papacy under the name of Adrian IV. But Robert 
Pulleyn—or Le Poule, as the author prefers to call him—was 
actually the first Englishman invested with the purple. There is 
some confusion about the account of his appointment as given 
here. We are told that Innocent Il. invited him to Rome, 
and that “his successor, Lucius Il., appointed him Papal Chan- 
cellor,” and then that Celestine 11. (whose reign intervenes 
between that of Innocent and Lucius) made him Cardinal. This 
is an odd way of inverting the sequence of events, but moreover 
some pages later on we read that on the death of Innocent 
“Le Poule joined with the other Cardinals in the election of 
Celestine Il.” If so, Innocent, and not Celestine, must have 
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made him a Cardinal. And these are almost the only facts told 
us about Pulleyn. The rest of the chapter is taken up with a 
rambling comment on the religious opinions and practices of the 
day, especially such as had a bearing on the income of the Roman 
exchequer. Thus we read in one place that “the Cardinal 
Chancellor must have been aware that the sale of indulgences and 
masses was an excellent source of revenue,” and so on through 
several pases and again that “during the time he served the 
Papal See he must have witnessed important events.” But we 
want to know what he, Robert Pulleyn, said and did, not what 
he “must have” thought or witnessed. Unluckily for Mr. 
Williams, he happened to live in the time of St. Bernard, 
when the controversy about the Immaculate Conception took 
its rise, though he “does not —_ to have taken any + 
in it. His biographer would have done wisely to Bilow 
his example, instead of which he goes out of his way to di- 
late on the subject, which he has evidently not attempted to 
master, and begins by informing us that it seemed natural to 
men’s minds in that day “ that the mother of God should possess 
as miraculous an existence as her Divine Child.” If he had only 
taken the trouble to consult Mr. Morris’s excellent Life of St. 
Bernard, he would have seen that no question of “ miraculous 
existence” had anything to do with the dispute. The fact is, 
that to write the Lives of the English Cardinals properly requires 
a considerable general knowledge both of English history and 
Church history, and this Mr. Williams has yet to acquire. From 
the time of Robert Pulleyn, who died in 1150, to Cardinal 
Wolsey, there were, putting aside doubtful cases, twenty English 
Cardinals. Six of these were also Archbishops of Canterbury, and 
in dealing with them the author is necessarily brought upon the 
track of Dr. Hook. It can hardly be supposed that he has omitted 
to consult so obvious an authority ; and, indeed, we think we see 
indications here and there of his having done so, though we have 
not observed any single reference. Yet, in the Life of Archbishop 
Bouchier, where several s are almost necessarily devoted to 
the famous prosecution of Bishop Pecock, he actually falls back 
on Foxe’s ignorant blunder, which Dr. Hook has so successfully 
exposed, of making Pecock a precursor of the Reformation, 
whereas he was really the first apostle of what is now called Ultra- 
montanism in England. He shows, indeed, some faint inkling of his 
utter haziness of conception by calling the Bishop in the same breath 
a “zealous reformer” and victim of “the Papal party,” and “ one 
of the Pope’s most eloquent advocates.” After this he not un- 
naturally confesses himself quite at a loss “ to find an explanation 
on religious grounds” of the proceedings against Pecock. The 
next biography, of Archbishop Morton, affords another conspicuous 
illustration of the author’s general tendency to eke out defective in- 
formation by dwelling at superfluous length on comparatively unim- 
ortant details. We have the long extract from the Archbishop's 
etter to the Abbot of St. Albans quoted by Mr. Froude, and long 
since familiar to all students of the Reformation period, reproduced 
in full. If the reference to original documents were conducted 
throughout on the same scale, there would be no objection to this, 
or, at all events, it would be a mere question of taste and discre- 
tion. But it is obvious that this extract is singled out simply 
because it happens to be ready to hand in Froude’s history. 
There is, in short, a want of detinite plan and method in the whole 
arrangement of the work, and the various biographies are 
accordingly interlarded with all sorts of stray scraps of history 
and comments on men and things. We have too much gossip and 
too little fact. 
It is only fair to say that the book greatly improves as it 

on, evidently because the author is more at home with his materials. 
The last two lives, of Cardinal Bainbridge and Cardinal Wolsey, 
are far the best written and most interesting of the series. It is 
a startling comment on the ~~ state of the Roman 
Court that Bainbridge, who, like Wolsey, was Archbishop of 
York, was poisoned at Rome in 1514, by direction of the Bishop 
of Worcester, who, however, was not an Englishman, but an 
Italian. Cardinal Wolsey’s Life, on which the writer has ex- 
pended his greatest care, occupies more than half the second 
volume. It might perhaps have been somewhat compressed with 
advantage. A chapter on the Court of Leo X. and its attitude 
towards Luther is rather a long — in the biography of 
an English Cardinal and Prime Minister. On the other hand, 
some explanation of oe ae from recent investigations, to 
have been the King’s motive in publishing his famous 
treatise against Luther when he did, would have been quite in 
place. ‘That the author's favourable estimate of the general 
character and policy of Wolsey, and the he took in the 
divorce case—which is substantially that of Mr. Brewer, not of 
Lord Campbell—is the true one, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Nor will any honest critic hesitate to endorse his verdict 
on the conduct of those concerned in the disgrace of the great 
Minister, from the King downwards. The worse than question- 
able character of his successful rival in the Royal favour, Anne 
Boleyn, only comes out more clearly the more closely it is 
scrutinized. She seems to have been hardly less angry with the 
Cardinal for putting a stop to her intrigue with Lord Percy than 
for opposing her marriage with Henry. Cromwell, it is only too 
evident, made no real effort to save his master, That Wolsey 
himself, generous and kindly as was his disposition, and eminently 
calculated to win the affections of those about him, was not 
altogether free from vindictiveness, cannot unfortunately be 
denied. It is curious to find the future Cardinal, when Rector of 


Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey. By Folkestone Williams. 2 v 
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Lymington, put into the stocks by a magistrate for joining in some 
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excess at a neighbouring fair; and certainly it is not to his credit that 
on being made Chancellor he sent for the offending official, and kept 
him for six years in a kind of honorary captivity in the gate-house 
of the Temple. His apparent complicity in the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham is a more culpable exhibition of the same spirit. By 
the way, we must enter our protest against the extraordinary judg- 
ment pronounced on Adrian VI. “ Depraved as the Court of 
Rome had been,” we are told, “ it never descended to so infamous 
a degradation as under that pontificate.” Adrian may have been 
illiterate and narrow-minded, but depraved he certainly was not. 
Tn everything which can fit a man for a high spiritual office, he 
was immeasurably superior to both his predecessor and successor 
in the Papacy. The contempt felt for him by the Emperor and 
the King of Tene may be explained readily enough by the fact 
that he was simply a pious ecclesiastic, anxious for a searching 
reformation of the Os abuses in the Church, while Leo X. 
and Clement VII. were, in every sense of the word good and bad, 
men of the world. The dislike of the Italians to Adrian is equally 
intelligible. It was partly due to his good qualities, partly to his 
being a Netherlander instead of an Italian. He was the last 
foreigner who sat on the Papal throne. His successor was much 
more of a diplomatist than a pastor, but we should like to know 
Mr. Williams’s authority for the startling assertion, to which he 
seems inclined to give credit, that the Pope expressed his readiness 
to grant Henry a dispensation for marrying a second wife, without 
divorcing Catharine, and even hinted that the difliculty could be 
best got rid of by the death of the Queen. Such statements ought 
not to be made without stating the evidence for them. 

We are glad to observe, from a note appended at the close of 
the second volume, that the author does not intend to conclude his 
chronicle with the Life of Wolsey. Two more volumes are to 
bring it down “from Reginald Pole to Nicolas Wiseman inclu- 
sive,” and also to give the Scotch and Irish Cardinals. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether it is not almost too soon to include 
in such a series the Life of Cardinal Wiseman, but there can, at 
all events, be no objection to biographies of Cardinal Weld or 
Cardinal Acton. And, considering how important a part Car- 
dinal Allen played in the religious events of Elizabeth’s reign, 
we shall look with much interest for the forthcoming volumes. 
One hardly sees how that interest can be much atlected by 
what is, rather oddly as it seems to us, put forward in the 

reface as one main reason for writing the book. “There can be 
ittle doubt of the resumption at an early date of the title of 
Cardinal in the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England”; and the 
author goes on to indicate, without naming him, “the extra- 
ordinary claims ” of a particular member of that hierarchy for the 
office. What is meant by anvther very enigmatical statement in 
the preface we have vainly racked our brains to discover. “In 
showing the action of the Pontifical system on the Anglican 
Church, it seemed equally essential to prove that the latter had 
a mission as well as a nationality.” We do not gather from 
his book that Mr. Williams is a Roman Catholic, but if he 
were, who ever dreamed of the “ mission” of a national Church 
depending on its tae occasional sprinkling of Cardinals 
among its episcopate? However, the subject of the work needs 
no apology. We are the more sorry to have been obliged to 
comment with some severity on certain faults in the author's 
way of treating it. But it is not too late for amendment. 
Our parting advice to him would be to study medieval and 
later Church history, and the contemporary theological contro- 
versies in their immediate bearing on it, more thoroughly than 
he shows any signs of having done hitherto. We should then 
recommend him to revise, if not re-write, a great deal of the 
contents of his earlier volumes, and to substitute for the present 
introductory chapters on Papal and Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 
which are both superfluous and superficial, a rapid sketch of the 
growth of the Cardinalate from its earliest germ in the third cen- 
tury, to the organization and subsequent enlargement of the Sacred 
College under Nicolas II., Alexander III, and their successors in 
the Roman See. The general design of the work is so excellent 
that it isa great pity it should not be adequately carried out. 


LORD BYRON.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Fer chapter in the work before us that will doubtless 
attract the most general attention is that in which Byron’s 
marriage is recorded and commented upon. This, besides the 
ordinary danger of interfering between man and wife, is obviously 
a very delicate topic for the noble authoress—as delicate as it 
would have been for Paris to enter upon the grounds of Helen’s 
separation from Menelaus. We have, however, no other fault to 
find with this chapter than that it im little that was not 
known already. Probably there is nothing more to be told. 

Lord Byron [says his best biographer], when at Cephalonia a short time 
before his death, seems to have expressed, in a few words, the whole pith of 
the mystery. An English gentleman with whom he was conversing on the 
subject of Lady Byron, having ventured to enumerate to him the various 
causes he had heard alleged for the separation, the noble poet, who had 
seemed much amused with their absurdity and falsehood, said, after 
listening to them all, “ ‘The causes, my dear sir, were too simple to be easily 
found out.” 

Without exception the poet’s intimate friends perceived the in- 
compatibility of the affianced pair, and if they did not forebode 


* Lord Byron, jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie, 2 tomes. Paris: 


the worst, they at least anticipated a very moderate measure of 
happiness from the union. e, not to dwell on graver irregy. 
larities, was one who lived without such rule or measure ag 
society thinks it has a right to exact. She, on the contrary, had 
been nurtured in a regular English family, such as Miss Eidge. 
worth delights to describe, wherein morning and evening certify 
to one another, and the verse of the satirist, : 
Ipse dies pulcro distinguitur ordine rerum, 

might serve as a rule for the servants’ hall, or a motto for 
the family pedigree. The housekeeping at Seaham, Sir Ralph 
Milbanke’s seat, was as unlike the housekeeping at Newstead 
Abbey as the carte of a Lord Mayor’s dinner is to the beey 

sheep, and swine of Homer’s heroes. Newstead was liberty hal 

whereas at Seaham the hall-clock was the arbiter of the house. 
hold’s destiny. The morning had its avocations, commenc 

with family prayers and ending with luncheon ; the afternoon was 
mapped out into drives, visits, dinner, tea, long whist, and chess; 
and yet, while a bridegroom and a guest of Sir Ralph's, Byron 
the audacity to write in the following strain to Thomas 

oore :— 

Since I wrote last, I have been transferred to my father-in-law’s with m 
lady and my lady’s maid, &c. &e. My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently 
made a speech at a Durham tax-meeting; and not only at Durham, but 
here, several times, since after dinner. He is now, I believe, speaking it to 
himself (1 left him in the middle) over various decanters, which can neither 
interrupt him nor fall asleep. [And in a postscript he profanely adds] I must 
go to tea—damn tea.” 


Byron at this moment was, by his own confession, pining for the 
blue skies of the Egean, and yearning to complete his acquaint 
ance with the sunny South. The dulness or eloquence of Sir 
Ralph indeed afforded no grounds for quarrelling with Sir Ralph’s 
daughter, whom her husband at this time describes as of “ un- 
varied good humour and behaviour.” He admits also that he has 
“been very comfortable here” at Seaham, “ listening to that 
monologue which elderly gentlemen call conversation, and in 
which my pious father-in-law repeats himself every evening—save 
one, when he played the fiddle.” But there were elements, or 
rather habits, in Lady Byron’s character less congenial to her 
lord than even the music or conversation of Sir Ralph. She 
was fully indoctrinated with the duty of letting all things be 
done decently and in order. She could not understand why an 
English husband should often go to bed when the lark rose ; why, 
in place of devoting so many hours to his regular meals, he pre- 
ferred breakfasting at noon atter the fashion of Jews at the Pass- 
over, standing, and with his loins girded ; why he was for ever 
hankering after Mount Olympus, when their town-house was not 
amile from Primrose Hill. Again, Miss Milbanke had been edu- 
cated even beyond the standard of Mrs. Hannah More, as laid down 
in her once celebrated Letters to a Princess, Besides all that her 
governesses and masters taught, she was a deeply-read mathe- 
matician. But, unluckily, the gods had not made her poetical, 
and before the honey—or, as her ladyship’s husband termed it, the 
treacle—moon was over, she casually asked him ‘“ when he meant 
to give up his idle and unprofitable habit of making verses?” 
Again, Lady Byron, accustomed to all the comforts and u 

of an English home, naturally looked for them at her mared 
house in London. Doubtless her husband, a scarcely-weaned 
bachelor, was an indifferent purveyor of the necessary elements 
of comfort ; and besides he kept strange company, for we find him 
on one occasion dining with Jackson the boxer and Kean the 
actor. Then he was an active member of the Drury Lane Theatre 
Committee, and his duties brought him into inevitable contact 
with the Green-room and its inmates. My lady was jealous, and 
indeed her lord’s conversation before marriage was not of a kind 
to beget security or supineness in a lady so disposed, At Seaham 
there was no dread, and indeed no experience, of tipstaves; but 
there was no such immunity in London. Byron was deeply in 
debt, most of which he had inherited with his estates; he had 
married an heiress in posse though not in esse; his expenses were 
necessarily augmented by connubial housekeeping, and an execu- 
tion was put into his house, We need not repeat a sad story, the 
full particulars of which are given, and with becoming delicacy, 
in these volumes. For some never explained reason, Lady Byron 
left her husband; the cause being unknown, rumour had full 
scope, and did not fail to give all credit to one side and all 
blame to the other. Thereupon followed the really painful 
period of Byron's history. No allusion is made to it in the volumes 
before us, but the witnesses of his life in 1818, and until 1820, 
accord in reprobation of it; and Shelley bears unwilling testimony 
to his excesses at Venice. Byron avenged the wrongs which he 
conceived the world had done’ him by the most reckless disregard 
of its opinion of him. , 

The war waged by society against Byron was for a time inter- 
necine. He, indeed, had first provoked hostilities by disdaining 
concealment of his irregularities, and society made its reprisals 
without inquiry and without measure. The number of his enemies 
was legion, for he had not only sinned against virtue, but he had 
shocked the nerves of respectability. The Edinburyh Review, 
among other objections to his Hours of Idleness, had twitted 
him with being a lord! Society, on its part, cried, “ Is it to 
be endured that, because a man happens to be a lord, he should 
walk in other ways than those trodden by his class?” Much, 
doubtless, might be conceded to rank, and some allowance made 
for genius. Not every excess rouses the noble wrath whether of 
the lion or the unicorn. Sheridan's addiction to the bottle, Charles 
Fox’s to the gaming-table, the Duke of Norfolk’s to turtle and 
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venison, and that of a greater than any of these to Burgundy and 
pull-dogs, were to be deplored, but were not denounced. It is 
difficult to perceive to what degree Byron’s offences against public 
morals were more flagrant than theirs. Yet on him the tower in 
the social Siloam fell, and the idol of a few London seasons, like 
a new Sejanus, was dragged from his pedestal and driven forth 
from the society which he was said to have dishonoured. Our 
authoress cannot be expected to understand how very thin a 
partition divides, in this country, social patience from social 
intolerance, and she therefore is more surprised and indignant 
than is perhaps quite necessary at Byron’s ostracism by re- 
spectable Isritons. She is yet more astonished at the obloquy 
which followed him across the sea, up the Rhine, and over 
the Al His case was, indeed, a hard one. “'lrue Jedwood 
justice,’ writes Lord Macaulay, “was dealt out to him. First 
came the execution, then the investigation, and last of all, or 
rather not at all, the accusation.” The Scotch peasants in 1649 
fled from their hamlets before the face of Cromwell’s ironsides 
because they had been told that the troopers impaled men alive, 
tossed children on their pikes, and cut off women’s breasts, and 
they could hardly be brought to believe that these lions in battle 
were well-conducted lambs in quarters or on march. As atrocious 
calumnies were uttered against Byron. It was popularly believed 
that the poet, his own Lara, Alp, and Conrad, had somewhere, 
and at some time not specified, after expressing his curiosity to know 
how an assassin might feel, gratified his curiosity by a practical 
experiment. In this respect, indeed, the poet shared the fate of 
Napoleon. The Emperor, it was alleged, and it was long an 
article of faith in rural halls and rectories, had blown up a house 
in Toulon—by a slight violation of chronology that house indeed 
was said to have been his mother-in-law’s, vile damnum accord- 
ingly—besides having poisoned a girl with arsenic at the mili- 
school, aud renewed the abominations of Caprese in the 

ace of St. Cloud. The newspapers increased their circulation 

y recording Childe Harold’s iniquities; preachers their congre- 
gations and their pew-rents by enjoining hearers to discard his 
writings, and inscribe anathema against his name. For arma 
ministrabat—the public was in one of its simooms of indignant 
virtue. 

But the season of inordinate fury was brief. The wheel 
had revolved ; respectability was vindicated ; scandal was satiated 
with the garbage it loves, or turned towards less noble vic- 
tims. The pulpits ceased to illustrate a text or to point a 
moral at his expense; shilling- and penny-a-liners sheathed 
their stings ; dowagers, matrons, and maidens once more thought 
themselves secure; repentance followed upon the heels of 
wrath; the banished Harold would be welcome home again ; 
and the most zealous agitators began to ask themselves, not 
why they had done well to be angry, but why they had been 
angry at all, A second summer arose for his verse; not so bright, 
but more steady than the first. His poetry, indeed, became rather 
more than less objectionable than it had been before the storm; 
but what of that? Was Shakspeare altogether clean, at least 
un-Bowdlerised? Were our old dramatists, then returning to 
favour, manuals for the young? Did not our young men, “ under 
the especial patronage” of reverend tutors and masters, study 
Virgil, Horace, and Aristophanes? The hurricane had swept the 
sky; then came a calm, and after the calm a season of fair weather ; 
and Byron was again installed as monarch of Knglish poetry— 
then, and until his death on the 18th of April, 1824. 

We have freely stated our opinion of the defects in the Marchioness 
de Boissy’s volumes, and now turn to the more pleasant office of 
commending a portion of them. Her pages are never so agreeable 
as when Byron himself is called into court to give evidence on 
points conuected with his own life. He may not be an unbiassed 
Witness, but he is a communicative and instructive one. Struck 
in early days with the interesting and graphic character of Gibbon’s 
journal, he began to keep a diary of his studies, thoughts, and all 
that he did or heard. In addition to this record he was, fortu- 
nately for us, if not always for himself, a good correspondent. As 
a writer of letters we put him in the very first rank. The hand 
of the workman is too conspicuous in Walpole’s Letters. The 
recluse of Olney and Weston Underwood had little to tell. 
Byron, though probably, like Walpole, aware that a letter by him 
addressed to one would be read by many, is the easier of the two 
in his language, and, from his position in the world at home, and 
his yet more intimate acquaintance with foreign life and manners, 
was master of epistolary wealth in a degree far beyond the se- 
cluded Cowper. The authoress has wisely allowed Byron to speak 
for himself in his letters, and the extracts from his correspondence 
are no less judiciously supported by biographical or characteristic 
passages from his poems. ‘The conversion of his poetry into French 
prose is not, indeed, to the advantage of the former. No great 
mischief, however, is done by this process to the English reader, 
while the junction of his letters and journals with his verse is 
auxiliary to a just apprehension of the writer of both. The 
eaten of so many witnesses has this value. It enables us 
to collect into one focus the opinions of many, and thus to obtain 
a tolerably clear view of a not very consistent character. 

The view we take of a is this—that, like Dryden, most 
truly and happily termed by Pope “unhappy Dryden,” he was 
capable of better things than he ever accomplished; that he 
was more sinned against than sinning; that he was alike 
unfortunate in his early fame, in his temporary disgrace, and 
in the later circumstances of both his personal and literary 
career. Unquestioned as were the vigour and harmony of Childe 


Harold, it betrayed many of the faults of youthful composi- 
tion, und the undiscriminating applause it called forth reacted 
upon its author’s character. It rendered one who stood much 
in need of care, careless; it encouraged him to brave the col- 
lective good sense and right feeling of a whole people on points 
which cannot be treated with levity without common injury on 
both sides. Upon the great themes of religion, social morality, 
conduct in life, and politics, Byron, at the early age of twenty- 
four years, the date of the first two cantos of Childe Harold, 
had thought more seriously than two-thirds at the very least 
of his youthful contemporaries, while his experience had been 
far greater and more manifold than that of most of the youn 
men who, having passed through school and college, had toppe 
the much or the little they had learned in them by the 
usual grand tour of Europe. But he had not deeply probed 
any one of these momentous questions, and he often rushed 
impulsively into subjects that men of double his age would 
have feared to enter upon. His verses were applauded by two 
classes of readers—by those possessed of poetic sensibility, if not 
of the “accomplishment of verse,” and by the young, rerum 
novarum avidi, whose instincts impel them to overlook what is 
good in old things, and to imagine an El-Dorado in new. The 
Marchioness’s chapters abound with anecdotes of the extraordi- 
nary effect produced by Byron’s poetry. upon the young and sus- 
ceptible of both sexes. The scenes he described, the romance 
with which he clothed his characters, the fervency of his nature- 
worship, the occasional freedom of his opinions, were lures and 
charms of irresistible might for minds unsatisfied with the meagre 
education of that day, and wearied with the conventional bondage 
of a society built upon mere decencies, and shrinking from strong 
enthusiasm or severe inquiry. It is scarcely possible to appre- 
hend the shock to the nerves of society imparted by the young 
poet unless we take into account the prudential maxims that 
passed for wisdom during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury. The selfish timidity of this period was in some measure a 
consequence of the terror inspired in the preceding generation by 
the French Revolution. In France the foundations of religion and 
morals, previously sapped by vice and corruption, had been shaken 
by a social earthquake, and in England it was = necessary to 
prevent such a catastrophe, not by solid repairs to the groundwork, 
but by giving it a good coat of paint. 
Could a foreign authoress have been acquainted with the 
society or the literature that existed in Byron’s early man- 
hood, she might have been less surprised than she seems to 
be at the contradiction between his first popularity and his 
sudden fall in public esteem. What if he was known to have 
done many generous acts? They were not performed in the way 
approved by society. His name did not appear in — 
tion lists, though his purse was always open to the needy; he 
wrote Hebrew Melodies, which a living critic has pronounced to 
be “fraught with the spirit of Isaiah,” but he did not subscribe to 
the “ Propagation of the Gospel Society ” ; he abhorred slavery, but 
he did not swell the train of Mr. Wilberforce. He poured torth 
profusely descriptions of the glories of foreign lands, but he in- 
dulged in none of the sentiments which make Englishmen “justly 
proud of their country.” In his opinions he was a kind of 
“ Hermit in London ”—not one of the smooth and similar people 
whose verses edify and whose after-dinner speeches delight an 
approving public. He puzzled people quite as much as he 
delighted them; and, unluckily for himself, he delighted in 
puzzling them. But the hero of a season rides and will ever ride 
with a slave in his triumphal chariot. The golden statue hus 
always a foot of clay. Demus gets tired of its handsome and 
accomplished Alcibiades, and next to the pleasure of seating 
him on the throne is the pleasure of dragging him off it. 
Neither cousent of credible witnesses nor zeal in his champion is 
able to display Byron in a uniform light. Those who were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy concur in their accounts of his a 
He was at once silent and self-centred, free of h and affable 
in demeanour ; at times sad and speculative as Hamlet, at times 
mocking and grotesque as Scarron. Highly generous and benevo- 
lent, he deemed no sacrifice for others too great ; yet he delighted 
in teasing his friends, as children delight in teasing. their pets; 
and his correspondence shows him mage ge | writers whom he 
highly esteemed, or penni pm ee on those whom he had 
praised in verse, or to whom he had dedicated poems. His literary 
tastes were not more consistent than his personal likings. He was 
among the foremost innovators in English poetry, and yet a 
worshipper at the shrine of Pope. There is reason for thinki 
him indifferent to Shakspeare, and though the poem which made 
him famous between bedtime and breakfast was written in the 
Spenserian measure, he could not endure the Faéry Queen. 
Like Horace Walpole, he reviled kings, yet there are few 
symptoms of admiration in his writings for “ King Mob” ; he often 
satirized his own order, and yet he was proud of his Norman 
blood. He was consistent indeed ‘in his love for Shelley and 
Moore, and the strokes he most severely felt were those caused 
by the early deaths of his school and college friends. Shelley, 
by his scholarship, his imaginative power, and his metaphysical 
speculations, inspired him with a kind of awe, which did mr 
however, interfere with genuine affection. Moore’s society an 
correspondence afforded him unmixed and unfailing delight. 
Neither was there any variableness in his demeanour to depen- 
dents. He knew their worth as well as he knew that of the 
parasites who sunned themselves in his favour. To Fletcher 


and ‘Tita he was a kind and equable master; he played with, 
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according to their deserts, the Medwins and Polidoris of his 
retinue. 

Our opinion of Byron is confirmed by the volumes which we 
now close, but it has not been formed upon them. For the state- 
ment of that opinion we will employ the testimony of one who 
knew him well, who deplored, while he judged charitably, his 
many failings, and who recognised in him, what less accurate 
observers missed, the presence and the activity of many virtues. 
In the following lines of Samuel Rogers we find the proper 
epitaph of George Gordon, Lord Byron :— 

He is now at rest : 
And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 
Now dull in death, Yes, Byron, thou art gone; 
Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble—noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 
None more than J, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations ; and, if in thy life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert, 
Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire ; 
Dying in Greece, and in a cause so glorious ! 


VACCINATION,* 


R. SEATON’S Handbook of Vaccination may be regarded as 
a boon, not only to the medical profession, but to the public 
at large. It cannot be denied that, notwithstanding the obvious 
benefits conferred upon mankind by Jenner’s great discovery, 
an uneasy feeling very generally prevails as to how tar those 
benefits are of an absolute or unmixed kind. There are those 
who stoutly refuse all credit whatever to the practice of yacci- 
nation, denouncing it as a delusion and a snare. We have 
lately come across a pamphlet by Dr. W. J. Collins, Have you been 
Vaccinated? the absurd object of which is to show, not only 
that no immunity from disease or mitigation of its attack is to 
be expected from vaccination, but that actual injury to health 
has resulted from it, new diseases being engendered, or exist- 
ing forms of disease introduced into the system together with 
the vaccine virus. Objections of a more complex and subtle 
kind are brought forward by Dr. Hamernjk. Many medical 
men of experience and quasi-authority are known to explain 
upon this hypothesis the spread of some of the sorest plagues 
of modern times. Syphilis, it is maintained, is very frequently 
transmitted to children through the vaccine lymph. Scrofula, 
phthisis, gout, and idiotcy are looked upon as largely aggra- 
vated by the same cause. It has even been asserted that the 
very benefits, if any, which may be due to vaccination are to 
be traced to the fact of the whole constitution being lowered 
to an extent which incapacitates it for the reception of a vigorous 
type of disease. Affinities and conditions of a new and lower 
kind are said to be introduced into the current of life, and the 
human system to be rapidly assimilating itself to the bovine. It 
may thus be that the = of the human face divine from 
scars may be purchased at the cost of the purity of man’s blood, of 
his powers of intellect, and even of the moral dignity and eleva- 
tion of his soul. Figures may show a fall in the mortality from 
small-pox since the time of Jenner’s discovery, a greater fall 
since the facilities for vaccination provided by the Legislature, a 
vveater and still progressive fall since vaccination has been enforced 
by penalties. People of middle age may be struck with the rarity 
ot faces deeply pitted nowadays, whereas in their early recollection 
one in every four or five, among the lower ranks at least, was sure 
to be so marked. There may remain, nevertheless, the question how 
far these advantages and immunities are really worth the purchase, 
and at all events how far they justify the Legislature in enforcing 
by statutable penalties a practice which some persons consider 
futile and delusive, and not a few loathsome and even dangerous. 
The official position occupied by Dr. Seaton has given him 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the facts and tigures neces- 
sary to forming a sound judgment upon these important points. 
it is not indeed the sole or even the primary object of his 
excellent handbook to discuss objections of this kind. But in a 
succinct and comprehensive chapter he sufficiently disposes of the 
chief allegations of the detractors of vaccination, while the negative 
evidence of his great experience justifies him in ignoring such as 
ave simply fanciful and far-fetched. That vaccination has pro- 
duced new diseases of its own, “that it has caused degenera- 
tion, mental and physical, of the human species, diminishing 
men’s stature, incapacitating them for the fatigues of , mili- 
tary service, or even for the milder strain of dancing,” and 
driving them to the stimulus of tobacco or absinthe, is happily 
ery more vehemently raised abroad than amongst ourselves. 
Since the days of Rowley, Squirrel, and Birch, diseases caused 
by vaccination have occupied in the minds of men of science, 
as Mr. Simon, with just contempt, expresses it, about the same 
space as diseases produced by witchcraft or the evil eye. A 
confused and ill-digested heap of figures were collected by M. 
Carnot, an ex-artillery officer, to show that the death-rate of 
other diseases has increased since the introduction of vaccination, 
more especially in the case of febrile and scrofulous disorders. 


* A Handbook of Vaccination. By Edward C, Seaton, M.D., Medical 
Inspector to the Privy Council. : Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


These crudities have been satisfactorily met in the first instance 
Baron Dupin, and have since been disposed of in Dr. Bertillen’ 
Conclusions statistiques contre des Détracteurs de la Vaccine an 
admirable little work. In London, for example, the annual death- 
rate from all causes a century ago was 355 per 10,000, und irom 
all causes except small-poxr 325. At the present time it hag 
sunk, small-pox included, to 249. In Sweden, in the period 
between 1755 and 1775, the general death-rate was 289 per 
10,000 of population ; from 1841 to 1850 it was but 205. “And 
it is at the very time of life when those whom vaccination 
might possibly have saved from small-pox were held liable to 
other diseases—namely, from 20 to 45—that the gain to 
life has become most obvious. So far indeed from fevers and 
scrofulous diseases having increased in frequency or fatality, it has 
been shown by Dr. Greenhow, from a careful investigation of the 
death-rates of London, that the mortality from those causes has 
fallen during the last century from §39 per 100,000 of population 
to 385, while Dr. Farr has further made it clear that the combined 
mortality from sinall-pox, measles, and scarlatina is now only half 
what it was in 1771 from small-pox by itself. The notion that 
the deaths from scrofula and consumption are at all on the increase 
is in fact one of the vulgar errors or idle panics of the day. The 
mortality from these diseases is actually decreasing, and the in- 
direct prevention of scrofulous affections was in truth am 
Jenner’s hopes when he announced the discovery of vaccination, 
In 1856, the Medical Officer of the then Board of Health, when 
consulting the profession as to their opinion upon the protective 
power of vaccination, put the additional question, ‘ Have you 
reason to believe or to suspect that vaccinated persons, in being 
rendered less susceptible of small-pox, become more susceptible of 
any other infective disease or of phthisis, or that their health is 
any other way disadvantageously affected?” Of 542 respondents, 
Dr. Seaton tells us, there was not a single one who gave the 
slightest support to the hypothesis. Another popular fiction is, 
that cutaneous and glandular diseases may be invaccinated. With 
the exception that a degree of febrile action following upon vacci- 
nation may act as an exciting cause where the eruptive disorder 
was previously lurking in the system, there is not a shadow of 
evidence for connecting eczematous or other eruptions with the 
vaccine disease. In 60,000 vaccinations Marson had never seen 
any other disease communicated thereby; and, after his immense 
experience in sifting alleged complaints of the kind, Dr. Seaton 
declares that in no single instance has he found that the child 
from whom the lymph was taken was suffering from the disease 
it was said to have imparted. 

The most serious of allegations is that which would trace 
syphilitical infections to the process of vaccination. This hor- 
rible disease differs indeed from any of the former class of 
diseases in being readily inoculable. It is, in fact, except in the 
forms in which it manifests itself hereditarily, always the result 
of some inoculation. But the inoculation which produces it 
is essentially its own. “As small-pox produces small-pox; 
vaccinia, vaccinia ; and glanders, glanders ; so does syphilis produce 
syphilis.” Dr. Seaton sets the subject in a conciusive light on 
the combined grounds of general professional experience, of patho- 
logical considerations, and of direct experiment. Of course no 
practitioner would intentionally choose syphilitic children as 
sources of lymph; but at the same time, looking to the number of 
children with a syphilitic taint from whom vaccination must in- 
evitably have been taken during a period of seventy years, the 
experiment must have been going on upon a scale sufliciently 
extensive for the evil result, if it existed, to have become 
manifest beyond contravention. Obviously, if the syphilitic or 
other virus got inadvertently mixed with the vaccine lymph, 
inoculation with the specific disease would naturally follow. If 
the vaccine, that is, were changed into any other virus, there 
would be no true Jennerian vesicle at all. The blood of a 
syphilitic child, Mr. Paget shows, might so modify the vaccine 
disease within itself that the vaccine vesicle would be modified in 
correspondence with it. But the opinion of that eminent patho- 
logist, as well as that of Hebra, and all the leaders of the profession 
at home, is wholly opposed to the notion of any other disorder but 
the vaccine being transmitted through the unmixed lymph of a 
true vaccine vesicle. Such was the uniform tenor of the replies 
made by five or six hundred medical men, not only in Great 
Britain, but in France and Germany, to the express question put 
to them upon the subject in the circular of the Board of Health in 
1856. Direct experiments made on a large scale—though not, we 
are glad to say, in this country—bear out the same conclusion. As 
in the case of vivisection amongst the lower animals, the “ interest 
of science,” or rather a morbid curiosity aping the aims and pro- 
cesses of science, has subjected a number of little victims to the 
experiments of MM. Cullerier, Taupin, Heymann, and other inves- 
tigutors. Vaccinations have repeatedly been performed from 
vesicles purposely raised in close contiguity with chancres, as well 
as from subjects suflering from other contagious diseases ; but in 
no one instance was either of these maladies communicated through 
thelymph. Even when taken from a patient under malignant variola, 
if care be but taken to draw the lymph from the vaccine vesicle 
only, unmixed with any produce of the small-pox pustule, nothing 
but vaccinia has ever been the result. Certain facts on the other 
side, brought forward by M. Viennois and other experimentalists, 
may be readily explained, if due care has not been taken to avoid 
the admixture of blood with the lymph. From the careless way in 
which the operation is often performed in Continental practice, 
we may conceive this mistake frequently to occur, and a source 
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= 
of fallacy to be introduced into the argument. The medical 
fession in France is still much divided between two rival 
schools of syphilographers, and a case of seeming inoculation 
js hailed in a jubilant tone as giving the “ dernier coup de griice” 
toa certain “école syphilographique.” The Académie, however, 
js far from having, as a body, endorsed these opinions. In Germany 
and in England, if the controversy cannot be considered as entirely 
at rest, there is sufficient conviction to remove in practice all 
ground for fear as to the immunity from all real peril under this 
we have referred at some length to the negative or controversial 
of Dr. Seaton’s work. But we would not be understood to 
ak of this as the most valuable or even the most prominent 
rtion of its contents. The author enters thoroughly and syste- 
matically in the opening chapters into the history and physiology 
of the vaccine disease in the cow and in the horse, as well as 
their relation to the human yariola; together with other pocks 
which have been considered analogous to cow-pox or horse-pox, 
or to vaccine in man. ‘The rules to be attended to in vaccinating, 
the tests of its successful performance, the selection and storage 
of lymph, and the renovation of the supply when deteriorated or 
nt—these and similar points, of the utmost importance both 
to practitioner and patient, are treated with a clearness and fulness 
of detail which will especially recommend the book to the 
ounger members of the profession. The necessity for special in- 
struction in this department of medical practice is urged with 
all the force of Dr. Seaton’s official position and exceptional 
experience, backed, as it is, by the authority of Jenner and 
others of scarcely inferior weight. A loose or general knowledge 
of the subject is precisely the cause why the operation in many 
cases fails of its effect, to the peril or serious injury of the patient, 
and to the loosening of confidence in an invaluable national safe- 
Were but the sound and sensible rules here laid down 
carefully acted upon, as well by medical men as by parents and 


rigorously enforced, all that Jenner ventured to predict, and that 
Dr. Seaton decisively endorses, as to the “stamping out” of one 
of the worst of human plagues would be a matter of speedy and 
absolute certainty. It is something to be able to say that “ fifty- 
six thousand lives at the least are now on the average saved 
annually from small-pox in England alone.” An interesting 
summary is given by Dr. Seaton of the laws relative to vaccina- 
tion in this country previously to the year 1867, with incidental 
notices of the progress of legislation in other countries. Very 
soon after the discovery of the great preventive, most of the 
Governments of Europe made provision ior affording its benefits 
to their respective populations. As early as 1803 an ordinance on 
the subject was promulgated in Sweden ; Denmark and many of 
the German States speedily following the example. The first 
Austrian regulations date from 1808. By the time Jenner died 
1823) there was hardly a Government in Europe, except 
reat Britain, in which the practice was not directly or indirectly 
rendered compulsory. The first law regarding vaccination 
in England was enacted in 1840. From that year dates the 
stem of public vaccination free of charge. By Lord Lyttelton’s 
ill of 1853 the operation was rendered compulsory under a 
penalty of 1/. upon parents and guardians of children. This 
wholesome enactment was, however, followed by much evasion 
and neglect, of which many an illustration is recorded in these 
pases. A new and more rigorous system has, we may trust, 
en ushered in, and permanently secured, under the more decisive 
legislation of last year, and enforced by able and energetic in- 
spectors, of whom we recognise the type in the author now before 
us. Ina series of valuable appendices Dr. Seaton gives us the 
text of the Act of 1867, and some tables of the deaths from small- 
pox during the last decennial period in the metropolis, in England 
and Scotland, and in the army and navy, with the ages at which 
they occurred. The numbers fluctuate considerably trom year to 
year, like waves in an advancing tide. But the comparison of 
— removes all doubt as to the steady progress of the flood. 
aking the mortality from small-pox in the metropolis for three 
periods—the first before the enactment of any vaccination laws; 
the second, when vaccination was provided gratuitously, but not 
made obligatory ; the third, when it was partially enforced by 
penalties—we find the number of deaths a year, with an increasing 
population, to have been respectively—1,859, 834, and 759. We 
may look forward with growing confidence to the ultimate extinc- 
tion of this great social scourge. 


LA CORTE.* 


GoME literary tribunal should surely be entrusted with the 
duty of determining which countries are fit and which are 
unfit to supply the raw material for an ordinary book of travels. 
Of course there are persons who will discover something new and 
interesting in a trip trom Charing Cross to the Bank, or whose style 
can give a charm to what is not worth relating by other pens. 
But the great mass who cannot see below the surface, and the 
excellence of whose style is not such as to make them independent 
of their matter, are much in want of an authoritative guide. 
People have generally come to understand that a trip to France or 
Switzerland will not entitle them to write a book. The United 
States are still in an ambiguous position; a few bold men within 


* La Corte: Letters from Spain, by a Resident there. London: Saunders, 


the last few years have ventured to give an account of a three 
months’ trip to them, and on the strength of it have solved all 
problems about democracy, slavery, and the position of woman in 
the future. We may hope that soon North America will be put into 
a kind of Index Expurgatorius, as amongst the subjects forbidden to 
cursory writers. Even now it is generally thought proper for an 
American traveller, in recounting his experiences, to make some 
show of modest apology for his rashness. Spain should surely be 
as much forbidden ground es America. It has not indeed, so 
far as we know, been yet invaded by Cock’s tourists, which is 
perhaps the symptom which should finally condemn a land to 
unmistakeable Cockneyism. On the other hand, it has been done 
so often, and all its prominent peculiarities have been so elabor- 
ately described, that it is perhaps even more threadbare than the 
United States. There is no topic in the whole range of excursionist 
literature that has been so utterly and hopelessly exhausted as a 
Spanish bullfight. There is no building of which so many tire- 
sume descriptions are extant as the Alhambra. It is true that, 
after visiting the Alhambra and seeing a bullfight, there is some- 
thing more to be said before any satisfactory account of Spain 
will have been given. Still the painful familiarity of these two 
everlasting topics may suggest how many travellers have skimmed 
over the surface of Spain, and confided their impressions to a long- 
suffering public. No one, therefore, should be allowed in future 
to publish letters or diaries from Spain, or travels in Spain, or 
impressions of Spain, or books entitled “from Greenwich to 
Granada,” or described by any similar title, unless he can prove 
himself to possess some sources of knowledge not open to the 
most superficial tourist. 

It is from this point of view that we feel bound to ogee 
La Corte. The lady whose experiences the book records does 
nothing to irritate us by affectation or flippancy or fine writing. 
She expresses herself simply and naturally, and by no means 
gives herself out to be a profound philosopher or a brilliant 
writer. Neither, we are happy to add, does she describe a 
bullfight ; and if she has not had the courage to abstain from a 
notice of the Alhambra, she has contined herself to very moderate 
transports on the occasion. But all these merits, which are of a 
somewhat negative kind, can avail her little in the eyes of a just 
critic; for they do not overcome the strong primd facie objection 
against her writing at all. We must, therefure, inquire whether 
she can produce testimonials of a less equivocal nature. The 
difliculty is very frankly stated and answered in the preface. 
“The question,” it is said, “might well be asked, Why add 
to the number” of books on Spain? The reply is, that “it is 
believed that these letters, written originally without the most 
distant thought of future publication, may give a different view 
of life in Spain from that which any mere tourist in the country 
could do.” This, it will be remarked, includes two assertions. 
First, the book is recommended because it was written without 
the most distant thought of future publication; to which we 
can only reply, that we cannot easily conceive a worse -reason 
for the publication. It is like recommending to us a coat 
on the ground that it was made up without the most distant 
thought that it would be worn. Where there is any doubt of the 
sincerity of the writer, it is often encouraging to know that his 
work was not composed with a view to flattering public preju- 
dices ; but inexperienced authors should remember that, as a rule, 
a good book is not produced by accident any more than a good 
house. There is some use in design and forethought in literature 
as well as in architecture. In short, the practice of tumbling out 
upon the world a bundle of miscellaneous letters only connected 
by their chronological sequence leads, in nine cases out of ten, to 
a chaotic and unsatisfactory result. The second assertion implied 
in the above sentence is, that the writer has been for some time 
a resident in Spain. In fact, by the dates of the letters, it seems 
that she stayed there, chiefly in Madrid, for two periods of 
about six and seven months respectively. Probably six months 
in a foreign country is about the time required to convince most 
people that they know nothing whatever about it, and the 
second seven months might serve to impress a few useful ideas 
upon a mind previously reduced with sufficient care to the 
condition of a sheet of blank paper. We might venture to 
hope, then, that we might gather some fresh information about 
Spanish habits, or at least some picturesque sketches of the less 
familiar aspects of Spanish society and scenery. We proceed to 
show how far these not very sanguine expectations are likely to 
be gratified. The letters, of course, as is usual with letters 
turned upon the world with all their imperfections fresh upon 
them, unpruned and unadorned, contain a deal of irrelevant 
matter. We have a description of a railway journey in France, and 
of a passage in a P. and O, steamboat from Gibraltar, and we occa- 
sionally have such interesting remarks as the following :—“ Mr. 
; Smith and Charlie dined with us, and they have only just left, as 
| I have been entertaining them in a very delightful manner.” e 
fully believe the statement, but it is not very delightful entertain- 
ment for that part of the British public to which “ Mr. Smith 
and Charlie” are unknown names. But, passing over this, we 
try to pick up some information of more local ¢ ter. And, 
to give the result at once, we soon find that the whole book might 
be summarized in a few pithy sentences, reminding us of the 
tron report as to the manners and customs of a certain un- 

own nation. We should put the main result as follows :—Spai 
is a detestable country, and the Spaniards are detestable inhabi- 
tants; or, if we must expand the same remarks into a little fuller 
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detail, we should say—Madrid is hot and dusty at one time, 
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cold and dusty at another, and invariably dull and dirty. The 
Spaniards are rude, though professing great civility; they are 
coarse in their manners, smoking and picking their teeth after 
a fashion disgusting to an Englishwoman; the ladies of higher 
rank are frivolous, ignorant, and incredibly given to talking 
scandal; the gentlemen in the same position are frivolous and 
effeminate beings who can neither shoot nor ride, nor in any way 
comport themselves after the fashion of muscular Christians ; they 
take a particular ag ne in insulting ladies in the streets; in 
short, they are a imitation of the fast man about town of 
London or Paris. The lower orders are rather more agreeable ; 
but even they behave to ladies in a manner which would be un- 
known in Lancashire, to say nothing of their gross superstition 
and their pleasant habit of sticking each other with knives. The 
general indolence, apathy, and incapacity for any effectual modes 
of doing business are notorious; and even in personal appearance, 
in spite of some good points, they are for the most part a stunted 
and ill-looking race. The portrait, it must be admitted, is 
an unpleasant one, and if it rested on any unusual familiarity 
with the country, would be discouraging to those who believe in 
the steady improvement of Spain. 

Here, however, comes in the doubt whether the lady who 
writes so freely really knows much about the country. The 
internal evidence is unfavourable. We find her complaining, after 
some months’ residence, that she does not know Spanish, and 
that she has never been admitted into Spanish society. Of course, 
this may be a proof of their want of hospitality ; but at the same 
time it is a considerable disqualification to her writing about 
Spaniards. We should rather infer that the book is an additional 
= of the disadvantage of publishing a bvok on very insutlicient 

nowledge. An English lady who appears to be a very good 
specimen of her class stays in Madrid for some months, and 
pays visits to the provinces. She sees next to nothing of the 
natives; she gallops about the neighbourhood of Madrid every 
morning, and laughs at the Spaniards for not doing likewise ; 
she contrives to pick up enough smattering of the language to 
quote quien sabe and a few other recondite phrases, and she is 
very much scandalized by the slowness of railway trains, by 
the habit of picking the teeth with a knife after dinner, and 
by the worship of wooden images. Probably her feelings in 
this respect are those of most English ladies who are fond of 
ridiug, and who are much shocked at any people whose manners 
do not precisely conform to the standard prevalent in Belgravia. 
We can quite pardon her for expressing her feelings to her rela- 
tions at home, and for indulging in pleasant little gushes about 
“dear little England,” which, it seems, ‘is worth ten thousand 
Spains,” and one glimpse of whose “green woods and winding 
lanes, and all her wealth of wild flowers, is better than all the 
sunshine which pours unceasingly over the mangy landscape.” 
Jt is quite natural, and in a domestic letter “mangy” is a 
forcible and picturesque metaphor. But when it is all put 
into print, and published as a book to increase our know- 
ledge about Spain, we think that some happier phrases might 
have been selected. If the poor, superstitious, frivolous 
Spaniards read the book, they may object to being called 
“mangy.” It is true that they are very unlikely to read it, or 
to show the wrath which Mrs. ‘l'rollope provoked amongst thin- 


points in which, from the necessity of things, he is compelled to 
differ from his author. This is particularly noticeable jn the 
Appendix “On the Erotic Discourses of Socrates,” and part] 
also in the observations on the question,of rhetoric, as treated u 
Plato. And it follows that Dr. Thompson’s agreement has not 
the weight it would have had it been balanced by a Perspicuous 
statement of the matters of disagreement. ‘ 

It is true that to understand sympathetically so various ang 
magnificent a mind as that of Plato, and yet not to be over. 
powered by him, is a task of the highest difficulty. And just as 
a great reason why first-rate translations of poetry are so rare js 
that those who alone are capable of executing them are capable 
of composing first-rate original poetry, and prefer to do so, 80 a 
man with the ability to grasp al: explain the philosophical system 
of another in its entirety will usually prefer to promulgate instead 
a philosophy of his own, And certainly Plato has never yet 
been comprehended and transcended by any of his commentators, 
The ablest of his English critics, and one of the ablest of all his 
critics, is Mr. Grote. But Mr. Grote is by nature not sympathetic 
with, but antipathetic to, Plato; he lays all his stress on the 
detection and exhibition of Plato’s defects, and rather allows than 
exhibits his merits. And this is an excellent thing to do, but 
not quite the best thing. 

Dr. Thompson’s edition of the Pheedrus is not, then, an edition 
for philosophers ; and equally it is not an edition of first-rate ori- 
ginality in verbal criticism. Plato, indeed, altogether affords less 
scope for the exercise of what is peculiarly called scholarship 
than some other writers, such as Thucydides or the tragedians, 
But in the cases in which the Phedrus gives opportunity for 
it, Dr. Thompson rather shows judgment in deciding between 
the emendations and interpretations of others than ingenuity in 
suggesting them himself. ‘his, as being a negative assertion, can 
hardly be proved by extracts; but original suggestions of any 
kind will be found to be rare in the book, Yet we must not be 
understood to imply that this is a mere school-book ; more persons 
may profit by Dr. Thompson’s labours than those to whom he 
modestly recommends it; “tironum usibus,” he says, quoti 
Porson, “destinata est.” The satire, the subtle mo 
retined character-drawing, of Plato are caught by him admirably, 
and rendered into free and excellent English. There is not an 
awkward piece of translation in the whole book; indeed, Dr. 
Thompson's power in this respect is very remarkable, and a trans- 
lation of Plato by him would probably be the best translation in 
the language. Take, for example, the following, in which (though 
it is not quite literal) a most intricate and involved Greek sentence 
is disentangled and presented in clear and natural English :— 

te Cuvarie y éavt@ br odrig 
tore nai aitn cbow, mepi ag ot Aéyot, viv épyp 
Tapoicd vi, mpocustiov tovade wee Tove Adyoug 
Aekriov Kai Ppayvdoyiag Te ad wai kai 
Cavicews ixdotwy re bo’ av paby TobTwY TE 
ot.—Phedrus, 271 BE. 

So soon as the student is not merely qualified to tell us what sort of men 
are influenced by such and such discourses, but able also to single out an 


skinned excitable Yankees. They take things easier in Spain. 
Still, when a book is flimsy in substance, it ought to be gracious 
in manner. If we must drink small beer, we would rather not | 
have it sour. In short, as we can see no motive for publishing | 
the book at all, we are not attracted to it the more by the fact | 
that it is rather insulting to the people described. The best moral | 
to be drawn from it is, that an amiable and lively English lady, | 
without the least notion of giving offence, may sometimes make | 
herself decidedly objectionable to foreigners ; under which circum- | 
stances the best thing she can do is to hold her peace, | 


DR. THOMPSON’S PHZDRUS,* 


A” edition of Plato from Dr. Thompson has long been ex- 
pected by scholars, and we gladly welcome this first instal- 
ment of it, hoping that in due course of time it may be followed, 
as he half promises, by the Gorgias, and then by some of the 
other dialogues. At the same time, while the excellence of the 

resent volume is in some respects indisputable, in other respects 
it is a little disappointing ; and before entering into the details of 
it, it will be as well to give our opinion of it as a whole. It is 
the work of a man of great judgment and delicacy of feeling, 
but not of much originality or power of intellectual tension. Dr. 
Thompson is an ardent Platonist; we will not say too ardent; 
but he is defective, as it seems to us, in this way—that he rather 
concerns himself to defend Plato as a disciple who feels the power 
of his master, and is unwilling that any shadow of reproach 
should rest upon him, than to understand him and grasp hold of 
his centre, and point out the difference between his fundamental 
principles and those which prevail at the present day. And this 
is not as if Dr. Thompson’s mode of viewing things were entirely 
coincident with that of Plato. It is not so; and, indeed, from 
the advance that has been made since Plato’s time, it could not 
have been so, But Dr. Thompson has no philosophical standing- 
one of his own; hence he is swallowed up and overpowered by 

lato, and is reduced to slur over, or notice but impertectly, those 


* Piato. Vol. I., containing the Phedrus. By W. IH. Thompson, D.D. 
London: Whittaker & Co, 1868, 


individual hearer, and satisfy himself that the character of that man then 
present to him in the court or assembly answers to the description given in 
the lecture-room, &c.; when, I say, his attainments have reached this 
point, and he has also learnt when to speak and when to refrain, and can 
discern when the various rhetorical styles and figures—brevity, pathos, 
exaggeration, or what not—are in or out of season, then, and not till then, 
is he a perfect master of his craft. 

The following is also very good, though the swing and energy of 
Plato in the last clause have perhaps hardly been caught :— 


dv dvev paviag Movowy imi Cipac agixnrar, meobeic 
dpa ix réxvng ward, todpevoc, aredijg abrég TE Kai 
245 A. 
Whoso knocks at the doors.of Poesy untouched with the Muse’s frenzy— 
fondly persuading himself that art alone will make him a thorough poet— 
neither he nor his works will ever attain perfection, but are destined, for all 
their cold propriety, to be eclipsed by the effusions of the inspired madman. 
A sentiment perpetually true, and perpetually forgotten. How 
thetic, for instance, it is to see a man like Southey labouring at 
is epics! all of which are outweighed hy few lines even of 
his own comic ballads, much more by the divine madness of 
Shelley. 
pon from the translations, Dr. Thompson shows throughout 
a fine and subtle appreciation of his author. This comes out, 
for example, in his suggestion (which we do not remember to 
have seen made before) that a great many of Plato’s attempts at 
etymology, which, if taken as serious, are beyond measure extra- 
vagant, were meant to be taken as pieces of banter, or startling 
flights of imagination, This appears to us very probable, and in 
that case they would precisely correspond to such a myth as that 
at the close ‘of Phwdo, in which Socrates is represented as de- 
scribing with au air of minute accuracy the nature of the physical 
universe, while it is plain from what he says afterwards that he 
was perfectly aware of the groundless character of his description. 


| We are surprised, however, that Dr. ‘'hompson treats the derivation 


of parry from as so ludicrous a fancy. Even though 
Homer, as he says, may have been “ignorant of” (or may not 


mention) “the connexion between frenzy and the prophetic art,” 


- surely the connexion between these two things has been so uni- 
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gersal in the minds of all but the purest scientific thinkers and 
their followers that, when we find so great a similarity between 
the words expressive of them in any language, the supposition of an 

ological connexion is scarcely to be avoided. W e may remark, 
py the way, that Dr. Thompson cultivates a sarcastic humour, of 
which the German commentators reap the principal benefit, but 
which is by no means illiberally dispensed to others, as will be seen 
by the two following specimens :— 

dypotkoc copia seems to mean an untutored, ill-regulated ingenuity, like 

of certain modern interpreters of prophecy, hieroglyphics, Sinaitic 
inscriptions, &c.—P. 8. 

Surely too great honour is done to Dr. Cumming by such a collo- 
cation. Again— 

Proclus has much to say upon the inner meaning of the mythos, but | 
nothing worth attending to.—P. 48. | 


A very apt criticism of Proclus. But to come to more important | 


tters. 
The Pheedrus and the Symposium are the two most brilliant and | 

ular of the Platonic dialogues; and in part precisely for this 
reason, that they have less subtle argumentation than any others. 
The Pheedo and the Gorgias, not to speak of the Republic, have 

sages to the full as striking and effective as any in the Pheedrus 
or the Symposium ; but the imaginative and dramatic vigour is 
more subdued in them; though real and deep, it does not overflow 
in the same dazzling manner, and it is interrupted by long tracts 
of hard and abstruse analysis. Moreover, the Phedrus appeals 
to our modern sensibilities in another way—namely, through the 
charming descriptions of natural scenery that are found in it, and 
in it alone of the dialogues of Plato. ‘The walk of Socrates and 
Pheedrus along the bank of the Ilissus, the resting-place beneath 
the spreading and lofty plane, the thick soft grass, the cold 
streamlet, the chirping grasshoppers, the sweet smelling agnus 
castus, leave an impression on the mind of the reader of some- 
thing so purely delightful as is hardly to be paralleled in the 
elaborate descriptions of modern writers. Indeed, it would seem 
as if the influences of nature strike men most forcibly, not when 
they are sought for their own sake, but when they penetrate 
insensibly as accompaniments of some active employment. Ilere 
is Dr. Thompson’s interesting description of the scene of the 
Phedrus, as it exists at present :— 

The spot in question is easily discovered by the visitor at the present day ; 
there is, indeed, but one place answering the conditions, and it answers them 

rfectly. On the left side, as one ascends the stream, the steep but not high 
ae retire and form an oval recess girt by rocks, in which are still visible 
certain small square niches, where doubtless stood the aydApara, little 
images of Pan and the Nymphs, like those which adorned one face of the 
rock of the Acropolis. ‘The area thus enclosed is crossed by a thread of 
water issuing from a now nearly choked source (the 7yy1 of the text). 
Atree of by no means ample dimensions grows there. It is, if I mistake 
not, the only tree in the neighbourhood ; and though the green turf has 
disappeared from the “ gentle slope,” the rocks still yield a grateful shelter 
from the sun. The Ilissus, in May, 1856, contained quite enough water to 
“wet the feet” of the pedestrian; in fact, in this part of its course it was 
nowhere quite dry, though the season had been one of unusual drouth. Its 
tills still answered the description in the text; they were xapievTu kai 
Kai dtagavij, Kai map’ adra. . ° 
A temple of the Musz Ilissides stood some half mile lower down the stream. 
The plane (represented now by a sorry poplar) seems to have disappeared in 
Cicero’s time. . + The tree has ceased to exist in the neighbourhood 
of modern Athens. It usually grows near fountains and at river-heads, 
the huge roots being often laid bare by the gushing water which seems to 
issue from them.—P. 9. 


It is partly a consequence of the great literary beauty of the 
Phedrus that it has less of a set philosophical subject than any 
other dialogue. The commentators are sadly put to when they 
endeavour to find for it a second title descriptive of its contents. 
“Phedrus, or a Treatise on the Beautiful”; “ Phadrus, or a 
Treatise on Love”; “on Rhetoric’; “‘on the Good”; “on the 
Soul” ; “on the Primal Beauty”; “on the Varieties of Beauty” 
—such is the list of titles presented to us by Dr. Thompson to 
choose from. He himself considers it as essentially a treatise on 
thetoric ; and he regards it asa sort of palinode to the Gorgias, 
as containing Plato’s maturer and more tolerant view on the sub- 
ject of oratory, in opposition to the “narrow and passionate 
special-pleading ” which characterizes the severely condemnatory 
language of the Gorgias—a diulogue which he supposes to have 
been written very shortly after the death of Socrates. The entire 
discussion of this theory would demand more space than we can 
give at present; but we agree with Dr. Thompson, that the 
Phedrus was meant by Plato to be primarily an examination of 
the art of rhetoric, and that the part which concerns Love is 
merely an episode. However, though an episode, there can be no 
doubt that the speech of Socrates which contains the splendid and 
celebrated mythus of the soul, under the figure of a charioteer 
and two horses, and which, through this simile, seeks to explain 
the nature of love, is the most memorakie part of the whole work. 
What is it that is represented by the charioteer and the two 
horses? Dr. Thompson says, Adyor, and 
passion, and appetite. In the main (though some have interpreted 
them differently) he appears to us unquestionably right, and his 
remarks on the | »og or passionate principle are very just as far 
ag they go. “ We shall be justified,” * says, “in enlarging 
the term @vyd¢ so as to include, not merely anger, but all the 
passions and sentiments which prompt to energetic action, and 
Which are thus the natural counterpoise to the appetites, of which 
either sensual pleasure or mere bodily repletion is the object.” 


This is true, but it is not the point which Plato dwells upon. 


What Plato meant to symbolize by the better horse was that 
_ of the soul which is capable of being affected by spiritual 
esire, by the contact with the eternal, just as bodily desire 
is symbolized by the worse horse; he lays comparatively little 
stress on the active and passive natures of these respective quali- 
ties. In fact, Plato so consistently represents contemplation as 
superior to action, that he would probably have regarded the 
Qvpdg as having lowered itself when it became transformed into 
that impulse of outward energy which Dr. Thompson aflirms to 
be the meaning of the word. this respect, as in many others, 
it is very curious to contrast Plato with Mr. Carlyle. “The 
conscious contemplation of eternal truth” is the motto of the one; 
“action, guided by the unconscious sense of ever-acting but 
eternally unknown powers,” is the motto of the other. It results 
from this that to Mr. Carlyle, in the main, “the Eternities ” are 
powers of terror ; to Plato, “ the eternal ideas” are the sources of 
the highest and only true delight. The comparison, or contrast, 
between the two might be carried to a much greater length; and, 
considering that they both radically belong to the same schoo 
being spiritualists as opposed to materialists, realists as op 
to phenomenalists, it is probable that they differ from each other 
ms —_ as under the circumstances it was possible that they 
should, 

The date of the composition of the Pheedrus is a minor point, 
but one of considerable interest to those who seek to trace the 
development of the mind of Plato. Dr. Thompson, with Dr. 
Whewell and Mr. Grote, thinks that it was one of his later, or at 
all events not one of his earliest, dialogues. An ancient but not 
very trustworthy tradition holds it to have been his earliest ; such as 
it is, this is counterbalanced by an assertion of Cicero, who implies 
that Plato wrote it when advanced in life. There are no entirel 
decisive arguments either way, but we are inclined to agree wi 
Dr. Thompson. The arguments drawn from its style—namely, 
that from its superior literary merit, which is too great to be at- 
tributed to a very young man, and that from the similarity 
of its contents to those of the Symposion, and in part to those of 
the Republic, neither of them early dialogues—ought to be 
allowed some, though possibly not very much, weight. The 
notice of Lysias is a stronger consideration in the same direction ; 
for Lysias, who here is spoken of as a powerful writer, did not 
begin to practise as an advocate till four years before the death 
of Socrates; and the terms here used of him almost necessarily 
imply that he was celebrated as a public speaker when the 
dialogue was written. The favourable mention of Isocrates does 
indeed render it impossible to put the composition of the Phadrus 
very late in Plato’s life, when the two philosophers had ceased to 
be on good terms; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
division between them occurred before Plato had reached middle 
age. It would appear, indeed, that not merely Plato’s philoso- 
phical powers, but also his imaginative and dramatic faculties, 
reached their culminating point in the middle of his life. This, if 
true, is interesting, and hardly what we generally find; at least 
it seldom happens that a man falls off in imaginative power in the 
progress from middle life to old But it is impossible to read 
any part of the Laws and not feel that this did happen to Plato; 
it is indeed a dreary descent from its fellow dialogue, the Republic. 
In conclusion, we beg to recommend this edition as one likely to 
be very practically useful, and full of interesting observations. 


LAST LEAVES," 


T is not unnatural that such a volume as this should make its 
appearance ; yet one is not quite clear as to its being a fit 
subject for much criticism, or as to the number of persons who 
would do well to buy it. It is a book that one expects, and is not 
particularly vexed by, and yet for which nobody anticipates much 
of a demand. Here is the case. A poet ye | a man of letters 
dies prematurely, much deplored by friends who liked him and 
were persuaded that he had better stuff in him than the world 
ever fully recognized. Indeed, a man with ever so small preten- 
sions to intellectual eminence must be worth very little if those 
who are intimate with him and love him do not estimate his 
claims to reputation much more highly than the cool world 
outside is accustomed to do, and if they do not, moreover, 
honestly believe that the work which he has actually done 
is mere child’s-play compared with that which it is in him 
to do, if only this or that happy contingency had come to - 
This affectionate over-estimate on the t of friends gives little 
offence to a kindly bystander. In criticizing it with anything like 
rigour, one would be conscious of as great an intrusiveness and 
lack of delicacy as in entering a private drawing-room and criti- 
cizing a family party. Well, then, the man is dead; all his pos- 
sibilities are at an end; whether or not he did all that it was in 
him to do, at any rate it is certain that he will never do more. Is 
it wonderful that his friends should with some eagerness gather 
up the fragments that are left, that so nothing may be lost, and 
invite the public to share their mournful appreciation of a treasure 
that is at length exhausted? Perhaps re is apology enough 
for such a volume in the professio pietatis. No other, at all events, 
is possible in the present case. ‘These prose pieces of Alexander 
Smith’s (there is also a fragment of an ode that was never com- 
pleted) have been avowedly “selected on no principle save that 


* Last Leaves, Sketches and Criticisms. By Alexander Smith. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Patrick P. Alexander, M.A. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 
1868, 
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of simply giving in series the last things of the kind produced by 
the writer.” And a deal, if not all of the volume before 
us, is admitted by the editor to be “obviously no more than 
the spray of the writer's mind.” - If it were the spray of some 
mind of Atlantic power and fulness this would be no disparage- 
ment; but, as it happens, we are talking of the spray of the 
village watering-cart, which is another kind of thing, though 
not bad or useless in its own way. If it is permitted to say 
anything on such a point, we should think that most people 
would have been as well pleased if the Last Leaves themselves 
had been left in their original twilight of magazines and news- 
apers. ‘The author himself, we strongly suspect, would have 
een sorry to invite the attention of posterity in this very de- 
liberate manner to trifles which he wrote for the sake of putting 
a fowl into the pot, to amuse and to a certain mild extent instruct 
his fellow-creatures for a month, and then, having made this kind 
of transient impression and served this honourable purpose, to 
vanish into the infinitude of space. 

Take the paper on “Dreams and Dreaming,” for example. It 
is decently good, measured by the standard of minor magazine 

adding. Written in passable English, about a matter that all 

onest folk who sleep o’ nights may be trusted to take some- 
thing of a lively interest in, not committing the author to 
anything, nor informing the reader of anything which he will 
remember by the next afternoon—in fact, just scattering a 
gentle swish or two of thin spray upon the mind, that is war- 
ranted to dry off and evaporate within an hour or so—such a 
paper precisely serves the humble but not ignoble purpose it 
was meant to serve. Many of the remarks are mere non- 
sense, it is true, but then their nonsense is of a kind that cannot 
injure the very meanest or most sensitive capacity. For example, 
we are told that “dreams often surprise us into the strangest self- 
knowledge; if a man wishes to know his own secret opinion of 
himself, he had better take cognizance of his dreams.” “ A 
coward,” again, “is never brave in his dream, the gross man is 
never pure, the untruthful man lies, and knows he is lying. 
Dreaming is the truest confessional and often the sharpest pen- 
ance.” It would be cruel to look at this kind of writing for more 
than a single moment, but this single moment may be conceded 
to us, .\s a matter of fact, is it true that a timorous cowardly 
man is not brave, and that a liar never feels truthful, in his 
dreams? ‘Then take the converse. Is it true that no pure man 
is ever gross, no brave man ever timorous, under these circum- 
stances of suspended consciousness? Certainly not; yet if dreaming 
be the truest confessional, why not? ‘Then the writer goes on, 
in the fashion of the minor padder, about the will being 
quiescent in sleep; “ dreaming 1s like the talking in the ranks 
when the men are standing at ease, and the eye of the inspect- 
ing officer is absent for the nonce; it is like the chatting of 
the domestics round the kitchen fire of the castle after the 
lord and lady have retired,” and so forth and so forth, until at 
length, egged on by his own little Frankenstein of an idea, the 
essayist will have it that, just as you feel your pulse when you 
wish to arrive at the secret of your bodily health, so “ pay atten- 
tion to your dreams if you wish to arrive at the secret of your 
health, morally and spiritually.” Now we take it that, if a man 
eats an under-cooked pork-chop before retiring to sleep, his 
moral and spiritual health will 4 pretty much what they would 
have been if he had abstained from the pork-chop; but if he paid 
attention to his dreams, the most virtuous and benevolent man in 
the world under these circumstances might discover that no 
bloody or murderous deed was too atrocious for him to commit. 
In other essays we come upon the same futile kind of writing, 
which means nothing and comes to nothing and is nothing. 
Take the “ Essay on an Old Subject.” The old subject is the 
advance of years, the arrival of mid-age, and the like, and we 
hear the stuff with which the Country Parson has recreated him- 
self, and on which all other sorts and conditions of platitudinarian 
essayists have dilated. We are told how at a certain time 
“you make the disagreeable discovery that there is a younger 
ian of promise in the world than even you; then the one 
younger man becomes a dozen younger men; then younger men 
come flowing in like waves; and, before you know where you 
are, by this impertinent younger generation—fellows who were 
barely breeched when you won your first fame—you are shoul- 
dered into Old Fogydom,” and so on, in a manner which the 
world would very willingly let die. Thackeray has done all 
this so supremely well that anybody who attempts it with an 
inferior outfit of brain and sincerity of feeling earns, not our 
thanks, but the reverse. Perhaps it is sincerity more than any 
other single quality that these prose effusions of Smith’s are 
wanting in. We do not mean that he did not feel or believe all 
that he said. But he neither felt the necessity nor at all believed 
in the peculiar desirableness of having them said—save, of course, 
from the pot-boiling point of view. He spoke them from the 
teeth outwards, without much feeling in the matter we suspect, 
except a sense of uncommon relief when -he had filled up the 
amount of his space. We should wager that when the poor man 
came to the end of his papers about Dreams and the Old Subject, 
and such like matters, he gave thanks to heaven in the most 
emphatic language with which a hearty gratitude for the removal 
of his burden could inspire him. 

One is the more sensible of this after reading the really excellent 
and agreeable memoir of Alexander Smith which his friend Mr. 
Alexander has prefixed to the book, and which is by a long way 
the best part of it. Myr. Alexander is known to our readers as the 


author of a smart caricature of Mr. Carlyle’s style and morali 
and—oddly enough in the same volume—a more serious attack pd 
Mr. Mill’s views of Causation, Free Will, and the rest. He has 
a style of his own, not 7 beyond the reach of satire. For, ag 
is very often found to be the case in Scotland, a disposition tp 
dabble in metaphysics—we do not think Mr. Alexander appears to 
have done a more—is accompanied by a disposition to air the 
mighty national art of wut. Ser for wut we have a great 
respect, as for the bagpipes. In themselves both wut and the 
strains of the pipes are the oddest and most detestable of all the 
expressions of human thought and emotion known in this world, 
But when invested with the halo of nationality, they have a whiff 
of mountain and heath and whisky about them which cannot be 
surpassed. But Mr, Alexander, we are sorry to say, mixes up his 
wut with an occasional spice of newfangled something that js 
not unlike pertness. Still he is sincere. He seems to haye 
known Alexander Smith from early days, to have liked him 
to have admired his intellectual power, and generally to have 
sympathized with his stuff and quality. Hence he writes in 
a way that is very much more refreshing than the style of his 
unlucky hero, when engaged in prose compositions that might 
enable him to treat himself now and again to the less remunera- 
tive luxury of verse. Nothing could be better than the tone and 
feeling and taste of the introductory memoir. Alexander Smith’s 
life was as barren of events for the outside world as it well could 
be. No kind of thing happened to him, except being a poet, 
which does not happen to most of us. Unlike Coleridge, 
Shelley, Byron, and others of the modern chiefs of his art, he 
lived exactly as any other honest householder might, with a sense 
of rates, taxes, and weekly bills. He was born at Kilmarnock, 
was bred at Glasgow, went to Edinburgh to be secretary to the 
University, then married, had children, and died at the too early 
age of thirty-eight or so. He was a very different kind of official 
from Charles Lamb, and never compensated, after Lamb's 
manner, for the lateness of his arrival at his post by the 
earliness of his departure from it. He did not think it in- 
consistent with his dignity as a poet to do his day's work for 
his day’s wages in a just and honourable way. One was goi 
to say that this was the natural product and fruit of his Seoteh 
shrewdness. Perhaps it was, only a greater poet of his own 
nation and county than he, the author of Zam o’ Shanter, 
showed too well that Scotch blood and Scotch prudence do not 
always go together. Personally, Smith appears to haye been a 
man who might well be endeared to his friends. His chief quality, 
according to his friendly and appreciative biographer, was a 
perfect simplicity and serenity, resulting in “ steadfastness—this 
was the man’s deepest and most distinctive peculiarity.” He had 
neither of the two qualities which, as Mr. Alexander truly says, 
are wont to compromise friendship. He was not censorious of the 
morals or manners or conduct of a friend; if he liked a man, he 
liked him, and scarcely anything the man could do against the 
world could make any change in this liking; in the second place, 
“of small touchiness in himself, suspicions, uneasy broodings and 
hitchings over questionable points of conduct which might seem 
to require explanation, you might hold yourself equally safe.” On 
the whole, he was a thoroughly sensible, kindly, even-tempered 
sort of man, for whose presence in it the world is all the better. 
We shall not follow Mr. Alexander’s hints and suggestions as to 
Alexander Smith’s place and worth as a poet, only saying that 
the critic has some most just and penetrating remarks on the 
charges of plagiarism that were brought against him. 


THE ITINERARIUM OF RUTILIUS.* 


EW of our readers perhaps will ever have heard of the name 
of Rutilius, and still fewer will be familiar with the seven 
hundred lines which have come down to us as a fragment of his 
poem entitled Itinerarium, sive de Reditu. Nor is there any reason 
to complain that no more than half a column is assigned to him 
in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. — It may 
cause some surprise, therefore, if we say that, since the disco- 
very of the first MS. of the poem in a monastery at the foot 
of the Apennines, there have been published no less than thirty 
editions—on an average, an edition every twelve years for three 
centuries and half. No one, however, will be surprised when we 
add that there has never been an English separate edition of 
Rutilius, though of course he appears in his proper place in the 
volumes of Poete Minores Latini. 

We need, therefore, make no apology for detailing the follow- 
ing facts. Rutilius was a native of Gaul at the beginning of the 
fifth century of the Christian era, and his work consists of a 
description of his return to his native country, after his residence 
at Rome, where he had been raised to the rank of prefectus urbi. 
The date of the poem is fixed by the evidence of the two follow- 
ing lines :— 

. Quamvis sedecies denis et mille peractis 

Annus preterea jam tibi nonus eat. Ih 
This was the best style in which the author could produce 1D 
elegiac verse the date A.U.C. 1169; and, however we may 
disposed to find fault with him for adopting such a vehicle for 
chronology, or indeed for the composition of an itinerary, We 


* Claudii Rutilii Numatiani, Galli, viri clarissimi, Itinerarium ; sive de 
Reditu que supersunt; recensuit, varietatem lectionis et Gottlieb Corlit 
notarum in Rutilium fragmentum addidit Joannes Christianus Kappius ¢ 
terris Baruthinis. Accedit Gottlieb Christophori Harles, viri illustris, epis- 
tola. Erlanger. Apvd Jo. Jacob, Palmium. 1786, 
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em. 
It cannot be pretended that Rutilius is worth much, either as 
the contents of his poem, or the language in which the 
thoughts are expressed. It may have been suggested by the more 
glebrated journey of Horace from Rome to Brundusium, but the 
selection of the elegiac in preference to the heroic metre shows 
put small appreciation, on the part of its author, of the capabilities 
of either kind of verse. Of what could be produced in the way 
of imitation of Ovidian metre, perhaps with the exception of 
Claudian, Rutilius is as fair a specimen as could be produced by 
the fifth century. But the passage in which the author expresses 
his regret for the ravages his native country had sustained at the 
jnvader’s hands contains perhaps the only four lines in the poem 
that could be mistaken for a production of the Augustan age, 
and even these have as little novelty of expression as they have of 
sentiment :— 
Ipsi quinetiam fontes si mittere vocem, 
Ipsaque si possent arbuta nostra loqui ; 
Cessantem justis poterant urgere querelis, 
Et desideriis addere vela meis. 
The occasional trisyllabic and the numerous quadrisyllabic termi- 
nations of the pentameter would shock the nerves of a fastidious 
Etonian; whilst the many instances of the final o being used 
short in such words as natio, origo, &c., fly in the face of the rule 
of o long which has found its way into the Latin Primer without 
any provision being made for exceptions. In fact there is no 
instance throughout the poem of a final o in the nominative case 
being lengthened, nor in the first person singular of the present 
tense of an active verb. 
Rutilius’ Zéinerarium does not, like Horace’s, describe a journey 
by land. It was performed wholly by sea— 
Electum pelagus ; quoniam terrena viarum 
Plana madent fluviis, cautibus alta rigent. 


After parting with the rest of his companions who came to see 
him off, and last of all with his friend the son of Albinus, of whose 
praises he speaks, anticipating his succeeding to the consulship— 
a prediction or a hope which was never destined to be veritied— 
he starts on his journey. A third of the poem is taken up with 
an address to Rome, which, if it expresses kis genuine sentiments, 
shows that his return to his native country was not unaccompanied 
by deep regrets at quitting the Eternal City. This address is, 

thaps justly, considered one of the best parts of the poem, but it 
joes not seem to us entitled to high praise. The sentiment is 
genuine, and there is little affectation in its expression; but the 
pentameters are heavy with spondees, and the want of pliancy in 
the metre indicates the labour which their composition entailed 
upon the author. The kisses imprinted on the gates are probably 
a poetical fiction intended to introduce the long farewell to Rome 
with which the poem commences :— 

Crebra relinquendis infigimus oscula portis : 
Inviti superant limina sacra pedes, 
Oramus veniam lacrimis, et laude litamus, 
In quantum fletus currere verba sinit. 


Setting out from the mouth of the Tiber he coasts along Etruria, 
and mentions, as he passes them in succession, Alsium and Pyrgi. 
Cere, formerly Agylia, is duly chronicled as pointed out to him by 
the sailors in the distance. ‘The voyagers next arrive at Castrum, 
which the author seems to confound with Castrum Inui, which 
was some sixty miles distant from it on the south of the Tiber. 
From Centum-Celle, the site of the modern Civita Vecchia, where 
they next touched, they went to visit the warm springs of ‘l'aurus, 
three miles off. Passing the stream of the Minio, they reach the 
little town of Gravisce, noticeable for malaria, and its pine groves 
reaching to the water’s edge, and come in sight of the ruins of Cosa, 
upon which the author takes occasion to narrate the story of the 
flight of its inhabitants before an invading army of mice, which he 
thinks a degree less credible than the battle of the Pigmies and the 
Cranes. A slight digression on the singular fate of the four 
Lepidi is introduced here, and contains a little moralizing on the 
author’s part on the connexion of crime with a name, @ propos of 
Cosa having been the spot of the defeat of Lepidus by Catullus 
before his flight into Sardinia. They then with difficulty double 
the projecting headland of Argentarius, and descry the island of 
Igilium in the distance, and hurrying by the little river Umbro, 
touch at Ilva, more celebrated under its modern name of Elba. 
Further on they reach Faleria, where they put in for a time. And 
here occurs one of the two incidents in the voyage that are worth 
notice. The party seem to have offended a Jew of the place by 
trespassing on his fish-ponds, and the author wreaks his revenge 
by the following invective :— 
Namque loci querulus curam Judzeus agebat, 
Humanis animal dissociale cibis ; 
Vexatos frutices, pulsatas imputat algas, 
Damnaque libate grandia clamat aque. 
Reddimus obscenzx convicia debita genti, 
Que genitale caput propudiosa metit. 
Radix stultitix ; cui frigida sabbata cordi, 
Sed cor frigidius relligione sua est. 
Septima quaque dies turpi damnata veterno, 
anquam lassati mollis imago Dei; 
Cetera mendacis deliramenta cataste 
Nec pueros omnes credere posse reor. 
_Atque utinam nunquam Juda subacta fuisset 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi : 
Latius excise pestis contagia serpunt, 
Victoresque suos natio victa premit. 


Coasting a little further they arrived at Populonia, where they 
heard of the appointment of Rufius to the office of prefectus urbi. 
On expressing This joy at the event, Rutilius apologizes for his 
inability to introduce any more of his friend’s name than the cog- 
nomen into his verse. Next they came in sight of Corsica, nearly 
touching in their way the little island of Capraria. It does not 
a that they landed at the island, so the account given of 
the monks who lived there is from hearsay. The passage has been 
made famous by Gibbon’s excellent translation of it. It suited 
Gibbon’s purpose to speak of the contemptuous account given by 
Rutilius as the narrative of “an ingenious traveller of those 
times,” and he did not fail to call attention to another description 
of a fanatic who had retired to a voluntary exile and death on 
the rock of Gorgon, which occurs in a subsequent part of the 
poem. The passage is too obscure to warrant any decided 
opinion as to the life or death of the recluse alluded to. He is 
thus described :— 
Noster enim nuper, juvenis majoribus amplis, 
Nec censu inferior, conjugiove minor. 
Impulsus furiis, homines Divosque reliquit, 
Et turpem latebram credulus exul agit : 
Infelix putat illuvie celestia pasci ; 
Seque premit lwsis savior ipse Deis. 
The next territory they coast along is the shallow of Volaterre, 
where the author is detained by stress of weather, and congratulates 
himself that “it is an ill-wind which blows nobody good.” For 
the storm enabled him to visit the villa of Albinus, the father of his 
friend Rufius, and to renew his acquaintance with Victorinus, who 
had been driven into exile from Toulouse and pitched his new 
home on the northern coast of Italy ; and thence, after sighting the 
rock of Gorgon, they reached Triturrita, where he delays his ship 
for a time while he pays a visit to his friend Protadius at Pise. 
Here he notices the junction of the Auser and the Arnus, the former 
losing itself and its name in the latter. And here he was received 
with honour, the older citizens remembering, and the younger 
having heard from their fathers, the account of his father’s kind- 
ness and urbanity when he held office there. On his return to 
Triturrita he is detained there by bad weather, and solaces 
himself meanwhile with a boar hunt. The conclusion of the first 
book leaves him at Triturrita; the commencement of the second 
book, which is imperfect and only reaches to about seventy lines, 
gives us the continuation of the journey as far as Luna. The most 
important passage consists of twenty lines of invective against 
Stilicho, the meaning of which can easily be extracted, though 
the want of grammatical construction shows that this, in common 
with many other es of the itinerary, is extremely corrupt. 
It ends with the following contrast between the ambitious Minister 
and the Emperor Nero, which will bear contrasting with the 
same personage as depicted by his flatterer Claudian :— 
Omnia Tartarei cessent tormenta Neronis: 
Consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 
Hic immortalem, mortalem perculit ille ; 
Hic mundi matrem perculit, ille suam. 

Antiquated books of travels are not commonly thought to be of 
much value. But whoever will devote a few hours to the study 
of Rutilius will probably learn something which is new to him of 
the geography of the coast of ancient Italy, will perhaps refresh 
his knowledge of later Roman history, and will be able to form 
some idea of what Latin verse was four centuries after it had 
begun to decline from the polish of the Augustan age. 


PEMBERTON’S HISTORY OF MONACO.* 


A§ it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, so it is an un- 

fortunate book indeed which serves nobody’s pou Mr. 
Pemberton is of opinion that little excuse need be offered for 
writing the history of Monaco “in English.” We would 
further, and say that, in one quarter at least, a publication will c 
welcome of which the English, if it be English at all, is neither 
the Queen's nor the Dean’s, nor, in all probability, that of any one 
except the author himself. A writer who talks of Monaco being 
“ the capital of itself,” and who can construct a clause like the 
following, “ Whereas it being impossible to prolong such a state 
of affairs, and that it is urgent to regulate it,” must be a send 
to the ingenious gentlemen on the Board of Civil Service Ex- 
aminers who are always on the look-out for “ passages to be 
corrected into grammatical English.” It is in this sense, and this 
sense alone, that Mr. Pemberton’s JZistory of Monaco can be said 
to be an original production. His facts are the facts of French 
writers, but the mistranslations and solecisms are those of the 
English bookmaker ; and it is to the latter that his work will owe 
a permanent appreciation in Dean’s Yard. 

M0 a hopeful mind the preface of this hasty compilation 
might appear promising enough. But the series of startling 
revelations which the reader may have anticipated finally re- 
duces itself to the single discovery that the author’s ac- 
quaintance with French grammar is on a level with his mastery of 
English syntax. In the preface he acknowledges his obligation to 
“several Mentonaises” who have enabled him to obtain a con- 
firmation of certain points difficult of proof and purposely obscured 
by the obstructiveness of the Monaco authorities. But, before the 
desired end of the volume is reached, these ladies of Mentone 
have been unsexed by the evidence of parallel passages in which 


* The History of Monaco, Past and Present. By H. Pemberton. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 
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“Mentonaises” are spoken of as being found with arn.« upon 
them, and subsequently as digging and chopping wood, and carrying 
the sarcophagus in a religious procession; and a horrible suspicion 
crosses the reader’s mind that in Mr. Pemberton he may have at 
last discovered the author of the immortal legend “Vive la Belge,” 
with which an ungrammatical enthusiasm last year decorated the 
breasts of our Volunteer visitors. It is a pity that in this instance 
Mr. Pemberton should not have adhered to his general principle 
in translating proper names from the French, which is that of 
leaving them as he found them. “Hugues” King of Italy, 
“ André” Doria, and “ Etienne” Grimaldi, and “Ludovic” Sforza, 
and the painter “Caravage,” all attest the fact that they have 
travelled into Mr. Pemberton’s volume by a circuitous route wid 

ce; and even the outcries of the populace at Mentone are, 
wonderful to relate, uttered in excellent French of Paris. An 
innocent reference to M. Abel Rendu turns up somewhere towards 
the end of the volume, which has hitherto awed the reader by its 
mixed complexion. For, what with the Italian subject-matter of 
the book, the French authorities from which the narrative is 
derived, and the nondescript English of its compiler, its pages 
present a most distractingly polyglot appearance. In fact, it 
resembles nothing so much as the Casino at Monaco, to the 
“yeading-room” in which, “ with the periodicals and journals of 
every country,” Mr. Pemberton fondly refers ; or, as Sir Benjamin 
Backbite and his uncle have it, “a table dhéte at Spa or a con- 
gress at the close of a general war.” 

Every one who has purchased one of the historical, pictorial, 
and medicinal guide-books which are sold at Spa and Mentone and 
Carlsbad, and the sanitary decoys of the world in general, knows 
that these valuable treasuries of miscellaneous information are 
conscientious or nothing. To begin ab ovo isa matter of simple 
duty with their compilers. Accordingly, before the historian of 
Monaco can with a good conscience dilate upon the first Grimaldi, 
he must post up his readers concerning “ the origin and early 
history ” of the principality. Upon the very threshold of his 
work be has deposited pledges of. a research which must make 
Bedeker quake in his migratory shoes, and Mr. Murray’s pilgrims 
look out for their weather-stained laurels. In this introductory 
chapter the history of Monaco is traced back to its earliest sources 
with an airy sense of security which Herodotus himself might have 
envied. ‘That Hercules was its founder is generally admitted.” 
“But the first period one really hears it spoken of with any 
authenticity is by Hecateeus of Miletus, who wrote about 500 
years B.c.” “ But we learn still more from Strabo,” though not 
from Mr. Pemberton’s summary of Strabo’s information. We 
learn something else, which we knew before, from Ammianus 
Marcellinus; and then we learn something entirely new, but 
whether on the authority of a Mentonaise, or of Mr. Pemberton 
himself, we are left to surmise for ourselves :— 

Before the Christian era the Maritime Alps were inhabited by savage 
tribes, whose occupations consisted in hunting, fisl.ing, and warfare. ‘Then 
[when ?] came the Phocians, who, after a bloody striggle with the inhabit- 
ants, entirely subdued this portion of the Alps; they hen taught them agri- 
culture, and introduced the olive, since become the gr at source of wealth to 
the country. 


Can this eccentric sg contain a dark allusion to the Pho- 
ceans? From the time before and after the Christian era we 

ass to the time of Hannibal, and thence to the days of the rivalry 
Pompey and Cesar. Czeesar embarked trom Monaco to 
Genoa, to which journey “ Aineas makes allusion” in Virgil. 
The Roman supremacy in Liguria was established by “a famous 
battle, in which Augustus Cesar was conqueror”; and during 
the struggles between Otho and Vitellius Favius (commonly called 
Fabius), Valens landed at Monaco, The Emperors Vitellius and 
Pertinax are both said to have been born at Turbia, and as “no 
other country [sic] assumes to itself the honour of giving birth to 
these, it may be that lurbia but claims that which is her own.” 
Were it not impossible to suspect Mr. Pemberton of employing 
the figure of speech called irony, we might forgive the yo eer 
ness of the phrase in consideration of the apparent archness of the 
sentiment in connexion with the lamented memory of the Emperor 
Vitellius. 

By the time that the author has passed out of antiquity into the 
middle ages, it is evident that he is standing on safer ground, and 
his history of Monaco under the Grimaldi dynasty is at all events 
not devoid of facts. The most interesting episode of the history of 
Monaco (with the exception of that which belongs to our own 
century) is the implication of its —T in the great European 
duel between Charles V. and Francis 1. Augustine Grimaldi, 
although himself a French bishop and a pensioner of the French 
King, steered his petty bark safe through the agitated waters 
of the great Italian wars, and, with a sagacity equalled in the 
case of few of the Italian princes recognised from the first 
which combatant must ultimately prevail. It was he who was 
raised by the Emperor to the rank of prince, and, had he 
lived longer, he might have made his principality an even more 
serious thorn in the side of the House of Savoy than it was 
afterwards able to become. Monaco again connects itself in 


mended for the use of the late Prussian Minister of Justice, 
who astonished the Berlin Chamber by appealing (j 

port of a reactionary measure in his own Topertnneass to the 
precedent of the French Revolution. In 1814 Monaco was ye. 
stored to her former masters, “‘ masters that were to prove 
than any it had been their fortune ever to come under.” At 
same time the State was nominally placed under the protection 
of France, under which she had previously stood for nearly two 
centuries, and it was only after the Hundred Days that her rela. 
tion of dependence on France was exchanged for one of dependence 
on Sardinia. Thus the foundation of future complications was 
carefully laid by treaty; and the shameful misgovernment of the 
restored prince naturally increased the desire of his subjects for 
incorporation in the kingdom which surrounded them, The 
reign of his successor was not calculated to abate this natura] 
wish, and in 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna were permanently 
separated from the principality, It is known how, during the 
eventful years which followed in Italian history, the anomalous 
condition of these towns, which the inhabitants themselves were 
at no time independent enough to terminate by a unanimous 
expression of opinion, formed one of the many difficulties of 
the Sardinian Government. According to ii Pemberton, 
considering that Mentone and Roccabruna were ancient fiefs 
of the House of Savoy, she certainly, after all that had passed 
had a right to annex them without paying any indemnification, 
A strange historical doctrine, to which we fear that even Count 
Bismark would hesitate to subscribe! That Mentone and Rocca- 
bruna would not have back their native prince was made ye 
clear by the reception accorded to the Duke of Valentinois (the 
hereditary Prince of Monaco) on the occasion of his memorable 
attempt in 1854; but it was by no means so clear whether 
annexation to Piedmont would have commanded the enthusiastic 
support of the bulk of the population. Mr. Pemberton’s account 
throws no additional light on the matter, and he has only to re- 
cord that when, after the Peace of Villafranca, the knot was sud- 
denly cut, and the people of Mentone and Roccabruna summoned 
to vote Yes or No as to annexation to France, they were “for the 
moment struck dumb with amazement and sorrow,” until a fair 
number of votes placed them in a situation the “ immense advan- 
tage ” of which they are now beginning to perceive. It may he 
fairly doubted whether the remnant of the principality will be 
long suffered to retain its autonomous form of government, and 
whether the House of Grimaldi will be permitted to accomplish 
its millennium of dependent sovereignty upon the rock to which 
it is now confined. 

A vivacious guide-book description of Monaco and Mentone, in 
which Mr. Pemberton, like the annexed population, fully recovers 
his spirits, closes the volume. And with Mr. Pemberton’s spirits, 
we are constrained to say, returns his bad grammar. “The 
country is hardly to be recognised from what it was.” The 
following description of the palace gardens at Monaco may serve 
as a concluding specimen of Mr. Pemberton’s combined use of 
metaphor and abuse of syntax :— 

The private gardens belonging to the palace are extremely pretty, as they 

could not fail to be, and as everything approaching a garden in this climate 
must be, especially to English eyes, as we see them at a season when our own 
are but blackened deserts, canopied with dark grey ; whilst here every flower 
that we know as glass-house and frequently hot-house planw. are [sic] 
growing in the open air, and this during the depth of winter, beneath a 
sun, however, from which we require the shelter of a double sunshade, and a 
sky of deep dense blue. 
From the gardens our cicerone passes, by a more or less uatural 
transition, to the Passion performances annually held at Monaco; 
and from these to the Casino, which “may be very immoral, very 
wrong; but it certainly renders the place most attractive.” Then 
follows an equally exhaustive description of Roccabruna and of 
Mentone, at which latter place, as all well-regulated minds will 
be glad to learn, there are two good chemists, one of them having 
an English assistant in his shop; two English churches—one 
Iligh, the other Low; and English, German, and Italian doctors, 
amongst whom Mr, Pemberton would recommend, &c. Carriages 
at Mentone are expensive, but there are donkeys in abundance. 
In short, as we approach the close of the volume, we feel that it 
has not been written wholy in vain, and that it is within the limits 
of possibility that the interesting facts collected by Mr, Pember- 
ton s own experience may compensate a stray wanderer for the ill- 
arranged and dreary compilation of which chance may have made 
him the possessor. 


STONE EDGE.* 

as is a book for which, even if the execution were less 

commendable than is actually the case, the critic would feel 
strongly inclined to speak a good word. Whatever may be its 
faults, it has not the most provoking fault of atlectation ; if it had 
failed, we might have called it insipid, but we could not accuse it 
of pandering to any morbid tastes, It is a fresh, healthy picture of 
country life, evidently drawn from nature, and relying for success 
simply upon its truthfulness and its direct expression of qui 


a memorable fashion with the general history of Europe at the 
time of the great French Revolution. The inhabitants of the | 
principality had followed in the wake of their neighbours, and | 
in 179 3 it was by popular desire annexed to the French Republic. | 
Mr. Pemberton quotes from Carnot’s report, giving his reasons for | 
approving the annexation, a passage some of the sentiments in 

which he (twice over) thinks “ worthy of Bismark himself.” 


The remark is certainly not inapposite, and might be recom- | 


sentiment. ‘There is a terrible waste of power amongst novelists 
caused by their want of faith in their capacity to interest us. 
When ladies sit down to write a story, as nearly all ladies do at 
some period of their lives, they have a natural mistrust of their 
knowledge and abilities. They feel that they have seen very little 
which has not been seen by hundreds of other people, and they 


* Stone Edge. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1368. 
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have no reason to suppose that they can invest a commonplace 
narrative with any special interest. Nothing, in nine cases out of 
ten, can be better founded than this distrust; and if they would 
only draw from it the logical and obvious inference, we should 
have nothing to complain of. Having nothing to say, they would 
say nothing; the world would be relieved from a great mass of 
useless literature, and nobody but the waste-paper buyers would 
have any reason for lamentation. Unluckily, the ordinary conclu- 
sion is very different. They endeavour to patch up a feeble bit of 
work out of the boundless stores of fictitious literature; they take 
half a dozen conventional characters from the common stock, and 
set them to work in the mazes of some artificial plot. They make 
one more réchauffé of the dry old fragments that have been served 
up a hundred times before, and perhaps endeavour to enliven the 
dismal result by a terrible murder or a discovery of the’ rightful 
heir. Of course they produce nothing but a crude imitation at 
second-hand of a story which has long ago been exhausted of 
every element of vitality. Nobody, it is said, can be so impudent 
as a very shy man; in the effort to overcome his natural re- 

ugnance he loses his head, and is thrown completely off his 
alance. On the same principle, many of the most preposterous 
combinations of unnatural characters and startling catastrophes 
are due to their authors’ secret conviction that they have no 
claim to be heard at all. They plunge into extravagance from 
sheer distrust of their own powers. 

Now, if it is hopeless to persuade such writers into silence, we 
may possibly induce some of them to be modest. It is better, 
even for one’s own vanity, to be dull than to be ridiculous, and to 
fail in attracting us by honest bread and butter than to poison us 
by a mess seasoned with adulterated condiments. The ies first 
principle of novel-writing is that the book should be founded on 
personal experience, or, at least, on intimate familiarity with the 
subject-matter. There is a scarcely a writer, even of a high order, 
who has succeeded in the historical novel—that is to say, in 
writing about a state of things removed by centuries from himself. 
The only chance is that his mind should be thoroughly saturated 
with the ideas he is endeavouring to reproduce; and probably, if 
our ancestors could come to life to read even our best descriptions 
of their ways and thoughts, they would find them more ridiculous 
than we find the roughest descriptions of ourselves by a foreigner. A 
Frenchman who has passed a month in Leicester Square probably 
knows as much about the aspect of England as almost any ing- 
lishman knows of the appearance of feudal barons or Roman 
gladiators ; and we aaanlive what marvellous caricatures are the 
result of such French investigations. Yet ladies often have a 
special fondness for describing to us men about town, or Jesuit 

iests, or knavish attorneys, with whose ways they are considerably 

familiar than Scott was with the habits of Wamba or Front- 
de-Boeuf or Louis XI. And, unluckily, we have the originals by 
us to compare with the strange pictures of their fancy. If they 
would oa be content to describe what they have seen, they would 
add at least something to our knowledge. A genuine sketch from 
nature by a poor artist may tell us something; but if he in- 
sists on high art—on a composition in rivalry with Claude 
and Turner—his work must of necessity be worthless. If a lady 
ventures to describe accurately so simple a thing as life in a girl’s 
school or under a governess, she can hardly fail to give some new 
ideas to the male part of munkind. Unluckily, she is far more 
likely to describe murderers of whose thoughts and habits she 
knows less than the first policeman she meets. 

The most remarkable case of success achieved by a simple 
reproduction of her own experience was perhaps that of Miss 
Bronté. She just opened her eyes—eyes, it is true, of very un- 
usual keenness—and put down whit she saw. From a field of 
vision remarkably contined she managed to extract the means of 
producing a singularly profound impression, And though few 

ple could feel the influence of — objects with such 
intensity, it is a valuable example of what may be done with 
scanty materials. Although the difference between Jane Lyre 
and Stone Edye is as wide as can be easily imagined, there is a 
certain similarity in this respect. Stone Edge, like Miss Bronté’s 
novels, is a picture of life in a secluded country district, and the 
scenery in both cases is of a similar character. Wide desolate 
moors, and hills which the author boldly describes as mountains, 
often impassable in savage snowstorms, are the background to an 
old-fashioned stone farmhouse, perversely placed so as to avoid 
the view of a lovely valley, and to look out upon the bleak hill- 
sides, The inhabitants are in harmony with the scenery. They 
do not indeed show such tough and indomitable eccentricity as 
Miss Bronté’s Yorkshiremen. They are many degrees nearer 
to the ordinary English clodhopper. But they have a sturd 
character of their own; and we may fancy that Mr. Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer would have found himself at ease amongst 
them. Old customs are supposed to linger in the hills, still 
unprofaned by railways or factories. At the chief village they 
retain the ceremony of “ blessing the wells,” and adorning them 
for the occasion with wreaths of flowers. This poetical celebration 
1s concluded by a football match, in which it is expected that one 
or two limbs should be broken, and it is considered highly credit- 
able if one or more of the combatants are drowned in the river. 
The greatest dissipation which the minds of the villagers can 
inagine is the sight of a wild-beast show in a neighbouring town. 
They look upon reading and writing as rather questionable ac- 
complishments, and hold that some special justification is required 

80 unusual a luxury. They entertain a firm belief in witch- 
craft, charms, and “boggles,” An incipient scepticism in this 


last particular is implied in the assertion of a respectable farmer 
that “there ain’t no such things in nature, not a bit.” He 
ceeds, however, to assert that the particular ghost in question was 
“never knowed to come beyont the dale”—a statement which 
rather invalidates his general proposition. A population of this 
kind has some good points about it for the novelist’s purpose. One 
of the great amusements in a quiet country place is well known to 
consist in quarrelling. Farmer Ashford lives by himself on the 
top of a dreary hill, and solaces his dulness partly by grumbling 
at his landlord, partly by bullying his wife and family, and partly 
by expatiating at intervals upon the bitter grudges which he 
owes to his various male remote connexions. His only relaxation 
is getting drunk at the market, and quarrelling promiscuously 
with the rest of the world who may happen to come in contact 
with him. Any civilized being condemned to pass his life in the 
society of such people as Farmer Ashford would uot improbably 
end by cutting his throat, to be rid of it. But, as encountered in 
the pages of a novel, there is a certain crabbed originality about 
this gentleman and his like which is decidedly pleasant. If people 
living under such circumstances are more stolid and immovable 
than the larger world, they have time to nurse their oddities into 
amazing proportions. They have stubborn virtues of their own, and 
at least they have a grotesque quaintness about them which saves 
them from being purely insipid. Whether it isa good thing that all 
these provincial oddities should be improved off the face of the 
earth, and that Englishmen after the Northern Farmer type 
should become as rare as dancers round the Maypole, may admit 
of argument. But, at any rate, they are now in the position which 
fits them for fiction; they are so far extinct that we can afiord to 
look more upon their picturesque side than upon their frequent 
coarse brutalities; we can admire them as we admire the still un- 
broken bits of gorse and heather that survive amidst a triumphant 
cultivation, much as we should have disliked the same wild land 
when cultivation was still feebly struggling against it. It is 
pleasant to catch the likeness of a dying form of society before it 
is too far gone to recover a faithful portrait, and when it is yet 
sufliciently rare to have the charm of rarity and of historical 
association. 

There are other characters than Farmer Ashford, showing the 
amiable side of the same rough type, and described with a great 
deal of quiet humour. They go through the scenes of a very 
unpretending story, and we follow their fortunes with sufficient 
interest. It must, however, be added that the story is the most 
unsatisfactory part of the book. It begins very well, and . to the 
horrible murder (for we must confess that there is a horrible 
murder even in Stone Edge, though murder seems to fit in very 
well with the rough horseplay of the district) we have no com- 
plaints to make. The lovers have been separated by a due com- 
a of difficulties, and we anticipate some pleasure in seeing 

ow they are again brought together. Unluckily, the author seems 
to have slurred over this of her task, and the story winds up 
after a pointless fashion, giving us the impression that it has been 
cut short arbitrarily, rather than artistically developed to the right 
conclusion. It is true that this has the incidental advantage of 
confining the story within the modest limits of a single short 
volume, and for such an advantage we should on no account be 
ungrateful. But a little more care would have materially im- 
proved the effect of the whole, and removed an awkward blemish 
from what is otherwise a very meritorious work. 


We have received a letter from Mr. L. OWEN Prxe with reference 
to a passage in our article of last week on “Nicholas's Pedigree 
of the English People.” Mr. Pike says, “No Essay of mine 
was ever declared, either by Archdeacon Jones or by Lord 
STRANGFORD, unworthy of any prize at any Eisteddfod.” We 
now understand that no Essay of Mr. P1xx's was ever pronounced 
unworthy of an Eisteddfod prize by Lord StkanGFoRD or Arch- 
deacon Jongs; but an Essay bearing the initials “ L, O. P.”—be 
it Mr. Pixe’s production or not—did fail to obtain a prize at the 
Eisteddfod of 1865, as adjudicated by Mr. Jonzs and his two 
colleagues, 
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The Beauty-Market. Cromlechs, The Telegraph Bill. 
The Gospel ——e to Mammon, The Foreign Cattle Market Dill. 
Westerton Kedivivus, The Government Architects. 
The Grand Prix and Ascot. 


Lives of the English Cardinals. 
Vaccination. La Corte. Dr. Thompson's Pheedrus, 
Last Leaves. The /tinerarium of Rutilius. 
Pemberton’s History of Monaco, Stone Edge. 


Lord Byron. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MeUsic: AL UNION.—Lubeck, Auer, and Jacquard, Tuesday, 


June 16, Quarter-past Three, with Ries ond Goffrie.— Quartet, Mendelssohn ; 
Trio, B flat, Op. 70, Beethoven ; Quartet in D, Haydn. Pianoforte Solos, Lubeck, Bach, 
opin, &c. Visitors can pay on giving their Names at the entrance to St. James's Hall, 
nt Street, and Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Schott & Co.; Ollivier & Co.; Austin, 
at the Hall; Lamborn Cock & Co.; and Ashdown & Parry, Hanover ‘Square. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


C RYSTAL PALACE—HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Monday, June 15 ... “ MESSIAH.” 
Wednesday, June 17. SELECTION. 
Friday, June 19 .........+ “ ISRAEL.” 
Commencing each day at Two o'clock precisely. The Orchestra (double the diameter of the 
Dope of A Paul's), entirely roofed over, and with the Grand ‘Transept acoustically improved, 
conta 


FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS, 
carefully selected from the Orchestras, Musical Institutions. and Cathed 
the Country, and from various parts of the C ontinent, comprising the principal Professors = 
Amateurs. It is confidently expected that this Great Triennial Festival will be by fur the 
most complete and magnificent display ever witnessed. 

The entire Musical Arrangements under the direction of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

»Mr. COSTA, 

Principal Vocalists: 
Madile. TITIENS and Madlle. NILSSON. 
Madile. KELLOGG and Madame RUDERSDORFF. 
Madlle. CAROLA and Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES and Mr. CUMMINGS. 
Signor FOLI and Mr. SANTLEY. 
JAMES COWARD, 

Pumbered Stall Tickets, including the ane Seats in front he he Royal Boxes, Sets for the 
Three 8, 12s, 6d. ; Stull, Single Day, £1 5s. ls.; Reserved Tickets, Sets 
for the £1 ; Reserved Single 3 Tiekets, before the Day, 7s. 6d.; 
Ticket if ought before each Day, 5s.; by Payment at the Palace on Day, 
78. 


1 Choirs through 


ME. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING can RT, 


Monday, June 22, at St. James’s Hall.—Mesdames Titiens and Christine Nilsson, Sinico, 
Enequist, an *Liebhart, Sainton-Doiby, E. An:ele, Drasdil, and Trebelli-Bettini; MM. 
Mongini, Reichardt, and Bettini, Jules Lefort, Foli, and Santley. Violin, M. Sainton; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti ; Harmonium. Herr Engel; Harp, Mr. Aashommanen Pianotorte, 

r. Kuhe. Conductors rditi, Bevignani, Randegger, and W. Ganz. Sofa e: aes 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Bale ‘ony, 5s.; Area and Orchestra, 3s.; Upper Balcony, Is. ‘To b 
of all ne principal Musicsellers and Librarians; Mr. Austin's Ticket-office, St. James's Tall ; 
and of Mr. Kuhe, |5 Somerset Street, Portman Square, Ww. 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-FOURTHL a a is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East. 
From Nine till is. Catalogue, WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DORE’'S FORTY GRAND PICTURES 
n Gallery, 168 New Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, “ THE 
TRIUMPH ‘OF CHit STIANITY.” Daily, Ten to Six.— Admission, Is. 


Nagy Kent PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of csebeatad Persons who have 

died since 1800, and a Supplementary Collection of others before that date,is NOW OPEN 
Daily. — Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, ea Fridays, and Saturdays, 1s. each 
person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 e.m.—Catalogues, Is. and Is. 6d. 


"THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pall 
Mall.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half Term, June 11 till end of July. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
¥ee for Residents in Elementury School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
G received. Certifi granted. 
For Prospectuses, Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Moret, 
Lady-Principal, at the C 


(CHELTENHAM ~ COLLEGE, —The Office of PRINCIPAL 


will be Vacant next Michaelmas. The Council request Clergymen, being Graduates “ 


"THE COLLEGE, Isle of Cumbrae, N. B.—MEMBERS 
sine ENGHISH UNIVERSITIES ar onthe Terme a 


ClVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, MA. M.A, 


assisted by a large Staff _of the best Masters to be obtained in the Sub: bjects of the 
titive Examinations, has VACANCIES.  Keferences to the Com- 
Candidates. ‘Terms moderate.—Address, |2 Princes Square, W. wenty Successful 


ClVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M LUPTON 


J[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. Mr. WEEN, 
A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrang 
(First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtainable’ allt 
Cd tes to be up, Resident and PUPILS. NINE of the 
undid tes ulin tition, t 
up by Mr. Waen.—4 Powis Square, Ww esthourne Ureve. 


IPLOMACY, FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 
xc.—The ADVERTISE an Assistant-Maste 
r ie above rman 
Mmoderate.— Address, M-A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent. Continually. 


kpuc ATION.—A GENTLEMAN, who prepares Two Pupi 


for the Universities, &c., and offer unusual ntages, 
Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, J. G., 29 Walpole Street, S VAGANOE ty 


JYOLKESTONE. —The Rey, C. L, ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. lncole Cc 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare for ‘the Tadian 
Service, and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and refe 


E,PUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
for the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c. nee Prospect: 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House: or to Mr. Bivra, 46 Regent Street. W uss apply 


M ONTREUX, Lake of Geneva—Mr. REN KEWITZ receives 

into his House PUPILS for the Staty of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 

Lanzuages, Instruction in all usual Branches of Education, combined with Home Comforts, 

‘Terms, 50 Guineas.—Prospectuses may be had on application at Mr. G. Mutts’, Bookseller and 
Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


DUCATION in FRANCE. FRENCH PROTESTANT 


MINISTER, a Graduate in H of two Un residing between Rouen and 
Paris, will receive into his House TWO PULLS. from ithe age of — to Seventeen, for 
instruction in French, the Classics, Mathematics, & to Maxiey 
Horkrns, Esq.,4 Roval Exchange Buildings. 


JXDUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are oronenly prepared for the Universities, Professional, and other 

pai say A very liberal ‘lable kept: kind ‘Treatment, and best Society. Highest references in 

ndon.—For an I) terview or Prospectus, address Pastor Vinwar, University and School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


UPILS. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, MLA. Cantab., 


rmerly Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Graduate in Honours, receives 
PUPILS into his House to prepare tor the Public Schools, &c. Climate specially suitable for 
delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Address, Kev. G. T. B. 
yxopon, Stonelands, Dawlish. 


ue INCUMBENT of a Small Country Parish, Public School- 


man and B.A. of Oxford 1864, experienced and engaged in Tuition, will be able pont 

ist of July next to receive into his House THREE BOYS, not under Ten years of age, to 

me epare for the Public Schools. Terms inclusive, £63 per annum.—Address, B.A., 15 Park 
onmonthehire, 


M iss WAGEMAN, finding it impossible to accomplish what 
she desires in finishing Education of the intrusted to her 
reason of the very shwit period generally allowed for that purpose, begs to announce th: 
has, after serious delibe decided upon OPENING SECOND SCHOUL, fr the 
TRAINING of YOUNGER PUPILS, of from Eight to Fourteen years of uge. 
proposed in order to induce Parents to send their Children to London earlier, instead of PU 
them waste time in the Country in learning much that now must be unlearned during the 
short time allotted to their more advanced studics. This plan would, she is sure, be a sa 
to Parents, both of time and expense. The School would be pl. under the direction of 
thoroughly-trained Governesses— English, French, and German ; with a responsible Lady at 
their he d acting under Miss Wageman’s own Superintendence. "That the exact Expenditure 
should be clearly a beforehand, the terms (except for Laundress and Carriage- = 
would be inclusive; and, if Miss Wacemawn could reckon on a sufficient number of Pupils to 
enter at the next September Term, she would at once secure a most eligible House adjoining 
er own grounds, which happens to be now vacant. ‘The Charge for Bourders, including Seat 
in Church, Use of Pianos, Library, Stationery, Class-books, and Instruction in English, French, 
German, Music, Dancing, and Drilling, Seventy Guineas a Year. 
Northgate House, Regent's Park, N.W. 


ERMAN. — Dr. HEINEMANN is now open to make 
some additional ENGAGEMENTS. At the recent Indian Civil Service Examination 
one of his Pupils obtained the highest Marks.—11 Northumberland Place, Bayswater. 


and Al 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, by a highly om successful Teacher._CLASSES now "being formed. Private 
Lessons. —Apply, by etter, to +, 50 Kensington Gardens Square, Westbourne Grove. 


GENTLEMAN wishes, after the Autumn Vacation, to place 

his SON, aged Seventeen years, with a TUTOR nay my | in the Country, and who 
does not take more than Six Pupils), to READ preparatory to Matriculation at Oxford. “a 
Gra/uate of that University who has t n fonours, and who is in Orders, preterr PI 
stuting terms and other particulars, to C, E., care of Mr. Henry Green, Advertising ‘Agent, 
119 Chancery Lane, London. 


GENTLEMAN, who failed in the recent Indian Civil Service 
Examination, i 1 desirous of being COACHED by a TUTOR for the Eueningie of 
oe None need apply who do not reside in the Country.—Address, Y. Z., Peach's Library, 


(PUITION.— —The ADVERTISER wishes to READ, during 
the Long Vacation, with a young OXFORD GRADUATE who has taken high Honours. 
A one Scholar preferred.— Address, stating terms and qualifications, Y.5., 
Post ice, NO tingh i 


TPEMPLAR (M.A. Oxon.) wishes to TRAVEL with the 
SON, or SONS, of a NOBLEMAN or es during the Months of Axes 
September, and Uctober. ‘Terms, liberal Trave 
be furnished on application to s:oma, Union omy ‘Oxford. 


AS. Ss BE CRETARY, READER, or TRAVELLING COM- 
NION.—An English ’ GENTLEMAN of middle age, thevenchiy conversant, wil 
Business offers Ln SERVICES on moderate terms.—Address, C. C., 63 Margaret beet, 


ENTLEMEN of any Profession, who desire to increase their 
Incomes, are invited to undertake AGENCIES for an old-«stablished SCOTTISH 
LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, iberal Commissions allowed.—Apply to M. T., care 
Messrs. Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh, stating Occupation, and whether 3 
Private or Advertised Avency be desired. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements. 
Apartments, large and elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 feet in length 


facing t the "Atlantic. Board, if desired, at a fixed sum per Day or Week. Table d’hote daily.— 
Address, Mr. Lifracombe, North Devon. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
render this Hotel equal res its long-existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
Sea-frontage, has been enlarged and improved. Communications to“ The Manacer” 


either Oxford or Cambridge, who may be desirous of becoming Jandidates, i 
send their Names to the Rev. Prebendary Witxinson, Broug Gifford, Melksh 


RADLEY co COLLEGE, June 25.— Warden, the Rev. WILLIAM 
WOOD, M.A Tate Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS. for Boys under Fourteen (value £50 a year for Two 
years), will be competed for on June 25. 
For particulars of these and other ‘exhibitions, address, Tus Wanpen, or G. Price, Esq., 
St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 


MALDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Essex. Founded 1608. 
Re-established under a New Scheme, 1864. _The HEAD-MASTER (a oreymaen § and 
Graduate in Honours) will receive after Midsummer a limited number of BOARDE be 
for Life and_ the Universities. Special advantages for Private: Pupils 
ing for Competitive - ae Examinations.—F or Prospectuses, Testimonials, &c., address 
Mitchell & Co., Publishers, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 


et, London, EC 


promptly attended to. 
BAtHS of CREUZNACH. 


____ The SEASON Commenced on May). 


YDROPATHY. .—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


P m2 W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths 
remises. 


GAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDE RS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
a & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
RANVILLE SUARP & CO., and ore Poultry, London, E.C. 


OF 1 
| 
| 
= = Crystal Palace Guinea Season Tickets admit on all the Three Days. 
For the extraordinary facilities for Return ‘Tickets, extending over the Festival, see Special 
Bills issued by nearly every Railway Company. 
: Tickets at the Crystal Palace, ~ydenham, London, S.E., or at 2 Exeter Hall, London, W.C. | — — 
#. Cheques and Post Office Orders payabie to Georcr Grove. ——— — 
eee Full details and Block Pian of Keserved Seats on personal application, or will be sent on 


June 13, 1868.) 


The Saturday Review. 


TOWN RESIDENCES. —Messrs. GREEN & KING have a 


large (o— of WEST- END HOUSES upon their Register, both Furnished and 
pri 


ces.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, W 


(OUN TRY HOUSES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have 
upwards of 100 SUBURBAN and COUNTRY HOUSES upon their Books, specially 
selected from their suitability for Summer Occupation.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, w. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
© CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Victures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T’. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


PORTE-COULEUR : a Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
Colours for Sketching and other purposes. 10s. 6d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and Local Artists’-Colourmen, 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, a 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiasti t h t 
Loadon Agents, Strand, Designs and all may had. 
GTAINED 


Street, 


GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


(CHURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
TURE. Designs and Estimates Furnished.—H ARLAND & FISHER, «3 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C, Illustrated ed priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and Decoration post tree. 


}ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 


Designed und Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved.—_NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES Stumped in Colour Kelief, and Liluminated in the most elezant Style. 
CAKD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVE ate S$. BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
OF FARE, Printed and Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
AtHENRY RODRIGUES’, 2 “PICCAT JILLY, LONDON, 


BILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO. BILLIARD-TABLE [MPERIAL LIFE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the rinse of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—i4 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814 


H CREED & CO., Artistes in Draping tl the Real Fig Figure.— re.— 


© Practical Experience, combined with a Scientific Knowledge of External / Anatomy 

and the definite haga? mee and Forms of the Human Figure, give them Confidence in 
soliciting Patronag’ 
Habits.—33 Conduit ‘Street, Bond Street, 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
J. & D., NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s, each, 
SPECIALITIES—In Frock and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 
Cloths, 
SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 16s., 21s., 25s., 28s., 32s., and 35s, per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Supcrior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


| 


‘THE AGRA BAN Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ope. Seteas, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong. 


Current Accounts are LL at the Head oan on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall b below £100, 
Deposits received for eae periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At ditto Sitte $ Sites ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the pA on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Bills p’ ut for 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and "Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody aa of the same undertaken, 
Tnterest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
ne er description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
ansac! 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNDED 


| CHURCH TEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are gucramined, by ver: ample Ape oh receive Nine-tenths of = 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy pose peculiar “* Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to to future question, 
New Assurances in 1867 ........ £442,000 
Corresponding New en 14,820 


Actuary and Manager. _ 


[MPERI AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
a Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


a liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eigity per cent. of the Profits divided among ti.c Assured every Lid Tene. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at coneide rably Reduced RK 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Seas 

‘The most I.iberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘I. ravel, Revival of Lapsed 


t, iY 1 Military, and Naval Uniforms, Ladies’ Riding Policies, and Surrender Values. 


Whole Worid Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversiona 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknow iedued without a fee, 
The revised Prospectus, with full Particulars and ‘Tables, to be cbtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Vall Mall, 5.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. — 
HAND-LN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


: The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
Lite, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


GE IGARS.—GENTLEMEN can now be supplied with a 
SINGLE BOX of HAVANNAH SEGARS, by Partagas, Cabana, og Pumariega, 
Morales, and other eclebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost for Cash. 
Rr. CLARKE & CO., Segar Importers, 37 Golden Square, Regent Street, W. 
To prevent delay in the Execution of Orders, they should in all cases be accompanied by a 
Remittance. Che ques crossed Union Bank. Post Ofiice Orders on Brewer Street. 


(YALLAGHAN’S DERBY RACE GLASSES, 50s. each, 
with Sling Case. N.B.—Voigtlinder’s Glasses are now to be had at vey reduced Prices. 
CALLAGIIAN, 25a New Lond Street (Corner of Conduit Street), W. 


ACHINE-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per. 
less Hand-made.—HANCOCK, BURBROOK, & CO., Limited, now 
DWIN STREETER, 37 Conduit Street, Five Doors from Bond Street, where the TEN- 


GUIN EA ‘ut 1 E is only to be obtained. 
A LLIAN CE, Limited, 


WATCHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKE 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the ory of England. 


First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest Improvements, 


and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, i for y and 

Durability. Every Watch is Warranted. '—Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 

CLOCKS. —_GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIAN CE, Limited, | 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS, 


11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
printclass LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staireases; CLOCK 


Wood and Marble Cases for the Dining Koom or Library ; very highly- et ORMOLU 
PAKIS CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.—lIllustrated Pamphiet gratis and post free 


Cease PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest I Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Sence,Meeene-coem Doors. 
CHULL so SON, 57 St. Peul'sChurchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool]; and Horseley F ields,W olverhampton.— Illustrated Price List sent free. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191 ,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanor, Lonnon; Branch, 29 Pare Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOMN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors, 


William Tetlow Ilibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, 
Egerton Hubb ard, 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

Geo. Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. ercy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samucl Leo Schuster, Esq 
Eric Carrington Smith, 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 

William Wallace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Bee. 

ark Currie Close, ksq 
Edward James Daniel 
William Davidson, sq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charies Hermann Gischen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 


Lies, and Manne liberal terms. 
= Duly on Fire Assurances been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


"No Charge is made by thie Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Y 

Any sum up to £15,000 bene ¥ on the same Life. 

‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps WI Medical Fees. 

A liberai participation in Profits, with the guerantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities «f partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Oflice whose resources have been 
ong = the experience of nearly a Century and a hulf. 

and ‘lable of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The hewest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


from. 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 


os For Floors and ee to Rooms, &c. 

ing manufactured by Steam Machi aid te at less cost than Turkey Carpets, 
having the udvantace over the Foreign-mi ade Parquets of standing perfectly onl being 
po nay Arcnitects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Catalogues on appli- 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


Celebrated Table Cutlery,every variety of style and finish. 
Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
Jish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s.,30s.,40s. » 638., 788. 
Papier Mache Tea ‘Trays, in sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed ‘Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel's and other patent a 
Se rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving 4 Stockpots, &c. 
oderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stoc 
Domestis Baths for every pur; Bath-rooms titted a 
enders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot t Superior quality. 
Register Stoves,improved anges, 
“S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great of patterns. 
DEAN am Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
"S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN a"! S—Hortiewitural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 638, 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
Esraatisuep A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


DEANE: 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

has oe LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the ? y of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE, The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make this establishment ge most distinguished | “7 this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, 2s.; Nursery, 15s. to 328.; Sponzing, to 32s.; Hip, to Sis. 6d. 
A large’ assortment of Furnace, Hot and Cold Fiennes. and Camp Shower Baths. 


Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


r | YE BEST SHOW of TRON BEDS’ TEADS i in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show 

of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cone with appropriate Bedding and Hed-hangings. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent Iron Bedste: fitted with’ dovetail joints and 
tent sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Cots from | handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
teads, in great variety, from £2 38. 6d. to 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, “GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by eppcintmen to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
Te yt | gratis and post free. upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


With List of Prices, and at 30 Wa 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE.—HEAL & SON have 


alwaysin stock from Six to Fight Suites of DEAT, BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
set apart in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


300 different Shapes constantly on View for Seleation and Beet Delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & , Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St.,W.; F actory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. Street. An. llustrated Catalogue post free. 


JNTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUC KE R's PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKE R, are or tere 
cautioned against various L ti 1 In preserving thea 
ot the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Each Genume Mattress beays the Label * Tucker's Patent,”’ and a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent, ag. Abe tire only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the Inter 1 Fx! 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most Wi and Upholst 


The Saturday Review. 


[J une 13, 1868, 


DENTISTRY PAINLESS and BCONOMICAL.— Combining 


absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected im 
Mechanism. The innum: rable attempts and endeavours at imitation compel Uay 
& Simeon Mosexy tostate they are the only Practitioners in its inteurity of the Orivinal System 
of Painless Dentistry. Its prominent features are thus summarily churacterised b 
“ Lancet,” and the Medical Protession genera! rally :—** Unparalleled comtort, utility ete: 
economy, durability, and a wondertully natural life-li ppearance.”— Messrs. "LEWIN 
& SIMEON MOSELY & SONS (the Oldest Established English Dentists), 90 Berners Street 
Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Office: 
Teeth from 5s. Sets from 5to 20 Guineas. Consultation and every information ey 


AY A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
poet? DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


Tt will cause Hair to grow or Bald Spots. 

It will promote luxuriant growth. 

Falling Hair is immediately checked, 

Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depéor—266 HIGIE HOLBORN, LONDON. 


and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
_ Wi. LIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus,London, E. Cc. 


Pury TURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILL USTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 

LE WINy CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 5 Brompton Road, Knightsbridze. 


GMYRNA -HEARTHRUGS, a adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 
Art Decorators. 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Seltiition, te, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
for Hearthrugs. 

Each Rug is lesibty mashed on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
Monogram, and nar obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 
in the United Kingdom. 

London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S PA TENT ENDS. ‘These Candies will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral se tes Wo Candies of all shades.—Sold by all 
Deulers in Candies, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


PaAkciay, SON, & CO. (late » Frevp & Co.).—_CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 18. 8d. per lb. 

Petro-stearine Candles . ols. 2d. 


Stearine Candles ls. ” 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles ...----- 103d. 
Petroline ‘Transparent Candles with plain en 18. 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


E LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 


SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines 218+, 
SHERKITES—Fine Wines, Pale or Golden . eee 363., 428, 
AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA .. 483, 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine.... 
PORTS—Crusted . 

PoRTS— Newly Bottied 
TS—Pure Sound Wines’. 
Fine, with Bouquet ane 
Liz ane fine nes, qu 36s 
Rich a Dry, quarts, 6 
COGNAC BRANDIES_ Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 

The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine ‘l'rade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled them to 
do to great sdvantuge. ‘their Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


7 
YEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use; Rider 
SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s,, for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 lbs. and 201 
Reduction of id. per lb. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed “yz Cash 
with Order; Carriage paid on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per Ib.; Choice Old MOCHA, 23. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea “Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
N. ii Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application. 

LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, an so long and fi ly distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicaguinst the inferior Preparations which are 
ut up and labelled in close imitation of their 3, With a view to mislead the Public. 
Concumere having difficulty 7 rocuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


H ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce ore partiontesty requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed “ Exizanera La ” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858. cond vitneuk it none can be genuine 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt ior Harvey "s Sauce, are compelled to give this paaiaataetaaaae the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase: 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Soman. and Oilmen. 


Be FAS —EPPS’S COCOA, 
JAMES EPPS & cont pant. Chemists, London. 


O TRAVELLERS.—ODORIFEROUS TINCTURE of 


PYRETHRUM ROSEUM, a Specific against the Attacks of Mosquitos and all Insects. 
Spoken ot so highly the well-known German in his “ Sketches of 
‘Traveis in alacca, and Java.” '—Prepared by HITCHCOCK & GARRARD, 
Chemists to H.R.1L. the Prince of Wales, 9 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square; and 00 and 101 
High street, Oxford. 


QCHWEPPE'S -MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the 


Malvern Water, so long celebrate 1 for its purity. Every Bott le is protected by a Label 
bovine Name and Trade Mark.—Manutactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 
alvern. 


iS PSLNE. — Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES ~— the popular remedy for: Weak 

Digestion. Manufactured by ‘l. Monson & Son, 41,33, and 124 Southampton Kow, Russell 
Square, London, W.C,.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


(GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 


RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, L' umbago, Cramp, Neurslais, 
and L iver Complaints.” Nervous Deafness, jncigestion, Disorders, &c.— 
AN. __ For ascertaining the real VOLTA-ELECTRIC 

e CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket be sent gratis for a week 
Prices from 4s. to 228., according to F pata Remy ed Bands for restoring exhausted \ ital 


54s, 
° 56s. 
36s., 42s. 


pints, 20s., 30s. 
728.; pints, 363., 393. 

99s. 


Energy, 30s, to 40s. New Patent Self- Chai £3 to £4 Pamphlet 
tree, PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 
on 


Wi ITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MAMSH, Part., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes;— 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Ccd Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, hot likely to 
create anda ayent of great value.” 

Dr. EDW ARD SMIT Hy F.L.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :— “We think it a great advantage that there isone kind of Cod Liver 
h is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-brown Oil supplied by Dr, 

ongh. 


Ph ate in capsuled Imrexiat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists, 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE S$ SELECT LIBRARY.—The Collection of MODERN 

BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand 
Volumes the largest in the World, is augmented = Ng mc trom time to time by the 
addition of large numbers of Copies Of all the painespe w Books as they appear. KEVISED 
LISTS of BOOKS recently added, and CAT GUES “of SURPLUs C COPIES withdrawn 
for SALE, at for SALE, at greatly reduced prices, are now omy and will be forwarded on aypiication, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—tThe Terms of Subecription 
to MUDIE’S SELUCT LIBRARY are the lowest on which it is apg hs furnish 
constant and satisfact ry supplies of the best Current Literature. REVISED PROSPEC. 
TUSES, with the Terms fully stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book Societies in Town 
or Country, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(Pie UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 
nen wo from One Guinea toany amount, according tothe supply required. All 

the best new Books, English, French,and German,i diately on publicati P 
with Lists of New Publications, vratis and post tree. 

*.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


To TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS and TRA- 


VELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 


useful Information for Travelling in this Country. 


| 


London: Smrru & Son, 133 Strand. And Sold by all Booksellers. 


IEW of ST. DAVID’S, Neath—THE BUILDER of this 
Week contains a Fine View ond Plan of St. David's Church, Neath—Portraits and 
Portrait Painters—Foreign Artists in England in Sixteenth Century, and their Influence—The 
Proposed Church in St. Pancras—Artists and Arabs—and various other Papers, » ith ull News 
Artistic and Sanitary. 4d.; by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


TPHE MOST ELEGANT FINE-ART NOVELTY of the 
SEASON.—Mr. W. M. THOMPSON'S New exquisitely Coloured LANDSCAPE 

PHOTOGRAPHS, Album size. each 28.; Six, 10s. 6d. List. by post. of 
the choicest gems of Picturesque Scenery at Home and Abroad.—Mr. W. M. T MPSON, 

Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall, 

P Booxsellers, Fancy Stationers, &c. &c., who have not received the above List, please apply 
or same. 


Just published, Is. 


ib the GREAT PYRAMID of GIZEH a METROLOGICAL 
MONUMENT? Bay Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., Professor of Medicine and 
Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Apam & Cnartes Brack. 


Now published, ornamental binding, with gilt edges, 5s. 


V ILLAGE BELLS, and other Poems. Second Edition, with 
Additions, by Joun vray F.S.A., Author of “Canterbury in the Olden Times,” 
& 
Village Bells’ is the of a pretty and elegant poem.”"— Atheneum. 
London: Smpxim, Marsnact, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, royal 8vo. with 19 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


ON the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and 
the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. By 
Frepenicx Evwanvs, Jun., Author of “ Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 


“ The treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly sensible and proctionl.” 
London: Rosert Harowrcere, 192 Piccadilly. 
Recently published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OZENS versus TENS; or, the Ounce, the Inch, and the 
Penny, considered as Standards of Weight, Measure, and Money, and with reference to 
a Duodecimal Notation. By ‘tuomas Lerca, F.C.S. 
London : Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W- 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A FAMILY GROUP of THOUGHTS and FANCIES. By 
R. Ler, B.A., F.A.S.L., Fellow of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 
London: Saunpers, Oriey, & Co., Brook Street, W. 
Oxford: T. & G. Surimpron, Broad Street. 


ONE SYLLABLE. 
With 12,Coloured Tllustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One Syllable. By Mary 
Govotram. The first Story published exclusively in One Syllable. 
is fully story, is pages........A person not in 
secre! etect y eur or by eye.""—A 
Rovrteper & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


erves:— 
ikely to 


Tune 18, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


Just published, in Svo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, pusuws UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXVI. 
LAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church (For JUNE), 2s. 6d. 
Questions, By CHARLES TENNANT. 
1. Ancient English ¢ Culture. 5. & other 


T.ondon: LONGMANS, GREEN and Co. Paternoster Row. 2. Sweet A 
8. Irish Land “ Pacification.” 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, My Queens 
REE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT HARMONY. By Dublin: Grorce Heanert. London: Honsr & 
, M.D. Author of “‘ Moral Freed i vith C: tion.” 
Henry TRAVIS uthor 0: oral Freedom reconciled with Causation. UESTIONS MOOTED in SOCIETY.—See “THE PICCA- 


LONGMAN REEN, ve 
ant On. DILLY PA! ERS” which appear in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and 
In fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt. edges, | the most richiy Illustrated Magazine of the day. Monthly, Is. 
| 


HYME and REASON: Poems, Didactic, Meditative, Figu- | a eee 
R rative, Descriptive, Historical, and Domestic ; with Odes, Ballads, Epigrams, | Gas VICTORIA ACCORDING to BARON BUNSEN. 
Epitaphs, and Humorous Pieces. By 8. SrockTon Hornor. See LONDON SOCIETY for JUNE. 1s. 

London: Lonemans & Co. Paris: GALIGNANT. | 
| (THE AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET’S TROUB 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. will commence a New Tale in the JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, | London and New York: Vinror & Co. 


PaLsstes GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the | [HE AUTHOR of “MABEL’S PROGRESS” will commence 
Philology of the French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper a New Tale in the JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. 


Forms of Public Schools. By A MEtssNer, Ph.D. Professor of Modern | London and New York: Vinroz & Co. 
Languages in the Queen’s University in ‘Treland. | 
London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. (HE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD will be the New Tale 
a by the Author of “ Aunt Masswents 's Trouble,” ** Mabel’s Progress,” &c., commencing 
London and New York: Viervr & Co. 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND IMPROVED EDITION: DEDICATED “TO | in the JULY Number of SAINT P 
! 


¥.M. H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
NEW LAW COURTS.—REPORT of the PROFESSIONAL 


In One Volume, Svo. with Portrait, price 8s. 


MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Licutenant-General Sir , +’ JUDGES on the COMPETING DESIGNS.—See THE BUILDER of June 18. 
SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B. &c. Edited by Major-General F. | 
* A gentleman as well as a soldier.” —Atheneum. and Interesting Serial Novel, ty the 
“ Sans peur et sans reproche,”—/all Mall Gazette, BLONDEL PARVA. 
“ A life well spent in the service of England.”—Standard. ee 
“ A Library in itself.” 


London : Loxem ANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. | CH AMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of UNIVERSAL 


A NEW VOL UME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. royal 8vo. profusely Illustrated, is now completed, £4 10s. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. toned paper, elegant cloth, 7s. 


MMEMNON; and other Poems. By Joux Evuunp ReAvE. MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 


N 
foxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, I London, Births, in the PALL MALL GAZETTE at a charge 
Just published, 2 vols. Bv0. 15s. of Half a Crown. They may be sent through any Advertising Agent, paws font, or 
m Librarian, or, properly authenticated, to the Office of the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
LORD BYRON, jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie. Par la Northumberland street, Strand. 
Comtesse Goiccror1. Avec un beau Portrait de ROCK, a Church of England Family Newspa’ 
Barrnis & Lowext, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great Marlborough Stree ° One Penes ; Stamped, Twopence ; every Tuesday and Friday. I 
y + | Office, 117 to 120 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
TRAV ELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By Avex. Kerri | _Sold at all Newsvendors’, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 
Jounsron, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. daily, 14 
Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coast ont Tslands, and an Index of — 
easy Keference to 9700 Places on the Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d.; or in Sheets, 6s, T# HE SCOTSMAN: the Leading Seotch Journal. 
ondon Office, 84 Fleet Street (next door to “ Punch " Office), where Subscribers and the 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS are published sepa- 


rately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Trade. are amen and Advertisements received. THE WEEKLY SCOISMAN every 


Maps of One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets : | Saturday, | 
zland and Wules (T'wo Sheets), South America (Two Sheets). 
dvstran Empire (Two Sheets). United States of North America (Two Tae INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND: Historical Notes on the 
Pru Sheets). Chief Seats of the Woollen X THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN 
Italy wo Sheets). Canada (Two Sheets). Saturday, June | 
Switzerland, Australia. don Office, 84 Fleet Street. 
eland. india (Two Sheets). 
Belzium and the Netherlands. BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
pain. OS d IRELAND, N tly ved Editions of these W 
Sweden and Norway. been published, containing ail the recently 
Wurm Br & Sons. burgh ont London. Edinburgh: A. & ce Brack. London: Smrra & Son, 133 Strand. 
Sold by al all Booksellers Soid by all Booksellers. 
NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days will be published, at all Libraries, ENG LI SH AN D EU ROPEAN N EWS. 
(THURSTAN MEVERELL,; or, the Forest of the Peak. By 
Henay M.A., 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21 and Derby. 
Shortly will be published, THE MAIL ° 


NEW WORK on TREES. By Gzorcr Barnarp. Con- | A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Europe, drawn from Nature, the individual | well-digested Summ and all interesting 
h and distinguishing features of each Tree being rendered with remarkable vigour and ary, as 
‘Accompanied by description of. the Characteristics, Method of Delineation, ond Matter from the “‘ Times.” 
favourite Localities of each Tree, 
The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts lete, with Explanatory Text, « Pd : PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


Or handsomely bound 
Parts, ing 10 Plates and Text 0 
m Wr N x, 38 Rathbone PI The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “ Times,” will, on and after June 30, be published 
Pag | Twice a Week, under the title of 
8vo. 800 pp. largely Illustrated, 30s. | 
A NCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in ANCIENT NAMES. | THE MAIL, 
By T Inman, M.D. Lond. | 
y Tuomas Inman, | 


This Work demonstrates that Jewish and other Cognomens embodied the names or the | 

attributes of the Beinzs who were worshipped; that the nature of the Hebrew conceptions of At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 

the Creator were decrading; that a large portion of Ancient Symbolism and Doctrine have 

been incorporated into current Religions; that Names form a test for Historic Truth; that the The days of publication will be Tuesday and | Friday, and each Paper 1 will I eentain © the News 
whe T previous Numbers of which 


Hebrew Scriptures are not to be depended upon, and that modern Theology requires revision. and all matters of Interest appearing in f 
Published for the Author, and to be p d from all Booksell will thus be rendered available, in a cheap aa pon form, for a my Abroad 
Also, by the same Author, | mney 
Subscribe btain THE MAIL through Ni ha from 
THE PRESERVATION of HEALTH; or, Plain Directions pre-payment, at Printing House Squares Londons” "ve from the 
how to Avoid the Doctor. 8vo. 155 pp. 5s. | _ *s* Advertisers will find it an invaluable medium of Communication with their Customers 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. in every part of the World. 
Also, by the same Author, 
FOUNDATION for a NEW THEORY and PRACTICE of Mow sendy, Bo, ts. 
MEDICINE. Second Edition, 8vo. 525 pp. 10s. 
THE LONDON STUDENT. 
Also, by the same Author, EDITED BY 
A TREATISE on MYALGIA. Second Edition, 8vo. 307 pp. Prof. SEELEY, of University College, London ; 
with 6 Lithographed Plates, 9s. a ey Dr. HEADLAND, of Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. HALES, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
YDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medicine. By Epwanp | Containing Original Articles, Reviews, Oorrespondence and News specially 
W. Laxe, M.A, M.D. Edin., Physician to the Establishment at Sudbrook Park, in the Subject of Education. 


Richmond, Surrey. 
J “4 book of consummate ability.”—Press. 


QRTHOPRAXY. (ép%éc, straight ; to make.) By 


Tikatuer Bice, Assoc. Inst. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety ~y Deformity, Debility, and Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 
ee of the Human Body. 


the Author Wimpole Set VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE : 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, d Edition, with Addenda, cont y add 
iluatration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising by post larsd- Notioe of cash Building. with 
EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. B 
R Derreror. Reprinted from the es 7 Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, 
London: H. Baieiter, 219 Regent Street. are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional 
Fe Perspective Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in 
Y nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given. 


THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English ms. Six Copies sent free by past on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rosenrs & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(June 13, 1868, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JULY, READY NEXT WEEK. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. 1s, 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “ Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. [Next week. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By Percy 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Cartuy, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol. 12s. 
[Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A. Cantab. 
3 vols. (You ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pen- 


BERTON. 1 vol. Svo. illustrated. [ Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—THE | BY OF “THE 


AN IN WHIT 
THE MOONSTO NE. By. Corns. 
Reprinted from “ All the Year Round.” 3 vols. (in July. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of ‘* East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EpmunpD Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russeii, LL.D. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Annie THomMAs (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of ‘Deniz Donne,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 


3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoon, 


Author of “ A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Macquomp, Author of ‘Charlotte Burney,” ‘ Hester Kirton,” &c. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ‘* Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel, By the Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, &e, 


BARREN HONOUR, By the of “ Guy Livingstone,” 


Brakespeare,” &c. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all the Original 


Lilustrations, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the 


Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rev. J. Ll. Davies, Rev. W. L. Clay, Rev. W. y. 
Rev. E, A. Abbott, J. Westlake, and J. R. Seeley. Edited by the Rev. W. L. 
Cay, Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. 8vo. 9s. (Zhis day, 


THE LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, 


of Brighton. By Jostam BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of Danig 
Wilson,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 8s, 6d. (This day, 


THE NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and 


its RELATION to REMISSION of SINS and ETERNAL LIFE. By JOHN 
McLeop CAMPBELL. Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ One of the most remarkable theological books ever written.” — Times. 
“ One of the deepest and noblest of modern contributions to theological study.”"—Spectat: 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION, with Special 


Reference to the Present Time. By J. McLEop Camp. oad. Crown 8vo., 5s, 


THE HERMITS. By Professor Kinestey, 


Being Vol. II. of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 4s. ; 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and arranged, with cates by the Archbishop of Dunuiy, 
Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. (Zhis day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fep. 
8yvo. 53. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


Now ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It. By Dr. Donan. 


* This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. | He has taken the humourist's view of our ecclesias- 
tical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of 
the venerable order whieh in these later, times has given us a fair proportion of sound-scholars 
and good Christians.’ —A thenwum. ‘An infinitely inte resting and instructive work.”— 
Observer. “Full of entertainment and information.” —Sun. * Thes and gossiping 
volumes are among the pleasantest and most amusing of the season.” —Sta: 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On Friday, in Svo, with Illustrations, bound, 15s, 


AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 
Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of * The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
TURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Georcr Mac- 


DonaLp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 3 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady CHarLes Tuynnk, Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols, 
| “This - Kee places Lady Charles Thy nne in. the front. rank of our female novelists, The 
| absorbing interest of the work is most ly and the are de 
| with admirable skill." — United Service Magazine. 
* The interest of this story is unflagging, and it its tone is pleasant and healthy.”—Star. 


FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of ‘ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 

| “A novel of no ordinary ability. Its mores is eneetiont. a the plot is arranged with con- 
summate skill. The characters are very well d peu! 7 ull, 
“ A story that any woman or any man might well be proud to have written.”—U. S. Mag. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Anthor of ‘* Live it Down,” &c. Second - ty 3 vols. 
“ There is real humour in this story, as well as real pathos.”"—Saturday Review. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FOUL PLAY. 


Dion Boucicautr. 3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. By Henry 


KINGSLey. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 


New Edition, thoroughly revised and rewritten, will be published next week, 
demy 8vo, 25s. 


By Cuartes Reaper and 
[Ready this day. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 


(JUNE), to be had from all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls, 1s. 


PARIS for the ENGLISH, 1868, will be 


published next week, 1s. 


SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS on MEN and 


MANNERS, forming the Second of the “ Handy-Volume Series,” will be 
published next week. 


THE FIRST OF THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT, by Brooks, 


to be had from all andi at all Rellway 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


| 
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The Saturday Review. . 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 
Price 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents or JUNE Numoern: 


1. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. By the Eprror. Part II. 

2, MR. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. By Georce Henay Lewes. Part II. 

3. MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. By A. Gattenca. 

4, MATTHEW ARNOLD ON THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. By Watrea Bacruor. 
5. MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S “ ISABEL.” By Beananv Caacnort. 

6 MR. ROBERT LYTTON’S POEMS. By Geonor Menrevirn. 

7, LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trortore. Book II. Chapters 4 to 7, 

8. THE DIGEST OF LAW COMMISSION. By W. O'Connor Morais, 

9, CRITICAL NOTICES, 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a 
South American Republic: with the History of the Loan of 1864. By 
Epwarp B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. with Map. [This day. 


NEW WORK BY WHYTE MELVILLE. 


“BONES and I;” or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown $vo. [ This day. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONLY GEORGE.” 


NOT TOO LATE. By the Author of “ Only 


George.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Ready at all Libraries this day. 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By Gorrus. Trans- 


lated from the original German, by ArnrHuR DuKE CoLerinGr, M.A. With 
Entr‘actes and Songs by Beethoven, newly arranged from the full Score, and 
Schubert's Song, * Freudvoll und Leidvoll,’ and an Illustration by J. E. 
Millais, Esq., R.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES. 


THE OLD TIMES and the NEW. Crown 


8vo. 7s, 6d. [This day. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. _ Translated by 


the Rev. M. R. BarnanrD, B.A. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations. [Next week. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTH- 


MEN. Translated from the Posthumous Works of R. Keyser, late Professor 
e in History at the Royal University in Christiania, Norway, by the Rev. M. R. 
Barnarp, B.A. Crown 8yvo, [Next week. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By 


Henry O'Nei, A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Gilbert. 
Crown 8vo. 93. 


D’'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MaFrret. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“ Madame Ricci gave these papers to the world. In Italy, at least, they have been widely 
read and much admired: and they are now panes by Count Maffei, in two volumes of racy, 
brisk, and idiomatic I:nglish, for which the Count deserves our heartiest thanks. Such a 
book , besides being fresh and winning in its style, is of solid moment in its matter. Itis not 
only the record of a noble life, but the history of u great revolution, and those who wish to 
pam 5 a new Italy should study in these pages the old Italy out of which it has been 
made.” 


THE ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. 


STEINMITZ. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


THE EARL of SHAFTESBURY’S 


SPEECHES upon SUBJECTS having RELATION chiefly to the CLAIMS 
and INTEKESTS of the LABOURING CLASS. With a Preface. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 


SUCCESS: a Novel. By G. Protx. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. (This day. 
TONIC BITTERS. By Lecu Kyieur. 2 vols. 
crown S8yo. 


“ Though her book is distinctly a book with a moral purpose, she is content to let the action 
of the story inculcate the lesson to which her title points...... Miss Knight has produced a 
story which will not be so widely popular as, having regard to the Li of its doctri 
and purpose, we could wish it to be.” —A thenceum. 


THE MARSTONS. 


8 vols. post 8vo. 

“ There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several chapters of 
Pathos and passion, among which we may mention the death of Mrs. Elliston's child, the 
meeting between Julian Westbrook and Madame Stellino at Mrs. Pomfret’s musical party, and 
the partin; scene between Rupert Marston and the fascinating singer. But, thouzh the story 
is extremely interesting, we think Mr. Aide's chief forte lies in the deli jon of ch t 

is book contains a complete gallery of portraits, most of them apy lyp raph 
life, and all bearing more or less evidence cf truthful picturing.......As we have already said, 

characters are excellently depicted. 1t is a proof of their distinctness and reality that 
they remain clearly imprinted on the reader's mind after he has fini Ot) We 
must now tuke leave of Mr. Aid?, congratulating him on the success of this his last effort in 
the field of fiction. As for our readers, we advise those among them who enjoy a clever, 


By Hamirton AIDE. 


a 


vivacious story, to make acquaintance with Olivia, and Madame Stellino, and Miss Pringle, — 


Old Thorpe, for we are sure they will not regret our recommendation.” —7Z'imes. 


THE DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trot- 


LOPE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LOVE’S MATCHLESS FLIGHT. By H. 


Horkiyson. Crown 8yvo, 9s, 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. 


AINsworTH. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, &c., re- 


lating to IRELAND. the late Nassau W. SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[in a few days. 


2 
[RISH GRIEVANCES SHORTLY STATED. 


By James Correr Morison, M.A. Oxon. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


8 
[RELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish 


Land and Church Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 8vo. 5s, 


4 
[RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD 


for ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By GERALD FiTzGIBBon, Esq., one of the 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


5 
J NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 


of Administration in India. By Grorce CHEesNry, Accomptan to 
the Government of India, Public Works Department. 8vo. with Map, 21s. 


6 
POEMS WRITTEN in BARRACKS. By 


ALEXANDER HUME BuTLER. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


7 
A CHAPLET of VERSES. By 


A. Procrer. Third Edition, with Vignette by R. Doyle. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


8 
ALICE RUSHTON; and other Poems. By 


Francis Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


9 
(GOETHE'S Ipuicen aur Tauris, price 2s., 


and SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, price 2s, 6d., annotated for English 
Students of the German Language by EDWARD OpPEN, of Haileybury College. 


10 
HORATII OPERA, Pocket Edition of the 
Square 


Text, edited by J. E. Yonex, M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton College. 
18mo, (Next week. 


By W. 


11 
‘TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories 
from the Greek Classics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MILTON and MACCHIAVELLI. Fep. 8vo. price SIXPENCE. 


| 12 
“LORD. MACAULAY’S Two Essays on 


ERS: the Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c, By the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 


13 
BSSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORM- 
| 


14 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 8. 
Davinson, D.D. LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


| 15 
CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: 


a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Ornsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo. price 15s, 


| 16 
(CHURCH COMPREHENSION : a Letter to 


the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Post 8vo. price 2s. 


17 
‘PHE HARVEST: an Allegory. By Mrs. 


Freperic GRANVILLE. Edited by the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR IlooK, 
D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Chichester. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


| 18 
THE SEA-FISHERMAN. By J. C. Wi- 
cocks, G 


uernsey. Second Edition, enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


19 
QN__the SURGICAL TREATMENT of 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By T. Hotmes, Surgeon to the Hospital for 
| Sick Children, With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts, 8vo. price 21s. 


20 
IBLE ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. G. 
B by e Rev 


| Woop, M.A. jously illustrated wit engraved on 
Wood. Parts I. to VI. be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, 1s. each, 
! 


21 
EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, 


and GAS ENGINES. By Bourne,C.E. To be com 
in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each, forming 1 vol, 4to. illustrated by about 50 Plates 
| and about 400 Woodcuts. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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: “* We welcome Mr. Trollope back to his old Italian ground. Central Italy is as familiar to 
him as Fleet Street was to Dr. Johnson. He knows every mountain track, every city nook and | 
corner, and all the human ins and outs of Ita:ian character. ‘lo read him is to be in Italy; and 
to read the * Dream Numbers ' is to have supped with the Widow Monaldi, to have looked into 
the eyes of the beautiful Regina Bartoli........*'The Dream Numbers’ is a novel that readers 
cannot fail to enjoy and appreciate.’'—Jmperial Review. 
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This day, small 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 


A SUMMER and WINTER in NORWAY. By. 


Lady Di BEAUCLERK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This day, with a new Introduction, medium 8vo, with Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations, 


THE LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON and of his 


Son ROBERT STEPHENSON, comprising also a History of the Invention 
' and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. SAMUEL SMILES. New 
* Edition, revised and enlarged. Forming also t he Whird Volume of “ Lives 
of Engineers.” 
By the same Author, 


SECOND EDITION—The HUGUENOTS in ENG- 


LAND and IRELAND. 8vo. 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CHINA SEA. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s, 
RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the SHORES 


and WATERS of the CHINA SEA: being Observations in Natural History 
during a Voyage to China, Formosa, Borneo, oe, pe , during 1866-67. 
By Curupert M.D. and B.M. Oxon, F 


“Our author was induced by a sole desire of advancing science to undertake the voyage of 
which he has been judicious and kind enough to publish a record—and his eyes, and ears, and 
tongue were made to do him excellent service as he prosecuted his investigations.” 

Illustrated London News. 
“ There is more in this book than the title promises. Professedly a woes of science, it is also 
a book of travel, and that too of an order considerably above the average. The range of the 
writer's observation is extensive; so that from the ‘Atlantic, the Indian and the China Seas, 
he brings experiences which were amply worth the labour of recording.” —Lazaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS: of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By ArrHur PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

“In this edition I have i d the which, di ‘o the 


correctness which the subject requires. Some interesting —"* have thus been _— 
which I hope at some future time to republish in a separate the p 
chasers of the First Edition.” —Preface to Second Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOW READY. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


Areoyrit. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. 6s. 


2 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS on EDUCATION, 


By Tuomas M.A. Crown 8vo, 68. 


ON the WRITTEN WORD. By the Rev. J 


Oswarp Dy«es, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HYMNS of DENMARK rendered into 


English. By Gineear Tarr. Small 8vo. cloth extra. 
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ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Grapsronz, M.P, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DISCIPLE, ond other Poems. By 


Groror Macvonatp, LL.D., of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. és. 


7 
LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie Parxes- 


Betroc, Author of “Essays on Woman's Work,’ Square 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 


cellanies, from the Published Writings of A. P. Sramuay, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By ~ Mactxop, D.D., Editor of Good Words.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Will be ready in a few days, 2s. 6d. 


4 
WHAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry sug- 


gested by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. 
DENMAN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i.—vi., and 
Psalms ii—vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. By Rev. STANLEY 
Leatues, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, 


“ This G is intended asa dious manual, sufficiently elementary for beginners 
and at the same tom ne not too elementary for the more advanced student. It presents ina 
concise and intelligible form the principal facts of the language, and is intended to aid the 
student, with or without other assistance, to read the scriptures of the Old Testament in the 
original language with intelligence and precision.” — Author's Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK, WRITTEN FOR THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY 
BY A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 


Now ready, with 6 Illustrations, 


THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL, FLORENCE; 


and a Notice of the Lives and Works of Masolino, Masaccio, and Filippino 
Lippi. By A. H. Layarp, M.P. 


Price to Members, 4s. 6d. ; to Strangers, 6s. 
This Work also forms part of the First Annual Publications of the Society for 1868, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 


MR. VERNON. 


“There is much gma in fashionable circles as to who is the author of this very 


talents novel,” — 

Who is the author? 2 hes been the question of the West-end coteries. We care not whether 
~ * Mr. Veruon' will give her a prominent place in the highest rank 
rature.”—Mai 


ROKE’S WIFE. 


By the Author of “ Little Miss Fairfax.” Third Edition, now ready. 


ONLY TEMPER. 


Second Edition. 


Fourth Ecition, 2s. 6d. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By JAMES TOWNLEY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Female Philanthropic Society, F.R.C.S., F.L.8., L.R.C.P, Edin., &c. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE: 


Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, 
Madeira, South America, &c. 
By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 
Is-now ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 


On Tuesday, the 16th instant, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 
“ Cousin wale “Once and Again,” Xe. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Next Week, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s.; 
half law caif, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 
To which is added a Chapter on Arbitration. 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Manual of Marine Insurance,” &c. 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHIL 
STEVENS & SONS, 26 BELL YARD, LINCOLN'S INN. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable 
for the British and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent, post free upon receipt of the published price 


PASSPORT AGENT, 6 anv 7 CHARING 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
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invitation held out in the Preface, have been suggested by critics, or kindly sent to me from 
- various quarters, and for which I beg to return my sincere thanks. It is only by such infor- ee 


June 13, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries, 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 
“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


“ A well-conceived story, unaffectedly told, which, without creating a sensational amount of 
excitement, creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts th The 

and incidents are perfectly natural, a quality in a modern novel of extreme rarity. In fact, it 
isa truly sensible and praiseworthy book."—A theneum. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus CrAvEN. From the Original French, by Emity 
Bow es. 3 vols. 


“ We have found it impossible to convey any adequate idea of the charm of this book. We 
can only recommend those of our readers who are not already familiar with it to supply the 
shortcomings of our criticism by making acquaintance with it for themselves. Miss Bowles's 
share of the work is executed with great skill. It deserves the highest praise a translation can 
obtain—that it makes us forget the translator.""—Saturday Review. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By 
the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*Steven Lawrence’ is so good a novel as to be on the verge of being a great one.” 
Daily News. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sueripan Lz Fano, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 8 vols. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


Also, immediately, 
NEW NOVEL BY LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 


Lady Hersert or Lea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 
A ‘fale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “The White Cockade,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW WORK. 


Fep. 8vo. with 11 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 3s. éd. 


THE FRESH AND SALT WATER 
AQUARIUM. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Ne \d complete Edition, ustrations 
by John Gilbert, and a Portrait. 4to. cloth, ha Te 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. The Red-line Edition, with trations 
John Gilbert. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. — al 
LONGFELLOW’S WORKS, I 
2 rds, gilt edges, 5s. llustrated by John Gilbert. Post 8vo. bevelled 


cp. 8vo. bevelled 


LONGFELL, Ow's 
OnKS, by John Gilbert (Routledge's 2s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS (chi t ti 
400 pages on toned paper, with a Pi Portrait. Poet 18 mo: boards, ~ od This 
also be had in cloth, 2s.; and in Roxburghe binding, gilt edges, 2s. ae, 


LONGFELLOW’S 
Square On alten CES OF THE NIGHT, Ballads, &c. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


LONGFELLOW'S 
omit, TANDISH, and other Poems. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


LONGFELLOW’S DaNvs_cim INFERNO. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW'S DANTE—THE PURGATORIO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S DANTE-THE PARADISO, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S DANTE. The whole Work, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

In Ordering, be sure to ask for Routledge'’s Editions. 


8vo. with about 
Now ready, lange vols, the Supplement, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, GING THE INFORMATION DOWN TO THE 
TEST TIME. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


“ So far as we have been able to judge of the Supplement, it 
commendation, and is in every respect worthy of the great standard work to which 
attached.” *—Observer. 

an u t book of refere: ference........ All the 


*,* The 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, with numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, cloth, 34s. 
Vols. ITI. and IV. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Of whom may be had, 
The Fourth Edition of the First and Second Volumes of the above Work, 32s. 


Crown 8vo. bevelled, 6s. 
A STUDY 


WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
By EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. 


“ Mr. Tainsh has gone | through nearly all the poems, one by one, educing and developing 
their inward meaning in a way which leaves little to dentred. "The 
— beauty of his autho is happy in its duty of way and moves w ith a calm and 

The arrangement of the poems bs groups is original and judicious. Much space is 


also ‘rightly given to the consideration of ‘In Memoriam.’ —Fortnightly Review. 

“ Mr. Tainsh shows that he has a true love of the poet's art, and he writes both graceful 
and thoughtfully. He has the as to speak which comes from an ardent appreciation of the 
beauties of his outher. and an el series of studies.’ 


’—Saturday Keview 

“We commend M Be Ls ae 's work to many to whom the writings of our great poet are a 
sealed book.” —Specta 

“ This is an oduieakte ‘analysis of the works of one poet y another poet. Another poct we 
say, though we have never seen any of Mr. Tainsh's ae we id are not Kye aware that he 
ever wrote any. Still, in the best and highest sense of the word, he is a true poet." —Globe. 

“ Mr. Tainsh has performed his task satisfactorily.”—Lo 

“ We think we have shown our readers hs there is a good deal in Mr. Tainsh’s volume 
worth their notice.”—Literary Churchma 

“ All true lovers of the works of the pone poet of our times may well thank Mr. Tainsh 
for the admirabie voiume before us. Very cordially wi o recommepe ¢ the book to all lovers of 
true poetry.” —Churchman's Shilling Magazine. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE._MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Second Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A Novel. 
“* Ethel’s Romance,’ a natural, ond What we like 
in the book it fee lerness, its igh tone, and occasion al vigour and vividness of its 
delineations. pleasant to read, and something more than merely pleasant." 


‘Morning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


MR. HAIN FRISWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


This day at all the Libraries, 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s, 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


“ The author has painted all his incidents from nature, and has set down nought 


' in malice. Upon the whole we have not read a cleverer or more en‘ book 
LONGFEL Low's Mlustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap Edition. 


for a long time.” —Observer. 

“ It affords proof of hard and varied reading, pleasant and kindly thoughts, nume- 
rous crotchets, much quiet and valuable reflection, and great powers of perception, 
accompanied with a certain slyness of fun which is very effective. It is very clever, 
very ingenious, and highly interesting. A pleasant book is this for a vacant hour, 
and a profitable one for the vast majority of readers.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Amusing it undoubtedly is, but it is also something more. It abounds in 
shrewd observation and trenchant sallies on the follies of the world. A capital 

”— London Review. 

“ A pleasant set of stories strung together on a cord that has the merit of novelty. 
There is poetry too in the book; the pages are all enlivened by an abounding kind- 
liness, smartness of humour, and much good writing.” —. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


LONDON; SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 
PLAIN SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Core.anp, Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by 
Messrs. Rivinaton. 8 Monthly vols. crown 8vo. each 5s. (Vols. I. 
and II. just published.) 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


AIDS to PRAYER: a Course of Lectures 


delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday Mornings 
in Lent 1868. By Dante, Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 
of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. With 
an Introductory Notice by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 


a4 
CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By 8. Banrnc-Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Medieval Preachers,” 
&c. With Illustrations. First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8yo. 9s. 6d. 


FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES: a Selection 
from the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846—1866. Edited by 
C. S. Jerram, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and Tuzoporr W. 
James, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


THUCYDIDES. Books J. and IJ. Edited 
Cuarves Bice, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
urch, Oxford; Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE OLYNTHIACS and PHILIPPICS of 
DEMOSTHENES. Edited by G. H. Hestor, M.A.. late Fellow and 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. Bees. 


THE CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES. With 


English Notes by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Joun Heyry Brunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


OXFORD ; from its Foundation to A.n. 1867; containing an Account 
of the various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there Preserved ; 
with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the Earlier Library of the Univer- 
sity. By W. D. Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of 
Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo. 12s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER: being an Historical, Ritual, and bane sr: Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by 
Joun Henry Biunt, M.A. Third Edition, imperial 8vo. pp. 760, 
with 3 Plates, 36s. ; Large-paper Edition, royal 4to. with large margin 
for Notes, £3 3s. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of 
5 


ting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. &c. By Jonny 


try, 
Third Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


PLATONIS PHAEDO. Edited by the Rev. 


Atrrep Barry, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. With Notes and 


Introduction by Joun Epwin Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. J — College and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge. Part L, 
crown 8yvo. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE, 


Edited by Artruur Homes, M.A., ‘Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Part I. De Corona. Crown 8vo. 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
to CHRIST: the Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. 
SranLey Leaturs, M.A., Preacher at S. James’, Westminster, and 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 8vo. 


POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A., 


late Vicar of Lower Brixham, Devon. New Edition, small 8vo. 


FIVE YEARS’ CHURCH WORK in the 
KINGDOM of IIAWAII. By the Right Rev. Tuomas N. 
D.D., Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


VOX ECCLESILZ ANGLICAN a Selection 
of Extracts from the Chief Divines of the Church of England on the 
Main Points of Doctrine and Discipline. By GrorGe G. Perry, M.A, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Waddington, Rural Dean, and 
Proctor for the Diocese ef Lincoln, Small 8vo. 


vr 
POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED in Four Sermons on the Sunda’ 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian C: 
ad Epwarp Meyrick Goutsury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 
vo. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867. Being the 
Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 


FOUND;; or, the Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred 
Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. TRELAWNEY COLLINS, 
M.A., Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from MODERN FRENCH 


AUTHORS. With English Notes. By Henri Van Lavy, French 
Master at Cheltenham College. Part I, Honoré de Balzac. Part II. 
H. Taine, Crown 8vo. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLE- 


SLE ANGLICAN. A Bricut, A.M., et Perro 
sMITH Mepp, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. 
Sociis, Latine redditus. In an elegant pocket volume, with all the 
Rubrics in red. New Edition, small 8vo. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the BIBLE. By Joun Heyry Biunt, M.A. Small 8vo. 
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